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PREFACE. 


THE author’s object, in preparing the present work, was 
to furnish the student with such a view of the leading fea- 
tures in the Grammar of the Greek Language as might prove 
useful to him, not only at the commencement of his career, 
but also during its whole continuance. Nothing has there- 
fore been omitted, the want of which might in any degree 
retard his progress ; and yet, at the same time, the work 
has been brought within such limits as will render it easy 
of reference and not deter from perusal. The best and 
latest authorities have been carefully consulted, and every 
effort has been made to exhibit a concise outline of all the 
leading principles of Greek Philology. Under the head of 
Prosody the author has given merely a brief collection of 
rules, as the larger work on this subject, now in the press, and 
which will appear in a few weeks, will be found to contain 
all that is requisite in this department of instruction. To 
that same work the author has been compelled to transfer 
the remarks on the analogies of the Indo-Germanic tongues, 
which were originally intended to form part of the present 
volume. It was found, as.the Grammar“advanced towards 
its completion, that the additiqn of these analogies would 
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make it too large in size; and although a work like the 
present is certainly the true one for such a discussion, yet 
it is hoped that the remarks in question will not be out of 
place even at the end of a treatise on Greek Prosody. 


The present work, it will be perceived then, lays but | 


few claims to originality either of design or execution. 
The object of the editor has been to present, in a small 
compass, all that his own experience as an instructor has 
shown him to be really useful in Greek elementary studies. 
His principal guide has been the excellent grammar of 
Matthiz, of which the present volume may be in some re- 
spects considered as an abstract; and valuable materials 
have been at the same time obtained from the labours of 
Buttmann, Rost, and other distinguished philologists. As 
regards the formation of the Greek verb, he has preferred 
the old system to the more philosophical and elaborate 
one of Thiersch, from its being better adapted to the ca- 
pacities of younger students. 'Thiersch’s system will do 
very well after an acquaintance with the formation of the 
- Sanscrit verb, but its success otherwise, in this country 
at least, is extremely problematical. | 
In preparing the present edition for the press, great pains 
have been taken to ensure accuracy, and in several in- 
stances changes have been made where the language ap- 
peared either obscure or wanting in precision. One or 
two inadvertences of expression, moreover, of no great 
moment in themselves, have also been rectified, and the 
work is now presented to the young student in the full as- 
surance that he will find in it both a useful and an accu- 
rate manual, 


PREFACE, vB 


The compiler of the present volume owes it to himself 
to state, that he intends, at no very distant day, to publish 
a Grammar of the Greek Language which will lay more 
claim to the character of an original work, and will be elu- 
cidated throughout by references to the Indo-Germanic 
tongues. Such a work, of course, will be intended for 
more advanced students. In the mean time, he hopes that 
the plain and unpresuming volume which he now puts 
forth will not be regarded as the “ultima Thule” of his 
own researches in Greek philology. 

Columbia College, June, 1830. 
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GREEK GRAMMAR. 


I. THE ALPHABET.'. | 
The Greek alphabet consists of twenty-four letters, 


namely : . 
A, a, "AApa, Alpha, a 
B, B, 6, Bijra, Beta, b 
YS Tap Gamma, . 
, 9, AéAra, Delta, i 
E, €, “EpiAév, Epsilon, 6. 
Z, $5 Z7ra, Zeta, z.- 
H, , "Hra, Eta, € 
0, 3, 4, O7rTa, Theta, th, 
I, t; "Iora, Tota, i. 
K, x, Kdrna, ‘ Kappa, k. 
A, A, Adéu6éa, ‘kambda, 1. 
M, fe Mv, Mu, m. 
N, »; Nv, | Nu, n. 
my &, tabs > 
0,0,. "Ouxpov, Omicron? 0. 
Il, m4 iz, Pi, p. 
P, 9, ‘Po, Rho, I. 
=, 0, (when final, )* Xiypa, Sigma, 8 
T, 7, Tav, Tau, t. 
YT, vy "Ypid6y, Upsilon,> — u. 
+ &, 9, di, Phi, ph, 
X, x, Xi, Chi, ch. 
fT, ~, x Vi, Psi, 


2. Smooth, or unaspire ted e; so called to distinguish it from H, which 
was anciently one of the marks of the rough breathing, or aspirate. 

3. Small o, to distinguish it from omega (w), or great (i. e., long) o. 

4. The German scholars have introduced the practice of using ¢ at 
the end of syllables likewise, when they make an entire word with which 
another is compounded; as, dvcnevic, eicpépw, mpocetrov. But this 
practice, which has not even the authority of MSs. in its favour, cannot 

systematically introduced without inconvenience to orthography; and 
it is not agreeable to the genius of the ancients, wno were not accustomed 
to separate, by the understanding, the different parts of discourse. 

5. Smooth v, to distinguish it from the aspirated v (*Y), which was 
one of the ancient signs of the digamma, and also passed mto' the Latin 
V, as. Vin1, Alvom. ° A 


2 PRONUNCIATION. 


II. PRONUNCIATION OF THE LETTERS. 

A, when long, is sounded like the English a m far 
when short, like the a@ in fat. 

I’, before a vowel, like the hard English g; but before 
another y, and also-before a #, &, y, is sounded like ng in 
sing. ‘Thus, dyyedoc, pronounce ang-élos; dyKadv, ang-kon, 
é&c.? 

E, like the short English e in met. . 

Z, like a soft d passing gently into the sound of z. Thus, to 
Ga, pronounce d-zao ; peAttw, melid-zo, &c. 

H, like the English a in cane.* 

0, like the English th in think. 

I, when long, like the English e in me; when short, like 
the 3 in pin. | 

TY, like the French u in une, or the German ii. 

X, always guttural, like the German ch in buch. 

Q, like the o in throne. 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE DIPHTHONGS.‘ 
At, like the English adverb aye. 3 
Av, like the syllable ow in now. 
Eve like the English word eye. 


1. ee pronunciation here given is that which has been adopted at the 
institutfon from which the present work emanates. It is by no means 
offered as accurate in every respect, but merely as giving, in some cases, 
an approximation to the ancient sound, and, in others, the result of mod- 
ern, though erroneous, usage.. A separate work on this much-contested 
point will appear at no very distant day. 

2. The true sound of the y before a vowel would appear to have re- 
sembled that of the soft g in the German legen. 

3. The 7 appears to have had, originally, a middle sound between a 
and e, and the grounds on which this opinion rests are as follows: 1. 
The contraction of as and ea into 7; a8, ypderat, ypitat, Cdec, CHC, 
reived, Teixn, GAnbéa, GAnOy. 2. The augment 7, y, and 7v, from a, az, 
and av; as, #Kxovoy, Gveoa, and 7tda. 3. The Doric and Molic change 
of 7 into a; as, ddua, Dor. for ¢gun; miAa, Mol. for rvAn. 

4. The primitive sound of the diphthongs appears to have been a-c, 
a-v, e-t, e-v, &c. The pronunciation of av is obtained from the barki 
of the dog (a, av) in Aristophanes, Vesp., 903. The primitive sou 
of ot seems to have resembled the syllables owy in the word snowy, 
though, of course, wih more of a diphthongal sound. 
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Ev, like the English word yew. 

Oz, like the syllable oy in boy. 

Ov, like the 90 in soon, or the ou in ragost. 
Ye, like the English pronoun we. ‘ 


Iii, DIVISION OF THE LETTERS. 


Seven of the letters are vowels, namely, a, €, 7, t, 0, v 
© The remaining seventeen are consonants. 


1. VoweEts. 
~ 1. The seven vowels are divided into three classes, 
namely: short, long, and doubtful. Thus, 
. Short, _—, 0, 
Long, Ns Ws, 
Doubtful, a, ¢, v. 
2. The short vowels are those, the pronunciation of which 
occupies the shortest possible time. 
3. The long vowels are those which require in their 
pronunciation twice as much time as the short. 
4. The doubtful are those which can be pronounced both 
as short and long in different words, being short in some 
words and long in others.' , 


2. Diravuones. . » 

1. The vowels are combined in a variety of ways, two 
and two together, into one sound, and hence aré formed the 
diphthongs. 

2. Diphthongs are formed by the union of a back-vowe? 
(a, €, 0) with a front-vowel (4, v), praducing one sound. 


1. The student must not suppose, from the epithet ‘“‘ doubtful,” 38 ap- 
plied to these vowels, that there is, in every case, something wavering 
and uncertain in their nature. The meaning is simply this: the short 
vowel ¢ has its corresponding long vowel 7, and the short vowel o its 
corresponding long vowel w ; but in the case of @, ¢, v, there is no sep 
arate vowel-sign for the long and short quantities, and, therefore, the length 
or shortness of the vowel is to be determined, not by the eye, but by the 
spplication of some rule. . 

2. The sounds of a, ¢, 0, being formed by the organs in the back part 
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3. Of the diphthongs, six are proper, where both vowels 
are heard combined into one sound; and six improper, 


where the sound of one vowel predominates over that of 
the other. 


4. The proper diphthongs are, therefore, az, av, et, €v, ot, 
ov. The improper are g, q, @, where the ¢, or second vowel, 
is subscribed, and also 7v, vt, wv, which last three are not 
of as common occurrence as @, 4, @.' 


de Len 3. Consonants. 
or 
1. Of the severiteen consonants, nine are mutes, that is, 


letters whereof no distinct sound can be produced without 
the addition of a vowel. 
2. These nine are divided into three classes, namely, 
soft, intermediate, and aspirate. Thus, 
Three soft, Wt, Ky Te 
Three intermediate, B, y, ¢. 
Three aspirate, d, X, 9. 
3. These, when read perpendicularly, form the three 
orders of mutes, each soft consonant having its correspond- 
ing intermediate and aspirate. Thus, 


T, B, @. 


KY, X- 
° tT, 6, 0. 


of the mouth, thay be called back-vewels ; and the sounds of ¢ and v, be- 
ing formed in the front part of the mouth, may be denominated froné- 
vowels. 

1. Originally, the ¢, 9, @ were closely allied to az, ec, oc, and only so 
distinguished, that, in the latter, a, e¢, and o were sounded of the same 
length with the ¢; while, in the former, the long sound of 4, é, and 6 pre- 
ceded, and the t merely followed as a short echo. This accurate pronun- 
ciation, however, appears to have been lost at an early period, even among 
the Greeks themselves, and therefore, at present, we pronounce ¢, 7, @ 
m the same way as Gd, 7, o5 and the subscribed or undermnitten | rota 
serves as & mere grammatical sign for determining erivation or 
distinguishing the forms. Originally, the :, even in these improper diph- 
thongs, was written by the side of the other sound, and in the use of cap- 
itals this practice still obtains. Thus we write ddye, but “Acénc, passing 
over, in either case, the sound of the ¢. So, agein, 467, but, with the 
rapital letter, ’Qzdy7. 
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4. Mutes of the same class must always come tugether, 
from a principle of‘euphony. Thus, 


INTERMEDIATE. SOFT. ASPIRATE. 
E6don0¢. | énrd. $O6vo0¢. 
bydooe. | 6KTO. ExGoe. 


§. From the organs with which they are pronounced, 7, 
B, p are termed labdials or lip-letters ; «, y, y, gutturals ; 
and rT, 6, 8, dentals. 

6. Four of the consonants are called liquids, namely, A, 
##; ¥, p; and they are so denominated because, in pronunci- 
ation, they easily flow into other sounds. 

7. These four liquids, together with the sibilant, or hiss- 
ing letter ¢, are also called semivowels, because their sound 
can be pretty distinctly perceived without the accession of 
a vowel. ae 

8. There are three double consonants, namely, ¢, é, +,. 
composed of any letter of each of the three orders of mutes. 
followed by ¢. Thus, — | ; 


ttc, Bo, d¢, form yp ; 
ko, YS, XS, form §; 
(ro), 5¢, (8¢), form ¢." 

9. These double consonants are universally used {except 
in Holic and Doric Greek) instead of their corresponding 
simple letters. Not, however, where the two simple letters 
belong to two different parts of the compound, as éx-cevw, 
Dot &tetw? 


1. The combinations rr and 6¢ are merely inserted to complete the 
analogy to the eye; since ¢ is equivalent, in fact, to d¢ merely, and 
whenever a, 7, or @ comes before o, it is thrown away ; as, for 
évirow, and reicw for reifow. Sometimes, even in the case of dc, the 
same rejection takes place, as Epeiow for étpeidow, where ¢ could not oc: 
cupy the place of the characteristic letter () of the future. 

2. Yet ’AOjvate is used instead of ’A@jvacde. 
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IV. BREATHINGS. 


1 Every vowel, or diphthong, which is pronounced with- ~ 
out a letter preceding it, is necessarily connected with a 
breathing. | | 

2. There are two breathings, the soft' and aspirate; and, 
consequently, every word beginning with a vowel, or diph- 
thong, must be pronounced with one of these breathings. 

3. The signs employed for these breathings are, for the 
soft (’), as def, €&; and for the aspirate (‘), as i7ép, qeic.* 

4. The soft breathing has no perceptible power ;? the as- 
pirate is equivalent to the modern h, as umép, pronounce 
huper. . 

5. YT at the beginning of words in the Attic dialect is al- 
ways to be pronounced with the aspirate; as ddxvOoc, 
bdAoc, UBptc. : 

6. In diphthongs the breathings are marked over the 
second vowel ; as ol, al, evOuc, abré¢ ; because the breath- 
ing does not belong to either of the blended vowels separ- 
ately, but to the whole mingled sound. When, however, 
"an improper diphthong has the iota adscribed, as in the 
case of capital letters, or, otherwise, subscribed, the mark 
of the breathing is placed by or over the initial vowel,.as 
“Avdnc, done. 

7. P is the only consonant that receives a breathing, 
since it cannot be pronounced without an audible expiration. 
When p stands at the beginning of a word, therefore, this 
breathing is always the aspirate ; as péw, Autéc, which in 
Latin is placed after the R, as rhetor, from the Greek pjrwp. 

1. Called also “ smooth,” and by its Latin name lenis. 
tho cen dh seated unenarked, -ARerward thet sita'wes divided int 
two halves, and the first half, F, was employed to denote the aspirate 
the second half, 1, the soft breathing. By a subsequent abbreviation of 
these, two other marks were formed, namely, {| and J, which finally 
changed into (‘) and (’), the signs now in use. 


3. It attaches itself to the sound pronounced, as if spontaneously, with 
out any exertion of -he lungs. 
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8. But when 2 p is followed by another p, the first must 
have the soft breathing, and the latter the aspirate, as dp» 
pnxroc, Eppeov ; for two of these letters could not be pro~ 
nouriced in succession each with an aspirate. : 


V. DIGAMMA. 

1. Besides the rough breathing, there was in several di- 
alects another sound, somewhat similar in nature, formed 
between the lips, and having the same relation to f, ph, and 
v, that the aspirate bears to ch, g, and k. 

2. It was originally a full and strong consonant, and rep- 
resented by a letter closely resembling the Roman F. This 
letter was called digamma, because looking like a double 
gamma, and originally occupied the sixth place in the Greek 
alphabet. 

3. The term Zolic digamma was given to it, because it 
was retained in the alphabet principally by those branches 
of the Greek race that were of AXolic descent. Its true 
name, however, was Bai (Vaz), the other appellation hav- 
ing been invented by the grammarians. 

4. In the dialects which retained the digamma, its sound 
was soon softened down, and it then answered, in pronun- 
ciation, to the English wh. Between two vowels it was 
still more attenuated, and passed, even with the Aolians, 
into v; as aijp, abides, for afp, Has. 

5. In Aolic the digamma served also for the rough 
breathing, which had no place in that dialect." 


VI. ACCENTS.? 
1. There are three accents in Greek; the acute, grave, 
and circumflex. . 
2. The acute is denoted by the sign (‘), a8 @vAaE. The 


1. For some further remarks respecting the digamma, congult Excur- 
vie B, at the end of this volume. 
2. For a more enlarged view of accents, consult Excursus C — 


8 ACCENTS. 


grave is never marked, but lends its sign to the softened 
acute. The circumflex is indicated by (~), as x7Tr0¢. 

3. In every word there can be but one predominant tone, 

to which all the rest are subordinate, This is the sharp or 
acute accent, the fundamental tone of discourse being the 
grave. : 
4. The grave accent, therefore, does not require any 
mark ; since, if the syllable which receives the strengthened 
accent be ascertained, we know that all the rest must have 
the weaker or fundamental one. Consequently, it would 
be superfluous to write O&dddpo¢, since Oeddwooe is sufli- 
cient. 

5. When a word which, by itself, has the acute accent 
on the last syllable, stands in connexion before other words, 
the acute tone is softened down, and passes more or less 
into the grave. ‘This depressed accent is called the soft- 
ened acute, and is indicated by the mark of the grave, the 
strictly grave syllables having, as we have just remarked, 
no use for this sign, and lending it, therefore, to the soft- 
ened acute. Thus, dpy7) d& roAAad dpay dvayxdle xaxa. 

6. The acute accent is placed on one of the last three 
syllables of a word, the circumflex on one of the last two. 

7. All words which have no accent on the last syllable 
are called Barytones, because a syllable neither marked by 
an acute nor circumflex accent has, of course, the grave 
tone (Gapvy révor). | 

8. All words which have the acute on the last syllable 
are called Oxytones (’Ofvréva, from é&b¢ and tévoc).' 

1. The ancients observed, in pronunciation, both quantity and accent. 
This, however, is extremely difficult of accomplishment at the present 
day, and it is better for the learner, therefore, to let the quantity predom- 
inate, as being for us the more important of the two. Still, however, the 
student should accustom himself to distinguish every accented vowel 
from an unaccented one. Thus, for example, we can accent the first 
syllable in GvOpwroc, and yet keep the second long; as in the English 
grandfather, almsbasket. , Care must be taken, at the same time, not 


to prolong the accented short vowels; as, for example, not to pronounce 
5rrep like grep. 
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VII. MARKS OF READING. 

1 Fora pertod and comma the same signs are employed 
in Greek as in English. 

2. The colon and semicolon have one and the same mark, 
namely, a dot or point above the line; as, 2ru@Awoé we wal . 
TUpase ely. 

3. A sign of interrogation has this form (;), as, tt rovro; 
It is the same in appearance as our English semicolon, and 
not unlike our mark of interrogation inverted. 

4. No sign of exclamation occurs in the older editions, 
yet, after interjections, and terms indicative of feeling, it is 
well to put the one in use among us; as, © pot, Tay Trapdr- 
TWOY KaKav! dev! dev! 

5. Diastdle, or hypodiastole, has the same sign as the 
comma, and is used in certain small compound words, to 
distinguish them from others ; as, 5,rc (** whatever,” formed 
from dorcc) for distinction sake from 6re (* that”); and 8,r« 
(‘which also”) for distinction sake from 5re (“ when”). 

6. In place, however, of the diastole or hypodiastole, 
many of the more recent editions have merely the syllables 
of such words separate, and without the inserted mark ; as, 
6 te and 6 re, instead of 8,7¢ and 6,re. This method is at- 
tended with less interruption than the other, and is, at the 
same time, equally perspicuous. 

7. A dierésis, or sign of separation, is put when two vow- 
els that follow in succession are not to be read as a diph- 
thong, but separately. It is indicated by two dots placed 
horizontally over the second one of the two vowels ; and, il 
the accent fall on that same vowel, the accentual mark is 
placed between the two dots. Thus, didfc (to be pro- 


nounced 4-téf¢), mpate (to be pronounced mpa-te). 
VIII. CONTRACTIONS. 


1. Contractions are of two kinds, proper and tmprope+ 
called, otherwise, synerésis and crasis. 


, 10 CONTRACTIONS. 


2. A proper contraction, or syneresis, is when two sin- 
gle vowels, or open sounds, coalesce without change into 
one diphthong ; as, 762 contracted into 71X00 3 ; telyet con- 
tracted into relyet. 

3. An improper contraction, or crasis, 1s | when two single 
vowels coalesce, but are mixed together to such a degree 
that a vowel or diphthong of a different sound is substitu- 
ted ; as, te{yea contracted into telyn; 5 éude contracted 
into obpéc. 

4. Syllables contracted by crasis-are long, and have com- 

monly a mark (’). placed over them, indicative of its having 
taken place. Thus, réya0d for ta dya0d; tabrd for ta 
aiTd. |. 
5. If, in the process of contraction, a mute is brought be- 
fore an aspirated vowel, the mute is also aspirated; as, 
Soidarog for tov tdatoc ; Yoludriov for Td iudrov. 

6. The subscript iota ought never to appear in contrac- 


tions by crasis, unless it be found, previous to contraction, 


in the: first syllable of the second word. Thus, x@ra for 
kai elra; and éye@da for éye olda. But xdme for wai én, 
not adme; and xnav for Kal dy, not x¢v." 


IX. APOSTROPHE OR ELISION. 


1. By apostrophe is meant the cutting off of a short vowel 
at the end of a word when the next word begins with a 
rowel ; and, when this takes place, it is indicated by the 
mark (’) set over the empty space; as, én’ éuov for én? 
eyo. 

2. When the following word has the rough breathing, 
and the elided vowel was preceded by a smooth mute, this 
mute becomes aspirated ; as, dd’ ov for dd ov. 

3. The vowels elided by apostrophe are a, e, ¢, 0, but not 


"vu. Monosyllables, however, in a, t, o (the epic pd ex- 


1. Many editions of the ancient writers, and almost all the lexicons, of 
fend against this rule. 
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cepted), and the z in the dative singular and plural of the 
third declension, are not elided. 

4. Neither does the z in re and 6re suffer elision, except 
in the Homeric dialect. The reason with regard to tt is, 
that it might sometimes be confounded with te; while, if 
the ¢ in 5rz sufféred elision, 67’ might be confounded with 
bre, and 66’ with 66. . 

5. The o in 7pé is not elided, and for that very reason is 
not used by the poets before a vewel. In composition, 
however, it coalesces with the augment, and with the initial 
vowel of the following word, and oe and oo are contracted 
into ov ; as, mpovTuper for mpoétuper ; mpovrrroc for mpdorr- 
TOC. 

6. The poets elided, though seldom, the diphthong az ; 
and only in the passive endings pat, oat, Tat, oat; as, 
BobAcc®” Edn, Epyou’ Exwv. Of the elision of the diphthong 
ot no example is found in Homer and the epic poets. The 
Attics elided it only in ody’ for oljoc before w, but not in 
pot and got. 

7. Since elision, by the suppression of vowels, evidently 
hurts, in some degree, distinctness of expression, it is gen- 
erally avoided in prose, so that even the slenderest sounds 
sometimes remain open. 

8. When the first word ends with a long vowel or diph- 
thong, and the second begins with a short vowel, this latter 
is elided by the Attic poets; as, mov ’ory for mov éoriy ; 
‘Epun "uroAaie for ‘Eput éumodate. And, in prose writers, 
& *yabé for & dyabé. . 

9. In diphthongs, also, the first short vowel is cut off 
after a long one in the preceding word, chiefly after 7; as, 
4 "voébera for 4) eboébera; 7) ’bpw for ui) edpw. 


X. N épeAnvorixdr. 


1. By v édeAnvorixdy is meant v appended to certain 
final syllables, and it was so called because, as was erro- 
eo 


a 
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neously supposed, this » did not belong to the termination, 
but was appended to the final vowel merely to prevent an 
hiatus (a word ending with a vowel and the next word be- 
ginning with one), and, therefore, drew, as it were, the sec- 
ond vowel to the first. 

2. In truth, however, this » is not, as i» generally sup- 
posed, merely an invention for the sake of euphony, but be- 
longed to the ancient formation, and was first dropped be- 
fore a consonant as the language became softer. _ 

3. This » épsAxvatixéy is added (to adopt the language 
of grammartans) to datives plural in ot, and, consequently, in 
& and az; to the third persons of verbs in « or ¢; to the 
numeral efxoot, “twenty,” and to the adverbs mépvo, rav- 
tdéract, voopt, Tpba0e, xs, vv, when the following word be- 
gins with a vowel; as, év pnoty dAlyotc, maou elev éxet- 
voi, Erurpev abtéy, elxooty Ern yeyovar, &c. 

XI. OTHER FINAL LETTERS. 

1. The letter ¢ is sometimes found at the end of words, 
on the same principle as the » é¢eAnvorixéy. Thus, we 
have ovrw before a consonant, and ovtwe before a vowel. 
So also in péypic and dypic, except that these two last often 
stand without c before a vowel. , 

2. In like manner, the particle od, “ not,” ‘takes before a 
consonant a final «, and, consequently, before the rough 
breathing a final y. Thus, ob mdpeorty, obe &veotiv, ody 
breorey. 

3. When, however, this particle stands at the end of a 
clause, or where there is a pause in the sense, the « falls 
away; as, Touro 0’ ov, “ but this not.” O8- dAA’ brav—, 
* No: but when—.” 

4. The preposition é%, “ out of, ” has this form only be- 
fore vowels and before a pause; as, é éuov, é= Srov, xa 
xnav &. Before all consonants the ¢ of the double letter é 
(xc) falls away, and the « remains; as, é« tovrov, éx dad- 
aoonc, én yijc. 


+ 
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ye Atte CHANGES OF THE CONSONANTS. 


1. In the concurrence of two or more consonants, those 
of the same class can alone stand together, as has already 
been remarked. Hence an aspirated consonant can only 
be joined to an aspirate, 3 middle to a middle, a smooth to 
a smooth. In the formation of Greek words, therefore, we 
must change . 
térpi6raz = into Wills , 
yéypapras “ yéyparrrat. 
be Bibéoe. 


énvypagdny “ éneypdbdqy 
brimOqy 


In composition, however, the preposition é* remains un- 
changed before 1, J, 6, and hence we have éxdiddvaz, éx- 
Oeivar, &c. - - 

2. Three or more consonants cannot stand immediately 
together: but one of them (usually a o standing between 
two consonants) must be omitted, or such forms entirely 
avoided. Thus, . 

Instead of térvdobe we say Térvdbe. 
menAéyooar “ serAéy Oat. 


térugyras =“ treriparat, or 


Exceptions. (1.) This rule does not operate in com 
pounds, where perspicuity of derivation renders the reten 
tion of the third consonant necessary ; as, éx7riw, éxorév 
dw, dvepBaproc. (2.) If the first or last of the three con. 
sonants is a liquid (A, p, », p)s whereby the harshness of 
pronunciation is softened ; as, éxxAnola, reupOelc, oxAnpéc, 


3. Two syllables following one another cannot both be- 
gin with an aspirate (¢, Ware but, in this ease, the aspi- 
rated consonant which stands at the beginning of the first 
syllable is changed into its Kindred smooth. ‘Thus, 
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For peplanwa we say TediAnKa. 
~ xexopnka =“ kexapnka. 
BEGvnxa =“ rEOunKa. 


Exceptions, (1.) The passive termination in 877, and all 
its derivative terminations which begin with %, have no in- 
fluence upon the preceding aspirate; and thus we write, 
apoddny, xbOgv, SapOjcovrat, SpepOjvat. In the verbs 
Viey and tiOévaz alone, 3 is changed into t before those 
terminations ; as, érv@nv, éréOnv. (2.) So also the adver- 
bial terminations Yev and % ; as, mavraydbeyv, KopevOo0c. 
(3.) In most compounds also the rule is neglected ; as, dy- 
Ooddpoc, Epudaivw. : 

4. If the latter aspirate, which caused the change, dis- 
appear, the former resumes its proper shape; thus, Jd- 
g@o¢g becomes Tdadoc, “a grave,” by the previous rule, but 
the ‘verb is Yarrw, “I bury.” So tpédw makes Ypépa, 
in the future; tpéyw, Opssw ; Tidw, Yinpw ; the presents 
of these verbs being changed by the previous rule from 
Dpédw, Ypéxo, and. Jvdw. So also the noun Uplé, “ hatr,” 
makes tpiyo¢ in the genitive (instead of the old form dpi- 
yac) and Ypié in the dative plural, where the aspirate re- 
appears. | 

5. The rough breathing likewise disappears in the first 
syllable when y stands in the next. Thus, the old and 
genuine form of éyw was &yw, but the aspirate was changed 
into the smooth for euphony, and reappears when the ¥ is - 
no longer present, as in the future &w. 

6. When the rough breathing meets with a smooth, it 
changes the same into an aspirate, not only in composition, 
but, as has already been remarked, even in accidental con- 
currence ; as, Edodoc (from émi and dddc), deyfuepoc (from 
déxa and juépa), td’ juépay (for én’ quépay), &c. 

7. Aspirates are never doubled ; but, when two come to- 
gether, the first must be changed into its own smooth ; as, 
Lard, not Lagga ; Bdwyoc, not Bayyoc ; ’ATOic, not ’Ad- 
Gig ; MarOaioc, not MaO@atoc. 

8. The letter p in the beginning of a word is doubled 
whenever it is preceded by a vowel in composition or in- 
flection; as, 2ppé0nv from péw; dpbntoc, meptppoos, &e. 
After a diphthong, however, the single p remains; as, ev- 
poo, evpvOj10¢. 

9. Before yu, the labials B, 7, ¢,1) are changed into p; 
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as, for rérpebuar write rétpyupar; for térvmpae write ré- 
Tuppat ; for yé)paduat, yéypaypat. Before the same let- 
ter, x and vy are changed into y; as, AéAeypae for AéAey- 
pat; dédoypuat for dédoxuar. And the linguals 6, 0, rT, ¢ 
are changed before the same into o; as, dawa for ddua ; 
mréretopat for nérecOuar; ivvopae for FvuTpat ; phdioua 
for widicua. ; 

10. Before o, the linguals 0, 0, r, ¢ are dropped ; as, for 
nrédat write mr60t; for tARG0w, TARow ; for owpaTot, O0- 
pao; for dpndgow, dprdow. 

11. The letter v, before the labials GB, u, 7, ¢, yp, is 
changed into p; a8, éuGdAAw (from éy and BdAAw), ovp- 
mpdoow (from ovv and mpdoow), &c. The same letter is 
changed into y before y, «, v, 5 (though pronounced as ng) ; 
as, éyyeAdw (from éy and yeAdw), ovyyaipw (from ovy and 
xalpw), &c. , _ 

12. If » comes before A or p, it is changed into A orp, 
as, for ovvAoyisw, ovupinra, write ovAAoyic@, ovppitrrw. 

13. The letter » is usually thrown away before o or ¢; 
as, for daiuovot, ovvgvyia, write daluoot, ovgvyfa. But 
the preposition év before o and ¢ remains throughout un- 
changed ; as, évociw, évféovat. On the other hand, the 
preposition ovv, before o followed by a vowel, changes » 
into 0; as, ovocirta, ovoceiw, for ovvatria, ovyvcetw. 

14. When the letter 7, and +, 6, or @ following, are to- 
gether rejected before o, then the vowel remaining, if short, 
is changed into a diphthong, namely, ¢ into es, and o into 
ov ; and, if a doubtful vowel, is lengthened. The long vow- 
els 7 and @ remain unchanged. Thus, 


rudbervrat becomes TuPsiat. 
onevdow “* orrelod. 


AcovTat sti ‘Aéovel. 
TUNTOVTOL “ TUNTOVOL. 
tupayto. “* tinbdot. 
ytyavror “yh ydiot. 
ol “ dcixvvet 
TUNTWYTOL “ TONTWOL. 


In some instances this alteration takes place when only 1 
has been rejected ; as, évg becomes ele ; TaAarG, TAAGC, 
pédave, penis. . _ 


16. FIGURES AFFECTING SYLLABLES. 


XII. FIGURES AFFECTING SYLLABLES. 
1. Prosthésts is the addition of one or more letters at the 
begining of a word; as, openpos for punpdc ; éeixoor for 
elxoot.' 

2. Paragége is the addition of one or more letters at the 
end of a word; as, 700a for %¢; Adyovoty for Adyorc. 

3. Epenthésis is the insertion of one or more letters in 
the body of a word ; as, 7réAeuoc for méAeuoc ; Smrrdétrepog 
for émérepoc. 

4. Syncope is the taking away of one or more letters 
from the body of a word; as, Tépaoc for Téparos 5 ; TaTpo¢ 
for rarépoc. 

5. Apherésis is the taking away of one or more letters 
from the beginning of a word; as, elGw for AciBw; 7 for 

og or pn. | 
" 6. Apocépe is the taking away of one or more letters 
from the end of a word ; as, dp for mrapd; do for dapa. 

7. Metathésis is the transposition of letters and syllables , 
as, Expadoy for ErapOov, from mépOw ; Edpaxov for Edapkor, 
from dépxw ; xpadia for xapdla; dtapmés for drparrc. 

8. T'mésis is the separation of the preposition of a com 
pound from the verb by means of sqme other word interve 
ning ; as, Umép tivd Exery for vrrepéyery Tivd. 


XIV. DIALECTS. | 

1. The principal dialects of the Greek language are four ;- 
the olic, Doric, Ionic, and Attic. 

2. The Zolic retained the most numerous traces of the 
early Greek, and hence the Latin coincides more with this 
than with the other dialects. It was distinguished from the 
Doric by trifling differences ; chiefly, however, by the use 


~. Most, if not all, of the examples of prosthesis are, in fact, cld forms 
esis. 


of the language. So also those of paregoge and epent 
2. For more particular remarks conceming the dialects, cansult Ex- 


cursus )), and the observations at the end of each declension, &c 
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- of the digamma before vowels at the beginning and in the 
middle of words, and before some consonants, as p; whereas 
the digamma was dropped by the Doric and other dialects. 

3. The Dorie was hard, rough, and broad, particularly 
from the frequent use of a for 7 and w; as, d Ad@a for 7 
Anon; Tay xopay for Tay Kkopwy ;. and from the use of two 
consonants, where the other Greeks employed the double 
consonants ; aa, peAtodetat for pedscerat, &c., which was 
alsu the custom in Holic. It was rudest among the Spar- 
tans, the enemies of all change, and was spoken in its great- 
est purity by the Messenians. 

4. The Tonite was the softest of all the dialects, on ac- 
count of the frequent meeting of vowels, and the rejection 
of aspirated letters. Thus, they said roréw for 7rol@ 5 TUT- 
reo for rirrov; déxopat for déyopar; érraipéw for dpaipa 
Hence also it is fond of the Aiatus, or confluence of vowel 
sounds, against which the Attic so carefully guards. 

5. The Aétic was the most polished dialect, and forms 
the basis of our ordinary grammars. It avojded the colli- 
sion of vowel sounds, and was, therefore, fond of contrac- 
tions. It differed from the Jonic by using the long a where 
the Ionians employed the 7 after a vowel or the letter p, and 
by preferring the congonants with an aspirate, which the 
Ionians rejected. It employed, also, in its later stages, the 
double £6 instead of the old p¢, and the double tr instead 
of the hissing go. 


XV. PARTS OF SPEECH. 


1. There are eight parts of speech in Greek, namely, Ar- 
ticle (4pOpov), Noun (Gvopua), Adjective (ériOerov), Pronoun 
(dvrwvupia), Verb (pia), Adverb (émipphua), Preposttion 
(mpoGéotc), and Conjunction (obvdecpoc). 

2. The Interjection is ranked among adverbs. 

8. The Article, Noun, Adjective, and Pronoun are de 

B2 
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clined by Genders (yévn), Cases (1réoec), and Numbers” 


(dpe6uol). 

4. There are three Genders; the Masculine (yevoc dp- 
oevixbv), Feminine (9nAvxév), and Neuter (obdérepoy) ; and 
to mark the gender the article is usually employed in gram- 
mar; namely, 6 for the masculine, 7) for the feminine, and 
76 for the neuter. ‘Thus, 6 dvOpwrrec, “ the man ;” 1) yuri, 
“the womans” TO ypiua, “ the “thing.” Some nouns, how- 
ever, are both masculine and feminine ; as, 6, 7), K6Ttvoc, 
“ the wild olive-tree.” ‘These are said to be of the common 
gender. 

5. There are three numbers, the Singular (dprOpdc éve- 
K6¢), Dual (dvindég), and Plural (rAnOvyrixés). The sin- 
gular denotes one ; the plural more than one ; the dual, two, 
orapair , 

6. There are five cases, the Nominative (1rootc évouac- 
Tinh), Genitive (yevtxh), Dative (dorcKh), Accusative (alre- 
arth), and Vocative (KAqriKh). 

7. The Greek name of the ablative would be ddazpert- 
kf, but the national grammarians of Greece do not make 
mention of this case, because in Greek its form is, in every 
instance, the same with the dative. . 


GENERAL RULES. 


1. Nouns of the neuter gender have the nominative, ac- 
cusative, and vocative alike in all the numbers ; and these 
cases in the plural end always in a. 

2. The nominative and vocative plural are always alike. 

3. ‘Fhe nominative, accusative, and vocative dual are 
alike ; as also the genitive and dative. 

4. The dative singular in all three declensions ends in ¢. 
In the first two, however, the ¢ is subscribed. 

5 The genitive plural ends always in wy. 


- # 
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“XVI. THE ARTICLE. 


1 The article is a word prefixed to a noun, and serving 
to ascertain or define it. Its declension is as follows 


Singular. 
Mase. Fem, Neuter. 
Non. é ri) 76 the. 
Gen. TOU THC Tov of the. 
Dat. Th) To 7? to the. 
Accus. TOY TH T the. 
Dual. 

4am k etd ri ~—> the two. 
Gen. f TOLY TAly Tov of oe the 

_ Plural. 
Nom. of al Té the. 
Gen. TOV TOV TOV of the, 
Dat. " -Toic raic TOLC to the. 
Accus.. TOovC THe Th the. 


REMARKS ON THE ARTICLE. 


1. The article was originally a demonstrative pronoun; 
but, in the later Ionic and Attic dialects, it became merely 
a means of defining nouns.' 


1. In the older grammers two articles are given; the prepositive, 6, 


_ 9, 76, and the postpositive, 5c, 7, 5, which we call, at the present day, 


the relative pronoun. In a sentence like the following, ‘This is ¢ 

man who wil deliver us” (Odro¢ toriv 6 avnp b¢ cdcet jyac), the two 
words “the” and “who” (6 and 6c) refer so intimately to each other, 
and lock, as it were, into one another so much like joints, connecting in 
this way the two clauses as members or limbs of one sentence, that the 
Greeks termed them dpa, articuli, or joints. The first of these, how- 
ever, namely, 6, 7, 70, stands very commonly with its simple clause 
alone, and is therefore, strictly speaking, in such instances no longer 
an article or joint. But this arises from the circumstance, that, in very 
many instances of tris kind, the second clause is not expressed in words, 
pat is left to be mentally supplied ; such as, “who is spoken of,” or 


ne i a a _ - ee 
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2. There is no ferm of the article for the vocative, for & 
is au interjection. . 
3. If the particles ye and de are annexed to the article, 


“g_, it has the signification of the pronoun “ this,” but the de- 


lension remains the same. Thus, dde, jjde, réde, genitive 


_ Tovde, Thade, TovdE, &c. 


4. In the early Greek the article was réc, Tf, 76, and 
hence arise the plural tof, raf in Doric and Ionic, and the 
T in the neuter and the oblique cases. 


XVII. NOUNS. 


1. The Declensions (xAtcetc) of nouns are three, corre- 
sponding te the first three declensions in Latin. 

2. ‘The First Declension has four terminations: two fem- 
tnine, @ and 7; and two masculine, ac and ne. 

3. The Second Declension has two terminations,-o¢ and 
ov. Nouns in o¢ are generally masculine, sometimes femi- 
nine ; nouns in ov are always neuter. 

4. The Third Declension ends in a, t, v, neuter; w fem- 
tnine; and v, &, p, 0, w, of all genders; and increases in 
the genitive. 


XVIII. FIRST DECLENSION. 
| Terminations. 
7 } feminine. | ne } masculine 
1. Nouns in pa and a pure, that is, a preceded by a 
vowel, together with some proper names, as Afda, ’Av- 
dpopédar, PtAouhAa, Atortua, and also the substantive dAa- 


Aé, “a war-cry,” have the genitive in ac, and retain their 
a through all the cases of the singular. 


‘¢ who is here concerned,” or “‘ whom you know,” &c. Hence it became, 
by degrees, a usage of the lan to annex the prepositive article 4, 7, 
76 by itself to every object which is to be represented as definite, either 
by means of the language itself or from the circumstances. In their 
whole theory, however, the two articles are adjective pronouns. (Butt- 
mann’s larger Grommar, p. 121, Robinson's transl.) 
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2. All the contracted nouns of this declension likewise 
retain the a in the genitive and other cases of the singular ; 
as, pv, prv-adc, &e. ; ’"AOnva, ’AOGnr-ac, &c. 

3. All other nouns in a have the genitive in yc, and J - F 
tive in 4; but m the accusative and vocative they resum’> ~~ 
their a. 

4. Nouns in 7 retain the 7 throughout the singular num- 
ber, making the accusative in 7, and the vocative in 9. 


* 


Examries. 
4 jyépa, “ the day.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.4  dpé N. Ta jyép-a, N. al  syép-at, 
G. tiz¢ , G. raly hyeép-aty, G. Toe jpep-dr, 
D. 7 hrs, D. raly ; aly, D. taic snip ave 
V. hubpa. v. Whee Vv Mpa 


4 aepia, “ wisdam.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.% ogi-a, N. Ta ogi-a, N. al cogi-at, 
G. ric cogl-ac, . Taiv cogi-aty, G. Tév cogi-dy, 
D. ry cogi-¢, D. Taiv cogi-atvy D. raig copi-acc, 
A. Ty cogl-ay, A. Ta oogi-a, A. Tag codgi-ac, 
v cogi-a. V. - cogi-a. V. cogi-ai 

4 O6&a, “ the opinion.” 

Singular - Bual. Pleral 
N.f  d6&-a, N. ra d6€-a, N. ai 66&-at, 
G. tig d6é-n¢, G. raiv d66&-acy, G. réiv dok-dy, 

5 “4, D. raiy 66§-ary, D. rai¢ 66§-atc, 
A oy 65§-ay, A. ta 60€-a, A 66£-ac, 
Vv Vv. 06&-a. Vv 66€-at. 


4 kegaah, * the head.” 


N. af paiva 
N.% «& iP N. rad xegad-d, ’ 
G. rijg xedad-iic G. raiv xegad-aiv, G. rv Kepad-Gy, 
D. rH Kegad-G, D. raty xegad-aiv, D. raic xepar-ai¢ 
A. THY Kedad-ny, A. ta kepad-d, A. tag Kepad-de, 
Vv kegaa-7. V. kegaa-d. Vv kegaa-ai 
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Drcuine 

Like guépa, Like cogia, 
Supa, a door, oixia, a house, 
Edpa, a seat, Oxia, as . 
éyopd, a market-place, pidia, friendshig 
Gykipa, an anchor, airia, a cause, 
yégipa, a bridge. GAjGeca, truth. 

Like d6éa, ; Like xegaay, 
yieooa, a tongue, koun, hair, 
dixpa, thirst, 7, @ voice, 
neiva, hunger, @dn, a song, 
VdAacoa, a sea, vedédn, a clous, 
pita, a root, ceAqvn, the moon, 
Gucada, a contest. Tyuh, honout. 


5. Nouns in a¢ make the genitive in ov, and the dative 
in a, and the remaining cases like those of 7épa. 

6. Nouns in 7¢ make the genitive in ov, the accusative 
in 77, and the vocative in 7, and the rest like 7juépa 


Exampies. 


6 veavlac, “ the youth.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6  veavi-ac, N. 7®  -veavi-a, N. of veavi-at, 


G. rod veavi-ov, 
rd 

D. 76 veavi-g, 

A. Tov veavi-ay, 


V. veavi-a. V. veavi-a. V. veavi-at. 
6 tedden, “ the tax-gatherer.” 

Singular.- ° Dual. | . Plural. 
N.6 reAdv-ge, N. 70 = reAdv-a, N. of = reAdr-at, 
G. roi teAdv-ov, .| G. roiy reAdv-auy, G. tév Telwv-dy 
D. tO reaAdv-y, D. roty reAdv-awv, D. roi¢ reddv-ate, 
A. Tov TeAdveny, -| A. TO Teddve-a, A. rove reAdv-ag, 
V. Tedav-n. Vv. TeAOrea. Vv Tediv-as. 

Drciine 
Like veaviae, Like reAdévne, 

poviac, a solitary, &xwvdxne, a short sword, 
Tapuiac, a steward, xeiporéyync, a workman, 
xoxAiac, a snail, alyobjAnc, a goat-sucker, . 
Alveiac, Eineas, EAAnvodixne, a judge at the games 


Ilv@ayépac, Pythagoras, 
"Avagayépac, Anaxzagor 1s. 


G. roiv veavi-aty, 
D. roiy veavi-acy, 
A. Tt veavi-a, 


G. réy veavi-r, 
D. roi¢ veavi-aic, 
A. ‘Tove veavi-ag, 


’"Arpeidnc, Atrides, 
’Ayxions, Anchises. 
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7 Nouns in r7¢, compounds in m¢; as, Kvvarne, “ an 
unpudent person ;” names indicative of nations; as, Iépene, 
“a Persian,” XnvOye, “ a Scythian ;” together with deriv- 
atives from peTpa, TWAG, and tpl6w, a8, yewuétpyc, “a ge- 
ometer,” pvpora@Anc, “a vender of perfumes,” madorpl6ne, 
“a teacher of gymnasties,” make the vocative singular in 4, 
notin7. Thus, cvvemnn¢, voc. cvvard ; Wéponc, voc. Mép- 
od. But Iéponc, a man’s name (Perses), makes 7. 

8. Nouns in orj¢ have 7 or @ in the vocative ; as, Agoriss 
“ a robber,” voc. AgoTh or Agora. 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 

1. In forming these contractions, ea preceded by p, and 
also aa, make @; as, épéa, contracted épa, “ wool ;” pvda, 
pva, “ a mina ;” Bopéac, Boppac, “ the north wind.” 

2. But ca not preceded by p, together with ey and on, 
become 7; as, yéa, yi, “ the earth ;” yadén, yadn, “a wea- 

sel ;” durrA6n, OimAj, “ double ;” ‘Epyéac, ‘Epuije, “ Mercu- 
- ry 5” ’AmeAdEnc, ’AmeAAijeC, “ Apelles.” 

3. In the genitive, ov absorbs the Preceding vowel; as, 


"Eppéov, "Epuev. 
EXxaMPLes. 


éoéa, contr. &oa, “ wool.” 


Singular. . Dual. Plural. 
N. épé-a,  bp-d, N. épéa, N. épé-at, ép-at, 
G. épé-ac, tp-dc, G. Epé-atv, G. épe-dv, bo-Gv, 
D. Epé-g, — Ep-G, D. épé-aty, D. épé-atc, &p-aie, 
A. bpé-ay, étp-ay, A. épé-a, A. tpé-ac, bp-de, 
V. épé-a, bp-a. V. épé-a. V. epé-at, Ep-ai. 

yaAén, contr yadj, “a weasel.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


N. yadé-n, yad-j, | N. yadé-a, yaad, |°N. yadé-at, yad-ai, 
G. yadé-nc, yar-ic,| G. yadé-atv, yad-alv,| G. yale-iv, yad-dy, 
D. yadé-y, yad-q, | D. yaré-acy, yad-aiv,| D. yadé-atc, yad-aig, 
A. yalé-ny, yaaa, A. yalé-a, yadl-d, | A. yaré-ac, yeA-dc, 
V. yané-n, yaa. | V. yadé-a, yard. V. yaré-al, yad-at. 
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DIALECTS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 


‘1. Instead of the terminations 7¢ and ac of the nomina- 
tive singular, the Aolians employed d. Hence ronri¢ 
and veaviacg become, in AXolic Greek, wornrd, veaviad. So 
also we have in the same dialect the Homeric nominatives, 
pnriétad, vepéAnyepéta, ebpvénd, &c. From this source 
comes the Latin nominative singular of the first declension, 
poetéd, cometé, Ke. 

2. The AXolians made the genitive singular end in aic, 
and also in ac, which latter form was common unto them 
with the Dorians. Thus, suépaic for quépac; ddtac for 
d6&n¢, from the olic nominative d6¢. From the genitive 
in aic the Latms derived, by dropping the final ¢, their old 
genitive of the first declension in ai, as musai, aula, terrai, 
which afterward changed toe. The other genitive, name- 
ly, that in‘a¢, gave rise to another early form of the genitive 
in Latin, that in as, which still remains in paterfamilias, 
m:aterfamiltas, &c. OO 

_ 3. The Molians used in the genitive plural dwy instead 
of wy, and in the accusative plural they had‘ae for ac. 
Thus, pedicodwy for yedtoo@v ; Kadaic, codaic, for kaddc, 
oopac. 

4. The Dorians employed the broad @ in the termination 
as well as other parts of the nominative and oblique cases. 
Thus, jn, Doric pduad ; vipdn, Doric vippa; dhunr . 
Doric dapav, &c. 

5. The Dorians give nouns in a¢ the genitive in d; as, 
Alvetac, gen. Alvela ; IEnAcidae, gen. Indelda. This gen- 
itive is formed by contraction from do; thus Alvefdo, con- 
tracted Alveia ; JInAeiddo, contracted I[nAetdd. _ So, also, 
in the plural, they contracted dwy into dv, saying for MeAr- 
adwy, Medray ; for SnAvtepiwy, SnAvrepay, &c., where the 
Ionic has éwy, and the Attic ov. 

6. The Ionians changed the long a of this declension 
into 7; as, codin, , venvinc, &c. ; very seldom, how- 
ever, the shor 4 wee Tonians also changed ov of the 

enitive singular into ew, and &v of the genitive plural into 
ov: thus ’Arpeidew for ’Arpeldov ; rrotnréw for trotnrov ; 
kounréwy for counroy ; ikeréwy for lkerav. 

7. The lonians employed the termination ea instead of 
nv in the accusative singular of nouns in 7¢ ; as, deoméTea 
for deondrnv ; Kapbicea for Kap6teny. So in the accusa- 
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tive plural they used ea¢ for ac; as, deondreac for dsa 
TOT : 


ac. 
8. The Ionians, in the Dative plural, employed got fo 
ac as, deondéryos for deonérase 5 wnoudryot for ynoustasc 


XIX, SECOND DECLENSION. 
Terminations. — 
o¢, masculine, sometimes feminine. 
ov, always neuter.’ 


ExamPias. 
6 Adbyoe, “ the discourse.” 

Sengular. Dual, Plural. 
N. 6 -o, _ | N. td Aéy-o, N. of Ady-ot, 
G. rod 1g oe | G. Toiv Ady-olv, G. tov Ady-ar, 
D. ré “Wy | D. roiv Aéy-oww, D. roi¢ Ady-otc, 
A. ry Aoy-ov, A. ta Qo, A. rove Aby-ov, 
V. Aoy-8. Ve Aby-w, V. Aby-o8. 

4) 6d6¢, “ the way.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural 
N.% 66-66, N. ta 66-0, N.al dd-oi, 
G. rij¢ 66-08, G. raiv 6d-oiv, G. rév é6-dr, 
D. 79 46-6, D. raiy éd-otv, D. rate dd-vic, 
A. ry 60-67, A. ra 60-0, A. rag 466-ot¢, 
V éd-€. V 66-6. V- 

70 dawpor, “ the gift.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 7d ddp-ov | N. rd ddp-o, N. rd 65p-a, 
G. rot dép-ov, G. roiv dép-owv, -G. rév d6p-or, 
D. bap-~, - D. roiv ddp-oww, D. roi¢ ddp-or¢, 
A. td édp-or, A. TH édp-w, A. 7a dép-a, 
V. édp-ov. Vv V. dGp-a. 


1. Except in diminutives of female names, where, by 8 species of sy- 
nesis, the gender refers to the person meant, not to the termination of 
the noun. Thus, # ['Avxépcov, from TAvxepd;  Aedvriov, &. So in 
Terence, “mea Glycertum.” 
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Decne ; 
Like Adyog, Like ddpor, 
djuoc, a people z Sévdpoy, a tree 
eee a master, EdAov, wood, , 
GvOpwiroc, a man, épyavoy, an instrumen 
_ &deAgoc; a brother, Epyov, a work, 
vlc, a son, _ pBijdov, an apple, 
a&vepoc, a wind, apobatov, a sheep, 
dyyeAoc, a messenger, Céor, an animal, 
vopoc, a law, -_ réxvov, a child, 
olxoc, a house, pédov, a rose, 
olvoc, wine. . odKoy, a 
Like ddé¢, 
duredoc, a vine, 


vijgog, an island, 

v6C0¢, a disease, 

oredéc, ashes, 

mapbévoc, a maiden, 

Bipaoc, a book. 
1. Many words of this declension have a double guuder, 
as something masculine or feminine is denoted by them ; 
as, 0 Yedc, the god, 7) Yedc, the goddess; 6 GvOpwroc, the 
man, 7) GvOpwroc, the woman; 6 dpKkroc, the he-bear, 9 dpk- 
toc, the she-bear, &c. 

2. Others, again, have a double gender, without such 
ground ; as, 6, 7, plvdc, the skin; 6,7, 9dpuvoc, the shrub; 6, 
7), 6ap6rroc, the lyre ; 6, 7, oluoc, the path, &c. 

.3. Some with the gender alter likewise the meaning ; 
as, 6 Cvyéce, the yoke, 7) Cvyéc, the balance ; 6 lmroc, the horse, 
1) Umroc, the cavalry, and also the mare ; 6 AéxiBo¢, pulse-broth, 
i} AEKtO0c, the yolk of an egg. 

4. The following become neuter in the plural : 


6 Béotpvyoc, the eurl, ta Bdotpyya. 
é deopsc, the chain, Ta deopd, 

6 Seousds, the law, Ta deoud. 

6 dippoc, the chariot-seat, ta didpa. 

% KédevOoc, — the way, . Ta KéAEvOa. 
6 Atdyvoc, the torch, Ta Adyva. 


0 ofToc, the corn, Ta OlTa. 
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5. The vocative singular has not only e, but likew. o¢ 
for a termination. Thus, 6 Yed¢, voc. @ Jedc. So, atw, 
® gtAbo, &c. This is particularly the case in the Attic di- 
alect. 


ATTIC FORM OF DECLENSION.! 
1. The Attic form of declension makes the vocative lik: 
the nominative, and has w in the termination of every case 
2. The final v is often omitted in the accusative singu 
lar ; as, Aay for Aayor ; veo for vewy ; Ew for Zwv. This 
is particularly the case in proper names; as, Ko, Kéa, 
Téw, "AOw, for Kev, Kéwy, &e. | 


Examples. 


6 Aayoec, “ the hare.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 Aay-d¢ N. tr Aay-d N. of = Aay-@ 
G. tov’ Aay-b, G. roiy Aay-Gy, G. Tév ray-oY, 
D. rp Aay-G, D. roiy Aay-gv, | D. roi¢g Aay-Ge, 
A. Tov Aay-an, A. T® Aay-6, A. Tove Aay-o¢, 
Vv. Aay-O¢. V.. Aay-6. V. Aay-@. 


TO dveryewy, “ the dining-rocm.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


N. rd dveéye-wy, ‘N. ra dvdye-o, N. ta dvdye-ws, 
G. rot dvoye-v, G. roiv dvaye-py, G. Trav dveye-wr, 
D. rG dvéye-y, .D. roiv avéye-py, D. roig dverye-we, * 
A. 76 dvaye-wr, A. TO dvoye-w, A. Td dvoye-v,- 
dvéye-wv. | V.° dvdye-w. Vv. dvdye-w. 


1. The neuters of some adjectives have also w in the 
nominative and accusative, especially ady7jpwe, neuter dyf-- 


pao. | 
2. Words, which otherwise belong to the third declen- 
sion, are often declined after this particular form ; as, Mivw 


1. Buttmann calla this an old and peculiar mode of inflection, em- 
ployed by the Attics (Ausf. Sprachl., p. 157). Thiersch, on the con 
(G. G., § 53, 4), maintains, that these forms arise merely from the 
rejection of the formal letters 0, ¢, a after the vowels contracted inte ew 
Buttmann’s opinion is undoubtedly the true one. 
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(from Mévwc, Mévwec) for Mfywa in the accusative. So, 


also, yéAwy (from yéAwc, yéAwroc) for yéAwra ; and fjpwy 
(from #pw¢, Tpwoo) for jpwa. 

' 3. Only one neuter in we is assigned to this form of de- 

clension, namely, 76 ypéwe, the debt. According to the an- 

cient grammarians,.it has ypéw¢ not only in the accusative, 

but also in the genitive singular.. All the other parts are 

formed from ypéoc ; thus pl. ypéd, &c. 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


1. The letters €0, de, and do become ov ; as, ddeAgidéog 
contracted ddeAdidovc ; vde, vou ; voc, vove. 

2. A short vowel before a long one, or a diphthong, is 
absorbed ; as, 7Adwy, TrAGY ; TAdOLY, TrAOLY. 

3. In the neuter, a absorbs the preceding vowel, and be - 
comes long ; as,dorTéa, dora. 

4. In the vocative, ce is not contracted ; as, ddeAdidee 


* 


EXAamPLes. 
6 véoc, contracted vouc, “ the mind.” 
Singular. Dual, Plural. 
N. 6 v6-0¢, vote, N. 7d vé-0, vd, | N. ol  v6-01,- vol, 
G. rod vd-ov, voi, G. roiv vd-ov, voiv, | G. rév vd-wv, vir, 
D. 76 v6-y, v6, D. roiy vd-ow, voiv, | D. role vd-otc, voic, 
A. Tov vé-ov, voty, A. To v6-0, v6, A. rove vd-ouc, voic, 


V. = vb-e,-- vod. V. vd-0, vO. V. vd-ol, voi. 


To doréoy, contracted dorovy, “ the bone.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.76 dcré-ov, dcr-odv,\N. 7a dboré-w, bo7-6, [N. ra doré-a, dor-c, 
G. rod doré-ov, bot-o8, |G. rotv doré&otv, d0T-olv|G. rév boré-wy, d0T-dv, 
D.76 boréq, bo7-G, |D. roiv boré-oww, bor-otu|D. roi¢ boré-orc, b07-oi¢ 
A. rv. d0ré-ov, d0T-00v,|A. TO boré-w, bot-b, |A. ra dboré-a, bor-a, 
V.  deré-av, dor-ody.|V. bcré-w, be7-5.|V.  boré-a, dor-i 


DIALECTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


1. The Xolians wrote the dative singular without the « 
subscribed ; as, cop@ for oop@. Hence the Latin dative 
and ablative in o of the second deciension. In the accusa 
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tive plural they are said to have employed thé termination 
oc for ove ; as, KdTTOLc vouotc for KaTa TOvE VOuOUC. 

2. The Dorians changed the termination o¢ of the nom- 
inative into op; as, Tydceop 6 MsAnovop for Tys60e0¢ 6 
McAfetoc. In the genitive singular they changed the ter- 
mination ov into @; as, T@ véuw for Tov véyov. And in 
the accusative plural they employed the termination we for 
ove ; a8, TOC Atnwe for tov¢c AdKove. Hence the accusa- 
tive plural in os of the second declension of Latin nouns. 

3. The Ionians use ew, in the termination of the genitive 
singular, for ov ; as, Kpocoéw for Kpoigov ; Barréw for Bar- 
tov. In the plural they changed wv of the genitive intu 
éwy ; as, Teccéwy for mecca ; Trupéwy for rupey ; and in 
the dative used ozoz for otc; as, AlOosot for AlBotc. 

4. The form of the genitive ozo for ov occurs for the most 
part in the poets only, chiefly the epic. ‘The original form 
of the genitive seems to have been -oo (analogous to ao in 
the first declension), whence came ovo, and by contraction 
ov. In the genitive and dative dual the epic poets insert 
an é; a8, (rroiv, Ouotv, orabuotiv. 

5. The old form of the dative occurs also in Attic ; as, 
xakotatv, Plat. Gorg. p. 497, D.; tovrouot, 1b. p. 28 ; oloe- 
ov, Soph. Cid. T. 249, &e. 


, KX THIRD DECLENSION. 
Terminations. 

@, t, v, neuter. 

®, feminine. | 

VY, g, Ps 9, ap, of all genders. 


1. The third declension is distinguished from the two 
preceding in making the oblique cases longer by one syl- 
lable than the nominative. In other words, it is said to . 
increase in the genitive. The genitive ends always in oc. 

2. The root of the words in this declension is genorally 
disguised in the nominative by added vowels and conso- 
nants, and is to be discovered by taking away o¢ from the 
genitive. Thus, nominative 6 dafywy, “ the deity,’’ geni- 
tive dafpov-oc, root daipov; 6 yiyac, “ the giant,” gen. yi- 

C2 
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yarr-o¢, root ylyavr ; Td oda, “ the body,” gen. o@par-os. 
root oauart, &e. 


 ‘—Exampves.! 
-6 hp, “the wild beast.” - 

Singular. | Dual. | Plural. 
N.6 dip, | Nid Sp-e, N. of Sip-ec, 
G. rod Snp-de, G. toiv Inp-otr, G. trav 3np-dr, 
D. 16 Snp-i, D. roiv Snp-oir, D. roi¢ Snp-ci, 
A. Tov Dijp-a, -| A. TO Sijp-e, _ | A. rove dijp-ac, 
Vv «So. V. Sijp-e. Vv. dijp-ec. 

6 aley, “the age.” 
Singular. Dual.” Plural. 
N. 6 aléy, N. ra aids-e, N. of alév-ec, 
G. rod alév-oc, G. roiv aldyv-olv, G. rév alév-ov, 
D. 7 aidv-e, D. roiy aidv-owv, D. toi¢ alé-ou,? 
A. rov alév-a, A. TO alév-e, A. rote alév-ac, 
V. aidy. V. aldy-e. V. alGv-ec. — 
» 
6 daipwy, “ the deity.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 dai, N. 7d daiuor-e N. of  daivov-ec, 
G. rob 6 , G. roiv daysdv-owv, G. rév 6 “Gv, 
D. r6 + daipov-c, D. totv dayndv-owv, D. roi¢ 6 4,3 
A. rév daiuov-a, A.To 6 ; A. rov¢ daivov-ac, 
V daipov. V. daipor-e. V. =EC. 

6 Aéwy, “ the lion.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.d Agéwv, - N. ra Aéovt-e, N. of Aéovr-ec, 
G. rot A€éovr-oe, G. roiv Aedyt-ov, .G. tiv Aedyt-wr, 
D. 76 Aéovr-t, D. roiy Aedvr-orv, D. roi¢ Aé0v-01,4 
A. rov Aéovrt-a, A. Ta A€ort-e, A. Tove Aéovt-ae, 
Vv. Aéov. Vv. Aéovt-e. V. Aéovt-ec. 


1. We have placed the paradigms before the remarks on the formation 
of the cases, an arrangement less repulsive to the learner than the other 
would have been; though, in strictness, the remarks on the cases ough 
to come first. 

2. Oid form alév-or, whence, by rejecting » before o, we have ald-a 

3. Old form daiuov-o1, whence, by rejecting » before co, and retaining 


"the short vowel of the root, we have daiuo-ot. 


4. Old form Aéovr-or, whence, by rejecting the yr and changing o ink 
ov, we have Aéov-cs. 
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4) AatAay, “ the storm.” 

Singular. - Dual. Plural. 

N. AaiAay, N. ra Aaddn-e, N. al AaiAan-eg, 

G. Tij¢ Aaiddn-o¢, G. raiy Aaddr-otr, G. rév Aadan-wy, 

D. 7% Aaidan-t, D. raiv Aaddn-our, D. Taig Aairayp-t," 

A. tv Aaiian-a, A.Ta& AaiAar-e, A. Ta¢ Aaizar-ag, 

V AaiAap. V. Aathan-e. V. Aaidan-er. 
q wrépvé, “ the wing.” 

Singular. - Dual. Plural 
N 4 é, N. ra - arépvy-e, N. al mrépuy-ee. 
G tij¢ rrépity-oc, G. raiv mrepty-ow, G. tév mrepty-ar, 
D. rg wrépvy-t, D. raiv wrepty-ow, | D. raic wrépvg-t,3 
A. Ty nrépvy-a, A. Ta nrépvy-e, A. tag mrépvy-ag, 
V. rrepve. V. UTEPUY-E. V. nrépvy-e¢. 

6 Epwe, “ the love.” 

Singular. Dual. Plurat. 

N. 6 ees, N. 70 Epur-e, N. of Eput-e¢, 

G. rot Por oss G. roiv kpdr-otv, G. rév bpdt-ayr, 

D. rh Epwr-t, D. roiv épdr-otv, D. roig Epw-ot,* 

A. tov épurt-a, A: tO &put-e, - A. rove Epwr-ac, 

Vv pwc. V. Epwrt-e. V. Epwrt-er. 
6 iude, “ the thong.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 

N. 6 ; N. ro ludvr-e, N. of ludvr-ec, 

G. rod -0¢, | G. roy pavr-ow, G. rév_ ludvt-ov, 

D. 76 ludvr-t, D. Toiy LVT-OLY, D. roig ludo-t,4 

A. Tov ludyr-a, A. TO Te; A. Tove at, 

Ve. ludy. V. ivT-e. V. =eC. 
h padAayé, “ the phalanz.’ ’ 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.# gédays | Nerd gdlayye, | Neal gédayrer 
G. rig paAayy-oc, . Taly gaddyy-ow, G. rév gaddyy-wy, 
D. rg gadayy-t, D. talv gaddyy-ow, | D. raic pdédayé-1,5 
A. THv $aAayy-a, A.ta ¢éAayy-e, A. rag $dAayy-ac, 
_Y. gaAayé. V. pdAayy-e. V. pdaayy-e¢ 


1. Old form AajAan-ot, whence, by substituting the double letter, we 


have 


me: Old form arépvy-ot, whence, by substituting § for yc, we have 
ové-t. 

3. Old form Epwr-ot, whence, by rejec*ing T before o, we have &c#-ot. 
4. Old form ludyr-ot. 

5. Old form ¢éAayy-or. 


SP OQA 


Singular. 
TO odua, 
TOU COpaT-oC, 
TQ odpar-s, 


. 7d oGpa, 


QA 


<P> 
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6 dade, “ the jackal.” 

Dual. Plucal. 
N. Ta Vé-e, N. of =S-ee, 
G. roiy 3é6-ouv, G. 769 96-on 
D. reiv 3d-o1v, D. roig Ou-oi, 
A.Te Vé-e, A. tot¢ 36-ae, 
V. VG-e. Vé-er. 

& xic, * the wood-worm.” 
| Dual. = ——sé«éPscl. 
N. TQ xi-e, N.of  xt-eg, 
G. roiy xt-oiv, G. tiv xt-dy, 
D. roty xt-oiv, D. roi¢ xt-ol, 
A. 70 «é-e, A. rode xi-ac, 
V. ki-e. Vv. xl-eg. 
TO o@pa, “ the body.” 

Dual. Plural. 
N. 70 odpat-e, N. ta odpat-a, — 
G. roiy cwpdr-orv, G. rév cupdt-wr, 
D. roiv cwpart-o.v, D. roi¢ cdua-or,' 
A. Td opar-e, A.Td odpar-a, 
V. Vv. oo “Oe 


copat-e. 


ExaMPLes FOR Exercises IN DECLENSION. 


-oyéc, 
“Tt pixoc, 


pe 
h medede, 
9 KOpug, 
iyo, -avrog, 
é ane -OYTOC; 
Giyg, -tyyoc, 
§ odAmyt, -cyyos, 


Nom. 
the voice. é dvaé, 
the flesh. n GAc, 
the erver.}0 padarhp, 
the herald. |% Me. 
the flame. 3 yelper, 
the hair. é wap, 
the light. & Api, 
the friendship.|6 &xuayr, 
the counsel. i. vv, 
the honey. TO Ttp, 
the dove. / Aapardc, 
the helmet. |6- wdprup, 
the giant. 6 pjtup, 
the tooth. 6 xépak, 
the pebble. 7 Gdarné, 
the trumpet. '16 obs, 


the staring. 
the harbour. 
the anvil. 


the torch. 
the witness. 
the orator. 
the raven. 
the fox. 
Oréc, the ear. 


3, Old form copar-ce, 
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FORMATION OF THE CASES. ~ 
Genitive. _ 

As a general rule, the genitive singular of nouns of the 
third declension is formed by adding o¢ to the termination 
of the root, such changes taking place, at the same time, 
as the laws of euphony require. : 


1. Some nouns, and chiefly those which, in the nomina- 
tive, end in y or p, form'the genitive by adding o¢ to the 
termination of the nominative ; as, p7v, “a month,” gen, 
unv-o¢; owrhp, “a preserver,” gen. owr7p-o¢, &c. In the 
greater part, however, the long vowel in the termination of 
the nominative is changed into the corresponding short 
vowel ; as, Asujy, “ a harbour,” gen. Aiyév-o¢ ; pATnp, “a 
mother,” gen. pntép-o¢ ; Yediday, “a swallow,” gen. yedl- 
ddév-o¢, &c. 

2. When the nominative already has a final ¢, this final 
letter disappears before the o¢ of the genitive, and the long 
vowel preceding it in the termination of the nominative is 
changed into its corresponding short; as, tptfpye, “ a tri- 
reme,” gen. tpthpeoc, &c. ~ | 

3. When the nominative ends in a double consonant, 
such as & (which is equivxalent to yc, x¢, or xo) or ~ 
(equivalent to Bc, me, or gc), the double consonant is re- 
solved into its component parts, the termination o¢ is ad- 
ded, and the ¢, or final letter of the root, is thrown out; as, 
alz, “ a goat,” resolved into alyc, genitive aly-d¢ ; dAwrné, 
“a fox,” resolved into dA@nnkc, genitive (with the short 
vowel also for the long) dAdmex-oc. So, also, Splé, “ hair” 
(tpixc), gen. tpry-6¢; PAW, “a vein” (PAEBo), gen. pArcb- 
d¢; dvb, “an eye” (Orc), gen. OT-d¢ ; KaTHAwp, “a roof” 
(xaTndAidc), gen. KaThAid-o¢. In like manner, ddAayé, “a 
phalanz” (pddayyc), gen. pddayy-o¢ ; Adpvyé, “ the larynx” 
(Adpvyys), gen. -0¢.! 


1, Sometimes, instead of these, which were the regular forms, we find 
them with only a single y; as, ¢dpiryor, Od. 9, 373; Eurip. Cycl. 
592. So Adpuvyor, Schweigh. ad Athen. vol. iv., p. 545. But Avyg 
“ the lynz,” has both Avyxée and Avyyéc. So, also, vtf and ava§ make 
vuxTég and &vaxroc, the r being a part of the root (ytxor) of the former, 
and, in the case of the latter, being brought in probably to strengthen 
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4. Nominatives in Ge, etc, and ove, being, for the most 
part, formed from roots ending in ayre, evtc¢, ovt¢ (where 
the vy and t are thrown out, and the preceding short vowel 
is either made long or else is changed into a diphthong), 
have their genitives in avtoc, evroc, or ovtoc. Thus, éAé- 
pac, “ an elephant” (root éAédarte), genitive éaAéparr-oc ; 
Lipdecc, “ the river Simois” (root Lysdevrc), gen. Lywdevr- 
o¢ ; ddovc, “ a tooth” (root ddévr¢), gen. dd6vT-0¢. 

5. Words whieh end in a, ¢, v, add the syllable to¢ to 
the termination of the nominative, and thus form the geni- 

_tive case ; as, o@pa, “a body,” genitive owpat-o¢ ; péAt, 
““ honey,” gen. péAit-o¢. Those in v change also this vowel 
into a before toc; as, dépv, “a spear,” gen. dépat-oc ; 
yovu, “a knee,” gen. yévar-o¢. In strictness, however 
these nouns ina, 4, v come from roots that terminate in tT, © 
as, owpat, wéAtt ; and hence o¢ is only added, in fact, to 
the root. While with regard to the vowel-change in yévv, 
dépv, and other words of similar ending, it must be borne 
in mind that the old nominatives were in a¢, as yévac, 66- 
pag (i. e. yévarc, dépatc), whence, of course, the geni 
tives yévat-o¢ and dépat-oc¢, by dropping the final ¢ of the 
root.’ . ; 

6. Words in ap make either arog in the genitive; as, 
dvetap, “a dream,” gen, dvelat-o¢ ; Hmap, “ the liver,” gen. 
iimat-o¢ ; Huap, “a day,” gen. juat-o¢ ; dpéap, “a well.” 
gen. dpéat-o¢ ; or else apoc ; as, Eap, “ spring,” gen. Eap- 
o¢; Yévap, “ the palm of the hand,” gen. Sérap-0. But da- 
pap makes dduaprt-oc. | : 

7. Neuters in d¢ make partly aroc; as, xpéac, “ flesh,” 
genitive xpéat-o¢ ; Képac, “a horn,” gen. xépat-o¢. More 
commonly, however, they form the genitive in aoc; as, 
nvédac, “ darkness,” gen. kvépa-oc, in which case the At- 
tics contract the termination ao¢ into we; as, Képwe, Kpé- 
we, &e. 


se Se SS, 
the root avax, after the removal of the¢. From the regular declension 
of dva€ (i. e., dvax-o¢ in the genitive, &c.) comes “Avaxec, the name 
of Castor and Pollux ; while, on the other hand, the oblique cases of 
nox in Latin show the ¢ of the root. Compare the German nacht and 
the English night. 

1. Matthia, G. G. vol. i., §'72,1. The noun ydAa, “ milk,” makes 
ydAaxr-o¢, as from ydAag (i. e., yéAaxre); ofvnm, “mustard,” makes, 
according to § 11, ocv#mrt-o¢, and in Attic owwame-we ; dorv, “a city,” 
makes dere-o¢, Att. doregas. Other nouns in v also vary from the rule 
above given ; as, ddxpu, ‘a tear,” gen. déxov-oc, &c, 
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8. Nominatives in ave make aoc and no¢ ; as vavc, “a 
ship,” gen. vad¢ and voc. 

5 Nominatives in ecc, different from those mentioned in 
§ 4, make the genitive in evoc ; as, xrelc, “a comb,” gen. 
krev-d¢; or in evdd¢ ; as KAzic, “a hey,” gen. rAed6c. - 

10. Nominatives in 7¢, other than those alluded to under § 
2, make the genitive in 7ro¢ and nOo¢ ; as, deAdrnoe, “ friend- 
ship,” gen. piAdryt-o¢ ; mévyc, “a poor man,” gen. TrévyT- . 

o¢ ; Ildpync, “a mountain on the confines of Attica,” gen. 
6-oc. Here again o¢ is added to the termination of 
the roots, piAéryre, revs, &c. 

11. Nominatives in tc make the genitive in toc, idoc, 
iBoc, croc, and «voc. The Attics, however, changed toc ~ 
into ew. Thus, ddic, “a serpent,” gen. Sde-o¢ (Att. ope- 
we); éAric, “ hope,” gen. éAnid-o¢ ; Spvec, “a bird,” gen. 
épvi8-oc ; yaptc, “a favour,” gen. ydpet-o¢ ; dale, “a beam 
of the. sun,” gen. dxrtiv-oc. All these terminations, like 
those mentioned in the preceding paragraph, are only o¢ 
added to the several roots. 

12. Neuters in o¢ make the genitive in soc, which. the 
Attics contract into ove ; as, Tetyoc, “a wall,” gen. relye-oc, 
contr. Tely-ove. 

13. Words in ove, other than those mentioned under § 4, 
make the genitive in 00¢; as, Bove, “an oz,” gen. Bo-dc. 
Some again, when ove arises by contraction from dete, 
gen. devroc, make the genitive in ovvro¢ ; as, OTrouc, “‘ the 
name of a city,” gen. ’Orovvt-o¢. So, also, Tpamegoue, 
wedttoue, &c. 

14. Words in vé make the genitive in vyoc ; as, dudpvé, 
“a canal,” gen. dtwpvy-o¢. Others have vyoc ; as, ZTvé, 
“the river Styx,” gen. ZTvy-oc. 

15. Words in v¢ make toe ; as, dodic, “the loins,” gen. 
dogt-o¢ ; dpi, “a tree,” gen. dpv-d¢ ; and sometimes tdoc, 
vOoc, and vvoc; as, yAapic, “a cloak,” gen. yAapid-o¢ ; 
xépuc, “a helmet,” gen. x6pv0-o¢ ; kdpve, “a bundle,” gen. 
cavd-o¢ ; bépxve, “ Phorcys,” gen. Péprvy-oc. | 

16. Words in we make woe, wroc, oo¢ (contr. ov¢), and 
oroc. Thus, duce, “a slave,” gen. duw-d¢ ; fpws, “a 
hero,” gen. fipw-oc ; daic, “ light,” gen. purse ; Epwe, “ love,” 
gen. Epwr-oc; alddec, “ modesty,” gen. ald6-o¢, contr. ald- 
; ous 5 retudec, perf act. participle of TumTw, gen. TEeTug- 

-0¢. 
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Accusative. 


_ As @ general rule, the accusative singular of nouns of 
the third declension, that are not neuter, is formed by 
changing o¢ of the genitive into a; as, piv, gen. pfv-oc, 
accus. [L7v-a. oe : : 


1. But nouns in ¢¢, ve, ave, and ove, whose genitive ends 
in o¢ pure, take » instead of a; as, 76Atc, “a city,” gen. 
TOAL-0¢, acc. TOALY ; vaue, “a ship,” gen. vNn-d¢, ACC. VAVY ; 
_ Bove, “an ox,” gen. B6-0¢, acc. Bovy, &e. . 

2. Other nouns in ec, ve, &c., whose genitive ends in o¢ 

impure, and which have no accent on the last syllable of 
the nominative, make the accusative in a and », the latter 

articularly with the Attics. Thus, “ps “a bird,” gen. 
dov0-0¢, ace. &p10-a, Att. dpyiv; KAsic, “a key,” gen. 
wAsid-o¢, acc. KAetd-a, Att. xAeiv. So the compounds of 
move ; as, Bpadtvrrove, “ slow of foot,” ace. Bpadirrod-a, Att. 
Bpadénovy ; Oidirove, “ Gidipus,” acc.. Oldizrod-a. Att. Ol- 


Vocative. 


The vogative of the third declension is generally like the 
nominative ; and this is particularly the case among the 
Attic writers; as, 6 O7p, “the wild beast,” voc. 9f4p; 9 
vetp, “the hand,” voc. yelp. 


1. But the endings eve, tc, ve, as also the words sratc, 
“@ boy,” ypave, “an aged female,” and Bove, “ an ox,” cast 
off their ¢ to form the vocative, and those in eve then as- 
sume the ‘circumflex ; as, BaotAevc, “a hing,” voc. Baota- 
ev; Ifdpic, “Paris,” voc. Ildp-t ; T76ve, “ Tethys,” voc. 
T70-v ; Taic, voc. Tat; ‘ypaue, voc. ypav ; Bove, voc. Bor. 
_ Other nouns in ove more frequently retain than drop the 
¢. Thus, Oldéz-ov is found; but Oldiove is more com- 
mon. 

2. Words in ag and etc, which arise from old forms end- 
ing in ave and eve, and which form their genitive in avogc, 
avros, or evTos, throw away ¢ in the vocative, and then, for 
the most part, resume the v; as, TdAac, “ miserable,” gen 
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TéAav-0¢, voc. TdAay ; Alac, “ Ajax,” gen. Alayr-oc, voc. 
Alay; xapiec, “ graceful,” gen. yaplevt-oc, voc. yaplev. 
But several proper names in dc, aytoc, have in the voca- 
tive only the long a; as, “ArAac, gen. “AtAayr-o¢, voc 
"ATAG. 

3. Words which have 7 or w in the termination of the 
nominative, and the corresponding short vowel (« or °) in 
the genitive, and which have no acute accent on the last 
syllable, take the short vowel also in the vocative; as, u7- 
Tp, “a mother,” gen. pyTép-o¢, voc. prep ; pirwp, “an 
orator, gen. phrop-o¢, voe. pitop ; Lwxpdtne, “ Socrates,” 
gen. Lwxpat-eoc, vec. Lwxpatecs. If, however, the last 
syllable of such words has the accent, then the long vowel 
is retained in the vocative ; as, 7roiuiy, “a shepherd,” gen. 
Trotuév-oc, voc. Trouinv. But this only applies to nouns, 
not to adjectives, and hence xeAarvepjc makes in the voca- 
tive xedAavedéc. 

4. Words which retain the long vowel in the genitive 
_ keep it also in the vocative; as, IAdrwy, “ Plato,” gen. 
TlAatwv-oc, voc. UAdt-wy ; Sevoday, ““ Xenophon,” gen. 
Fevoda@rr-o¢, voc. Zevog-wv ; lnrhp, “a physician,” gen. 
lnrip-o¢, voc. inr-hp. But the following three make the 
vowel short in the vocative; “AmdAAwy, “ Apollo,” gen. 
"ArréAAwy-o¢, voc. "AroAA-ov ; Tlocesday, “ Neptune,” gen. 
TlovevdGy-o¢, voc. Iléced-ov ; owrnp, “a saviour,” gen. 
OWTNP-0F, VOC. OWTED. 

5. Proper names in kAj¢e make -«Aecc in the termination 
of the vocative ; as, NexoxAjec, voc. NuxéxA-ecc. Here the 
pominative was originally -«Aénc, and consequently the vo- 
cative is -xAeec, contracted KAec. : 

6. Words in w and we make oz in the vocative ; as, Anta, — 
“ Latona,” voc. Ant-ot ; Landa, “ Sappho,” voc. Lard-ot ; 
aldac, “‘ modesty,” voc. ald-ot.. 


_ Dative Plural —— 


The dative plural in nouns-which end in eve, ave, and 
ove, is formed by appending ¢ to the termination of the 
nominative singular; as, Bactdetc, BactAcvat ; vavec, vav 
of; Bovc, Bovot. In the case of other nouns, the dative 
plural is formed by adding oz to the root, such changes 
being at the same time made as the rules of euphony re- 


. 


“ 
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quire ; as, »vé, gen vv«r-de, dat. pl. vvét (i. e. vueral) , 
ddovc, gen. ddévrT-o¢, dat. pl. ddovar (i. e. dd6vT01); maic, 
gen. tratd-6c, dat. pl. mascot (i. e. masdol); “Apar, gen. 
“Apa6-oc, dat. pl. “Apais (i. e. “ApaGBor); tumele, gen. 
tunévt-o¢, dat. pl. rumeiot, (i. e. tumévror), wrele, gen. 
xrev-6¢, dat. pl. kreol (i. e. kreval), &c. 


1. When the ending ov, on being added to the root, is 
preceded by a vowel, or, in other words, when the genitive 
ends in o¢ pure, this vowel remains in the dative plural un- 
changed, as in the other oblique cases; as, Teiyoc, gen. 
telye-oc, dat. pl. relyeot ; Spvc, gen. dpv-de, dat. pl. dpvoty ; 
dAnOjc, gen. adndé-oc, dat. pl. aAnOéor. When, however, 
the nominative singular has a diphthong, the dative plural 
takes it also; as, Baowdetc, gen. BaotAé-we, dat. pl. Bactd- 
evot, and the other nouns mentioned in the beginning of 
the previous paragraph. 

2. Some nouns in 7, gen. -epoc, drop the e.in the geni- 
tive and dative singular, and also in the dative plural, and 
then, in the latter case, insert after p the more sonorous a; 
as, TaThp,.“ a father,” gen. nwatp-d¢ (from trarép-oc), dat. 
watpl (from trarép-c), &c., dat. pl. watpdot. So, also, pa- 


THP, Yaorhp, Svydrnp, Anuarnp. 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 
1. Nouns in 7¢ undergo contraction in every case, except 
im the nominative and vocative singular, and dative plural. 


7 TeLhpnc, “ the trireme.” 


Singular. . Dual. i Plural. 
TpLhp-n¢, N. 7a tpijp-ee, -n, |N. al Tpenp-eec, -el, 


N. 7 

G. ri¢ Tptnp-e0¢, -ove, | G.-raiv rpinp-bowm, -ocv,| G. rév TPLI- BWV, -, 

D. rH tptyp-el, -et,. D. raiv tpinp-éowv, -o1v,| D. raig tpigp-eot, 

A. riv tpinp-ea, -7, | A. Ta Tpepp-ee, 1; A. Ta¢ Tptyp-eag, “ELE, 

V Tpthp-e¢. V. tpijp-ee, -7. IV. Tpinp-eec, ete. 
2. Like tpifpne are also declined the proper names end- 

ing in KAenc; as, ‘Hpaxdéne, contracted ‘HpaxAne ; Oeuse- 

TOKAC, TepixAjc, &c. In the dative they have a double 
sontraction. Thus: 


cusative, and yocative plural in ea, contracted 7, and the 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 
6 ‘Hpaxrénc, “ Hercules.” 


N.d  ‘Hpaxd-éng, -fc, 
3 Tov “HpaxA-éoc, -ot¢, 
D. 76 ‘Hpaxd-éei, -éet, -ef, 
"Hpaxi-éq, iy 
v. ‘HpdxA-eec, -ecc. 
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3. Nouns in o¢ are neuter, and make the nominative, ac- 


genitive in éwy, contracted @y. Thus: 


TO TEtyoc, “ the wall.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. rd reix-ac, N.rd reiy-ee, -y, |N.ra reiy-ea, -n, 
G. rod rety-e0¢, -ove, |G. roiv rety-éowy, -orv, |G. rév Tety-éwy, -wy, 
D. r@ rety-el, -et, | D. roty rety-éov, -owv, | D. roi¢g retx-eat, 
A. rd reix-0¢, A.T® reiy-ce, -y, |A.Ta& Teiy-ea, -7, 
V. TELxX-0¢. V: teiy-ee, -y. |V. Teiy-ea, -%. 


4. Nouns in w and we have three contractions, namely, 
oo¢ of the genitive singular into ovc, of of the dative into 
ot, and oa of the accusative into ®. Their dual and plural 
have no contractions, but are declined throughout like the 
corresponding parts of Adyoc. Few of them, indeed, from 
their signification, admit, strictly speaking, of a dual or 


plural. Thus: 
4 AX, “ the echo.” | 

Singular. = - - Dual. Pliral. ~ 
N.9 4#x-0, N. 72 7x-6, [Ni al Fy-0i, 
G. rij¢ Ax-doc, -ov¢, G. raiv fy-oiv, G. tév nyx-dr, 
D. TH 7Xx-0i, -ol, D. raiv ny-oiv, 4D. Taig Nx-01C, 
A. T77v hyx-6a, “0, A. Ta 4x0, A. tag ix-ove, 
V. Hx-ot. LY. nX-0. V nx-08. 

: 4 ades, “ the modesty.” | 

Singular, _ Dual. Plural. 
N.% ald-de, N. 7a ald-d, - N.al  ald-oi, 
G. rij¢ aid-doc, -otc, | G. raiv ald-oiv, G. rév ald-dy, 
D. 9 ald-6i, --oi, D. raiv aid-oiv, D. rai¢ atd-oic, 
A. tiv ald-da, -6, A.ra ald-d, A. rag ald-ot¢, 
V. aid-ol. V. ald-0. V. "4 


eo 
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5. Nouns mm cc and « have three contractions, namely. et 
of the dative into ez, ee¢ of the nominative and vocative 
plural into ec, and eag of the accusative plural into exc. 
Those in t¢ have also in the genitive singular, and the gen- 
itive and dative dual, the Attic terminations ew and eyy 
instead of coc and cory. Thus: 


4) TrOALe, “ the city.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 4 = 6A-te, N. ta w6A-ee, N. ai «wéA-eec, -e0g, 
G. tTij¢ 16A-eu, G. raiv 16)-epr, G. tév 10A-éwy, 
D. TH wé/ei, -et, D. raiv wéA-epr, D. rai¢ w6A-e0r, 
A THY THA-tY, A. Ta éA-ee, A. rag méA-eac, -eug, 


WAR. V. ToAree. V. FOA-EES, -ELC. 


Td olvnrt, “ the mustard.” 


Singular. | Dual. Plural. 
N. 76 oivyr-t, N.t® ovvyr-ee, N. tad ovvyt-ea, 
G. rot ownr-eog, G. toiv cunn-fow, | G. rév osvnn-tur, 
D. 6 owhn-ei, -ec, | D. trotv ownn-éowv, | D. roig ownn-eot, 
A. 76 oivyr-t, ‘A. rO own7n-ee, A. Td olwnn-ea, 
Vv. oivnret. V. OWN Ee. V. OLvyn-ea, 


6. Nouns in ve, gen. voc, have two contractions, name- 
ly, vec of the nominative and vocative plural into ve, and 
vac of the accusative plural into vG. Thus : 


6 ixBic, “ the fish.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 6  ly6-ve, N. ra ly6-de, N. ol  ky6-dec, -t¢, 
G. rot iy6-to¢, “ 1G. roty iy6-dowv, . | G. rév lyé-dar, 
D. r6 ix6-di, D. roiy i Ao tow, D. roic¢ ix6-do1, 
A. Tov nay, A. TO ht A. - TONE F 0-dag, -ve, 
. y 78-de. i 0-dbe¢, -tc. 


7. Nouns in eve, and those in v¢ which make, like them 


the genitive in ewe, have four contractions, namely, ef of 
the dative singular into ez, ce of the dual into 7, ee¢ of the 
nominative and vocative plural into esc, and eac of the as 
cusative plural into ec. But in the last case the uncon 
tracted eag is the more usual form. Thus 
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6 BactAcic, “ the king.” 


Singular - Dual. Plural. 
N.6 Baotd-evc, N. r® Baotd-ée, “th, N. of Baord-éec, -ec¢, 
G. rod BactA-éws, G. toiy Baoid-éotv,* | G. tév Baota-éur, 
D. 76 Baotr-ei, -ci, | D. Tolv BaoiA-éoty, D. Toi¢ BacrA-edor, 
A. rov Baota-éa, A. T@ Paotd-ée, “fj, | A. Tove Bactd-éac, ~elfy 
V. faota-ed. V. Bacta-ge, -H.| V. Paot-éeq, -ei¢. 


&. Neuters in v make the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative plural in ea, contracted into 7. They also con- 
tract ei into &, and es into 7. Thus: 


tO dorv, “ the city.” 

Singular. Dual. . Plural. 
N.76 Gor-v, N. to dor-ee, -7, | N. ra &or-ea, -n, 
G. rod Gor-eoe, G. roiy dot-éowv, G. rév éor-éwr, 
D. T@ Gor-el, -et, — D. roty dor-éotv, D. toig dor-ect, 
A.To GorT-v, Ai rd doree, -y, | A. Ta Gor-ea, -7, 
V. Gor-v, Vv. Ger-ce, -7. | V. dor-ea, -7. 


9. Neuters in a¢ pure and pac reject + by syncope in 
the Ionic dialect, and are also farther contracted by crasis 
in the Attic, in every case except the nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative singular, and the dative plural. Thus: 


TO Kpéac, “ the flesh.” 

Singular. 
N. té xpé-ac. 
G. rod xpé-arog, by. svicope xpé-aoc, by crasis’ is epee. 
D. tO xpé-ati,. . . Kpé-al, . . xpé-g, 
A. Td Kpe-ag. 

Kpe-ac. ; 

Dual, | . 
N. 20 xpé-are,. . . . mpéae, . . . Kxpéb-a. 
G. roiv Kpedrow, . . . Kpe-dow, . . Kpetim 
D. toiv xpe-drow, . . . Kpe-dow, . . Kpe-py. 
A.7® xpé-ate,. . - . kpé&ae, . . . Kkpé-a. 
Vv. Kpé-aTe, . . . . Kpé-ae, . . » Kpé-a. 


Plural. 
N. ra xpé-ara, .'. . xpéaa, . . « Kpé-a. 
G. rév xpe-dtwy, . « « Kpe-dwr,. » » Kpe-dy., 
D. Toi xpé-aot. 
A. Ta Kee are, » « + kpg-ac, . . » Kpé-a. 
V. -aTa, . . » Kpéaa, . . . «pé-a. 


D2 


at. 
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Td Képac, “ the horn.” 


Singucar. 
N. 10 xép-ag. 
G. roi Kép-aroc, by syncope xép-aoc, by crasis xép-we. 
D. t6 wép-att,. . . . Kép-ai, . Kép-g. 
A. 76 Kép-ac. 
Vv. Kép-ac. 


Dual. 
N. 7d «ép-ate,. . . . wép-at, . , . Kép-a. 
G. toivKep-drow, . . . Kep-dow, . . Kep-Gy. 
D. toiv xep-dtow, . . . Kep-dolww, . . pv. 
A. TH. Kép-ate,. . . . Wép-ae, . . id 
V. Kép-are,. . . - Kép-Ge, . . . nba. 


Plural, . 
N. ta Kép-atra, . . . Képeaa,. .., 
G. rév kép-atov, . . . Kepdwy, . . 
D. -roi¢ xép-act. 
A.7ta& Képrata, . . . Kép-aa,.. . Ké 
V. xép-ara, . . « Képaa,. . . xopa. 


xép-a. 
KEp-OY. 


10. Some words in 7p, genitive -epoc, throw away the e 
before p in the genitive and dative, and so exhibit a double 
form. After the letter », when it is brought into collision 
with p in such forms, a 6 is added in order to soften the 
sound. The noun varfp is an instance of the first mode 
of declining, the noun dvfp of the second. Thus: 


6 rarnp, “ the father.™ 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6  stat-7, N.1r® ar-épe, N. of sar-épec, 
G. tot mar-époe, -péc, | G. toiv rat-épowy, G. rév at-épwy, -pav, 
D. «6 ar-épt, -pi, | D. roiv rar-époww, D. roi¢ rar-pdot, 
A. Tov nar-épa, A. To mart-épe, A. rovg wat-épac, 
V. NGT-ep. V. mat-épe. V. mar-tper, 


1. In the same way are declined prnp, “a mother,” and yaorap, “a 
stomach,’’ except that yaer7p makes in the dative plural yaorjpot, which 
appears to have been also the old form of zarjp and yarnp. It must 
be remembered, moreover, that arp, patnp, and yaor7#p make the ac- 
cusative singwar without contraction. This is done in the case of s7- 
Tnp, to prevent its being confounded with pyrpa, -ac, “a womb ;” in the 
case of ar7p, to prevent its being confounded with mdrpa, -ar, “a pa- 
ternal land ;” and in yaorjp, to prevent similar confusion with yéorpa, 
-ac, ‘‘ the botioen of a vessel.” 
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6 dvip, “ the man.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
& due N. rd do-tpe, dpe, IN. of do-tpes, dpe, 


N. iP» 

G. rot dv-époc, -épdc, |G. rotv dveépow, -dpoiv,|G. trav dv-épwy, -dpay, 
D. dod 

A. 
Vv 


7) dv-épt, -dpi, |D. roiv dv-épowv, -dpoiv,|D. roi¢ dv-dpdot, 
Tov dv-épa, -dpa, |A.T® dy-épe, -dpe, |A. rod¢ dv-épac, -dpac, 
ay-ep. Vv, dy-épe, -dpe. IV. dv-épec, -dpec. 


11. Some nouns are contracted by either dropping a 
vowel, or blending two vowels into one, and this contrac- 
tion takes place in every case. Thus: 


TO Eap, contr. 7p, 6 Kevewy, contr. Kev, 
* the spring.” “ the belly.” 
Singular. ; Singular. 
N. 16 &ap, fp, ‘| Nd xeveor, xevav, 
G. rot Eap-oc, hpoe, G. rod xeve-Gvoc, xev-Gvoc, 
D. r6 Eap-t, ipt, &e. D. 7 keve-Gut, xev-dri, &. 


ANOMALOUS FORMS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION 


1. That is called anomalous which is inconsistent with 
the prescribed laws of formation; as, for example, when 
xapic, though formed from a root yapid, makes ydptroc in 
the genitive, not ydpidoc. ; 

2. The greater part of the actual deviations from regular 
declension consist in the interchange of forms. In the 
more ancient language, it often happened that a word had 
two or more terminations and modes of inflection, with only 
one and the same signification. Only one of these forms 
was, for the most part, retained as the language became im- 
proved. ‘The other was merely employed, now and then, - 
when a more sonorous term was needed, especially in po- 
etry. Thus, Anujtnp, more seldom, Anunrpa, “ Ceres ;” 
ddxpvoy, older form ddxpv, -voc, “ a tear.” | 

3. Sometimes the two forms remained more or less in 
common use by the side of each other ; as, vidc, “a son,” 
genitive viov ; and also viéoc, from a nominative of the third 
declension in eve. 

4. Sometimes both forms originate from the same nom- 
inative, in which case the word is called a Heteroclite. 
Thus, Oldirove, genitive Oldiodoc, and Oldtrov. 

5. When, however, one of the forms can be traced to en 
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obsolete or unusual nominative, it is called Metaplasm ; as, 
dévdpoy, gen. -ov; dative plural dévdpoic, and also dévdpeo- 
cv, from a nominative 7d dévdpoc. 

6. Most of the common and poetical anomalies that oc- 
cur in declension consist of heteroclites and metaplasms. 

7. To the heteroclites belong certain words that are in- 
flected after both the first and third declensions. Some of 
these carry this double mode of inflexion throughout; as, 
poKNC, “a mushroom,” genitive uvKov and potxryroc, &c. 
This is particularly the case with proper names in 7 ; a8, 
Adpne, genitive Adpov and Adpyroc. Others have it only 
in part; as, Swxpdr7ye, accusative Lwxpdtn and Lwxparny. 

8. Nouns in we sometimes make the genitive in w and 


woc. Thus, Mivwe, gen. Mévw and Mivwoc; matpwe, “a 


paternal uncle,” gen. mdtpw and Ta Tpwoe. | 

9. Nouns in we, genitive wroc, sometimes drop the 7; 
as, idpac, “ sweat,” which has not only /dp@re and ldpdra 
in the dative and accusative, but also r@ ldp@ and roy idpa, 
the latter being Attic forms. 

10. Nouns in w¢ and wy have sometimes the anomaly 
still more apparent, since it shows itself even in the nom- 
inative. Thus, 6 tawe, gen. Taw, “ the peacock,” and 6 Ta- 
GY, genitive tadvoc. So, also, 4 Awe, gen. GAw, “ the 
threshing-floor,” and dAw¢, gen. GAwos. 

11. The detlension of vavc, a ship, is as follows: 


h vave, “the ship.” 


"Attic. Epio and Ionic. Doric. 
Sing. N. vade. Sing. N. vaic, Sing. N. vac. 
G. vede, G. vnd¢ and vedc, G. vase, 
D. vnt, vant, D. vat, 
A. vai, A. via and véa, A. vaty and vay, 
V. vade. 'V. vade. V. vac. 
Dual. N. vie, Dual. N. vie, Dual. N. vée, 
G. veoiy, G. veoiy, G. vaoiy, 
D veoiv, D. veoiv, D. vaoty, 
A vije, A. vije, A. vae, 
V. vie . VIE. V. vde 
Pl. N. vijec, Pl. N. vijec and véec, | Pl. N. vader, 
G. vedv, G. vedy, G. vaéy, 
- D. vavoi D. vnvot and véecot, D. vavei, 


A. vave, ’ A. vijac and véac, A. vdag, 
V. vijec. V. vijec. V. vader. 


ie 
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12. The noun Bove, “ an or,” makes Bod¢ in the geni 
tive, Govy in the accusative, and in the plural, nom. Bdéec 
contracted Bovc, dative Bovol, accusative Béac, contr. Bove 

13 The declension of Zeve-is also peculiar. ‘Thus, 


N. Zetec, 

. G. Znvidg and Arde, 
D. Znvi and Ad, | 
A. Zin Zirva and Aia, 


14. Under the head of anomalies in declension may be 
ranked the very peculiar paragogic ending in ¢evy or de. 
This is of very common occurrence in epic poetry, and is 
used instead of the ordinary dative or genitive singular. 
The rules that control it are as follows: 1. In the first de- 
clension, nouns in 7 throw away the o of ‘ihe genitive ; as 
from evrng is formed evyjdiv. The dative, however, ap- 
pends ¢zy or gz at once ; as, evvy, ebvggey. 2. If the noun 
end in o¢ or ov, the o alone remains before ¢+v or ¢¢, while 
in those in oc, which make the genitive in €0¢, contr. ove, 
the form e¢ (or eve), the Ionic contraction from eo¢ enters. 
Thus we have from orparod the form orparédéey; from 
épé6oc, gen. épé6eoc, contr. -ove, the form épébevodry ; from 
oTnOoc, gen. or7Oeo¢, contr. or7Gove, the form orideoduy. 


. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 

1. Defective nouns are such as cannot, from their very 
nature, occur in more than one number.. Thus, of ér7- 
olat, “the etesian winds ;” ra Atoviova, * the festival of 
Bacchus.” | 

2. Some again are only employed in the nominative and 
accusative ; as, the neuters, dvap, “a. dream;” trap, “a 
vision ;” déuac, “ a body.” 

3. Others are only used in the nominative; as, d¢e/oc, 
“ advantage ;” 7)50c, “ benefit.” Or in the vocative ; as, @ 
trav, “O thow.” 

4. Many from having been nouns have become adverbs 
in consequence of their bing employed i in only one partic- 
ular case ; as, éxixAny, * by name ” 
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INDECLINABLE NOUNS. 
1. Under this are ranked most of the cardinal numbers , 
as, Tévre, “ five 3” &F, “six 3” Era, “ seven,” &c. | 
2. The names of the letters ; as, aApa, Biya, &c 
3. The neuter participle 76 ypewy, from the impersonal 


2 


4. The noun 8éuic, when it occurs in the formula déucc 
gor, . 


DIALECTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


l. The olians said 1é6Avrov for roAtbrovy, the accusa- 
tive of roAdrove. ‘They also employed yéAoy for yéAwra, 
the accusative of yéAwe, and fjpwy for 7IPws. 

2. The olians said Landa, Anréc, in the nominative, | 
instead of Largo, Anta. 

3. The olians frequently employ the termination ev¢ 
instead of n¢ ;, as, “Apeve for "Apne, and form the oblique 
cases as follows : gen. “Apevoc ; dat. “Apevs ; acc. “Apeva 
The nominative in eve sometimes occurs also in Doric; as, 
Evpndevc, Theocrit. 5, 134. 

4. ‘The olians and Dorians use in the genitive singular 
the termination eve instead of eoc ; as, Saubeve for ddpbeos. 
So, also, eve for ewe ; as, "Ayiadevs for "ANLArEwe. 

5. The Molians say Zwxpdarov in the genitive instead of 
Eexpdrove ; ; and in the vocative Zwxpate. Hence Pericle 
in Cicero, Off. 1. 40. 8. 

6. The Dorians said, in the genitive plural, alyay for al- 
yeu ; 8npar for Snpin ; and, in the nominative, Iloceday 
for Iloceday. 

7. The Dorians said rota for trotu7y, and so through 
"out. So, also, dpact for ppeni, the dative plural of doy. 

8. The Dorians used xpjc for Kpéac ; and dpnrti for dpé 
art, the dative of ¢dpéap. - 

9. In such forms as Bove, gen. Bosc, the Dorians change 
ov in all the cases into @; as, nominative Bac, Theocrit. 
8. 77.; acc. pl. rd¢ Bac ; dative. pl. Bwotr, &c. 

10. The Dorians often employ the termination 7¢ in the 
nominative for eve. Thus they say, "Opon¢ for ’Opdevc ; 
@lAne for StAcic, &c. 

11. The Doric vocative of nouns in eve is formed in 4 ; 
as, Tidn. 
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12. In the Ionic dialect, the genitive plural ends in éwy ; 
as, dvdpéwy, YELpewy, pnvéwy. 

13. Nouns in éc, gen. edoc, lose in Ionic the 6, and those 
in a¢, gen. arose, the + T. ‘Thus, "Oolptog for ’Oolpidoc ; 


Gére for Oéride ; yfjpaoe for yjparoc ; Képaog for Képaroc. 
14. The Ionians do not contract the cases of contractj- 
ble nouns ; as, évidpvec, not évidpuc. So, also, they say 


ddpbac, Eneoc, "Hpaxdénc, &c. 
15. The Ionians decline nouns in eve with 1 not con- 


tractible ; as, BaotAgjoc, Ttonn@y, &c. - 

16. Nouns in tc are declined by the Jonians with ¢ con- 
tractible ; as, 7éAcc, gen. m6ALo¢ ; Odie, gen. S¢tos. 

17. The Ionians are fond of ‘the termination ecu in the 
dative plural ; as, yveipeot, Kbveot, dvdxreot, é&c. 


XXII. PATRONYMIC NOUNS. 

1. Patronymics are nouns which designate a son or a 
daughter. They are derived from the proper name of the 
father, sometimes also from that of the mother. 

2. The Mascuxine Patronymics are of two classes. 
The first class end in either idn¢, ddnc, or eddqc¢, and form 
the genitive in ov. The second end in cwy, and make the 
genitive in wvoc, rarely ovoc. . 

3. Patronymics in cdn¢ and twy are formed from nouns 
in o¢ of the second declension. Thus, from Kpévoc, “ Sat- 
urn,” come the patronymics Kpovidnc and Kpoviwy, both 
meaning “ the son of Saturn,” i. e.,Jupiter. So from K6- 
dpoc we have Kodpléyc; from Tévradoc, Tavradléne ; 
from Alané¢g, Alaxlénc. 

4, Patronymics in cady¢ are formed from nouns in tog: 
as, from “HAsog comes ‘Hirddne ; from ’"AokAfmoc, "Ac 
KAnmidéne ;, from Aaéprioc, Aaspridéne. 

5. Patronymics in ddén¢ come from nouns in 7¢ and ag¢ of 
the first declension. Thus, from ‘Immdérn¢ comes ‘Irnord- 
Onc; from ’AAevac, ’AAevddne. 

6. In nouns of the third declension the genitive serves 
as the basis of derivation. If the penult of the genitive be 
short, the patronymic from o¢ is formed in /dn¢; as, from 
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Ayapuéuvey, gen: rovoc, comes ’Ayapspvovtdng ; from Oéo- 
- Twp, gen. -opec, Oeoropidyc ; from Ants, gen. -oo¢, Anrot- 
dnc, &c. But if the penult of the genitive be long, the 
patronymic ends in sddye ; as, from TeAapay, gen. -wvoc, 
comes TeAapwriddne ; from ‘Auperpbar, gen. -wves, "Au 
gurpywriddne. 

7. Nouns in eve, which in Ionic have the genitive in joc, 
give rise to the patrymonic form yiddyc. Thus, from II7n- 
Aebe, gen. -Hoc, comes IlnAniddnc; from Tepoetc, gen. 
noc, Ileponiddnc. But since these have also the termina 
tion ewe in the genitive, which continued to be the prevail- 
ing one in the Attic and common dialects, hence arose, from 
. Ilepcetc, gen. Uepoéwe, the patronymic form THepoetdye : 
from ’Atpetc¢, gen. ’Atpéwe, the form ’Arpefdne. 

8. The Femate Patronymics have four terminations, 
namely, either cdc, fe, lyn, or uivn. Thus, -from Bpioevc 
comes Bptonic ; from "AtAac, ’AtAavric; from *“Adpnoroc, 
’"Adpnorivn ; from ’Axplotoc, *Axpiowwyn. It is to be re- 
- marked, that the termination :v7 arises when the primitive 
has a consonant before its own termination, and the termi- 
nation .@v7 when the primitive has before its ending the 
vowel ¢ or v. 


XXII. ADJECTIVES. 

1. The declensions of adjectives are three. 

2. The first declension of adjectives has three termina 
tions ; the second, two; the third, one. 

3. Adjectives of three terminations are the most, numer- 
ous, and have the feminine always in 7, except when pre 
ceded by a vowel or the letter p,m which cases it ends in 
a. Thus: 


Serdbc, derdh, derddv, “cowardly ;” 
Kados, KaAh, Kadoy, “ handsome ;” 
copic, soph, sopdy, “wise! 


ee 
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But, 
glrios, gidta, pidsov, “ friendly ;” 
dytos, dyla, adywv, “holy ;” 
lepdc, lepd, lepdv, “sacred.” 


4, The masculine termination in o¢ and the neuter in ov 
are inflected after the second declension of nouns. ‘The 
feminine termination in 7 or @ is inflected after the first de- 
clension of nouns, 

5. Adjectives in oo¢, however, have the feminine in 7, 
as, Gydooc, dydén; VYodc, 9o7. But, when o precedes, 
these have also a ; as, d0péo¢, d3péa. 


1. ADJECTIVES OF THREE TERMINATIONS. 
1. Termination in oc. 
oopéc, 6s wise.” 


Sengular. / Dual. — Plural. 
N. cog-6¢, -7, -dv, N. o0g-0, -d, -0, | N. aog-oi, -ab, “a, 
G. 009-00, -i¢, -od,; G. co¢-olv, ~aiv, -oiv, G. oog-dv, -Gv, ~iv, 
D. cog-6, -7, -@, D. cog-ot, -aiv, -olv, D. gog-ol¢, -aic, -oit, 
A. cog-6v -77, -6v, A. G0g-0, -d, ~0, A. gop-ovc, “Gc, -d, 
V. cog-é, -9, -Ov. V. cog-6, -d, -0. | V. cng-0i, -ai, -d. 

lepdc, “ sacred.” 
Singular. -* Dual. Plural. 


N. lep-dc, -d, -dv, N. lep-d, -d, ty N. lep-of, -al, -d, 
G. lep-ob, -d¢, -dv, G. lep-oiv, -aiv, -oiv, G. lep-Gv, -dv, -dy, 
D. lep-G, -G, -6, D. tep-oiv, -aiv, -oiv, D. lep-oic, ~aig, -0i¢, 
A. lep-6y, -dv, -dv, A, lep-a, -d, 0), A. lep-ove,. -dc, -G, 
V.lep-é, -d, -dy. V. lep-6, -d, -G. 'V. leppol, -ai, “6 


° 2. Termination in toc. 

Adjectives in eo¢ are contracted tHroughout. In the fem- 
uine, ea js contracted into a when a vowel or the letter p 
wecedes the termination o¢ ; but otherwise it is contracted 
ato 7. In the neuter plural, however, ea is always con- 
tracted into a, whatever letter may precede e¢. Thus: 
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xpbococ, contr. xpvoove, “ golden.” 


Singular. | . Dual. 

N. xpto-eo¢, -éa, -e0%, N. ypuo-f0, -&a, -bo. 

obs, I, ov, 6, ’ 6, 
G. xpve-éov, -éac, -éov, G. xpvo-éorv, -tawv, -éour, 
ow, iis, ov; oly, aiy, oi, 
D. xpvo-éy, -é¢, = -&, D. xpvo-éorv, -éatv, -boww, 
- Oy. @, oiv, atv, oir, 

A. xpto-eov, -éav, -e0r, A. xpvo-éw, -fa, -é0, 

‘ qv, ovr, my) a, G, 

V. xpto-ee, -é2, -eov, V. xpve-éa, -éa, £0, 

i, ody. 6, a, @ 

Plural. 


QV, Gy, 
D. ypvo-éotc, -éate, -bou, 
ois, atc, otc, 
A. xpvo-tovc, -éac, Ea, 
ots, ° a6, é, 
V. ypto-eot, -éal, = -€4, 
0, al, a. 


‘3. Termination in ooc. 

1. Adjectives in d6v¢ are contracted throughout like those 
in coc. In the feminine 67 is contracted into 7, and in the 
neuter plural 6a into a. 

2. When the letter p precedes the termination, the fem- 
inine is in 6a contracted @. But the adjective dOpooc, 
“ crowded,” is not contracted in the feminine d6péa, to dis 
tinguish it from the adjective GOpove, “ noiseless,” which is 
of two terminations. 


drAédoc, contr. dAove, “ simple.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. dA-dog, -6n, . -db0r, N. drada, -6a, -40, 
ove, ? oby, 6, * a, 6, 
G. drA-dov, » ov, G. dxA-éoww, -datv, -dor, 
Re, ov; oiv, aly, . 
D. dx-dy, -dpy,  -69, D. dxa-éew, dav, -dolr, 
o, » > 9 Oty, 
A. d1A-éor Syy, , A. drA-6a, ; 
‘“ i’, ovr, Dy a, G, 
V. dxA-de, -6n, —--60”, V. d2A-bu, -6a, 6a, 
ov, #j, ot s a, @ 
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Plural. 
N. drd-do1,  -dat,  -da, 
ol, ai, a, 
G. dxA-6wv, -dav, -dur, 


(=) 
= 
a 
f 
Qe 


4. Termination in ac. 


1. Adjectives in a¢ have. atva in the feminixe, and ay 
in the neuter; but participles in ag have the feminine in 
aoa. ° 

2. The adjective zac, “ all,” “ every,” is declined like a 
participle. 


pédac, “ black.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. péA-ac, <tiva, -av, N. péA-ave, -civa, -ave, 
G. péA-avog, -aivac, -avoc, G. pea-dvow, -aivaw, -dvoww, 
D. péd-avi,  -aivy, = -avt, D. pea-dvow, -aivary, -cvow, 
A. péA-ava, = -aivay, -ay, A. péd-ave, -aiva, -ave, 
Vv. uéd-as, -alva, -av. V. péd-ave,  -aiva, ~ave. 
Plural. 
N. yéA-avec, -atvat, -ava, 
G. ped-dvev, -awév, -dvor, 
D. péA-acot,  -aivatc, -act, 
A. péA-avac, -alvac, -ava, 
V. péA-avec, -atvat, -ava. 


rinpac, “having struck.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. riyveac, -aoa, -av, N. rip-avre,. -doa,  -avie, 
G. rip-avtoc, -do7ns, -avTo¢, G. rup-dyroww, -doay, -évTowy, 
D. rip-avti, -doy, -avtt, D. reyp-dvrowv, -doaw, -dvrory, 
A. Ti-avra, -acav, -av A, tip-avte, ~doa, -avre, 
V. rip-ac, -aoa, ~ay. V. rinp-avre, -Goa,  -avre. 
Plyral. . 

N. rip-avrec, -aoal, -avra, - 

G. rup-dytwr, -acdv, <dvTuy, - 

D. rinp-act, -doaic, -act, 

A. ri-avrac, -doac, -avta, 

V. réy-avres, -aoat, -avta, 
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THE, ¢ all,” 6¢ every.” 


N. wévre, wdoa, tévrte, 
. G. wévrow, wdoatv, wavroty, 
D. xavrl, xdoy, « ravi, D. wévrow, wdoaty, wdavrowy, 
i A. ndvte, doa, mnévte, 
V. xévre, wdoa, ‘dye. 


5. Termination in elc. 
Adjectives in e¢ make the feminine in eoca and the 
neuter in ev. Participles in ev¢ make the feminine in exoa. 


. xapletc, “ comely.” 
Singular. co Dual. 
N. xapi-etc, toca, -ev, N. xapi-evte, -éooa, -evre, 


G. xapi-evrog, -oonc, -evTos, G. yapi-évrow, -éocaty, -évrots, 
D. xapi-evtt, -éooy, -evrt, |’ D. xapt-évrocy, -Eocaw, -évrowy, 


A. yapi-evra, -ecoay, -ev, A. xapi-evre, -éooa, -evre, 
V. yxapi-er, 
or b eco, -ev. V. xapt-evre, -éo0a, -evre 
xapt-ev, 
Plural, 


N. yapl-evres, -e0cal, -evra, 
G. yapi-évrwv, -ecoGy, -évTar, 
D. yapi-eot,.. -éooatg, -ect, 

. A. yapi-evras, -éooag, -evra, 
V. yapi-evres, -e0oat, -evra. 


tupbele, “ struck.” 


r 


. regb-elg, eva, aby, 
. Tug6-Evrog, -elone, “fTo0%, 
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-Plaral. 
N. rvg6-évre¢, -eicat, 
G. rvg6-évruv, -evcdyr, 
D. rv¢6-eiot, —-etoarg, 
A. rug6-évrag, -eioas, 
V. rug6-évrec, -eicat, 


The termination 7etc¢, belonging 


-évTa, 
-évTa. 


to this head, is often 


cuntracted. Thus, -7e1c, jecoa, -nev, are contracted into 


4S, 00a, 7Y ; as, for example, 


N. tep-qe, Tlu-Nooa, 
G. ti-qToC, TYs-nOONS, 


THAT, 
Tys-qvroc, &c. 


6. Termination in nv. 


Adjectives in 7y have the feminine in etyva and the neu- 
ter in ev. Of these, however, we find only one form exist 
ing in Greek, namely, répnyv, réperva, Tépev. 


tEpny, “ tender.” 
&ingular. Dual. 
| N. rép-ny, ~ecva,, “ev, N. rép-eve, ~ -eiva, eve, 
| G. rép-evoc, -elvnc, -evos, G. rep-évowy, -eivaty, -Eévol, 
| D. rép-evt, = -eivy, «= -evt, = -|_—Ssé@D:t. rep-votw, -clvaty, -évolr, - 
| A. tép-eva, -elvav, -er, A. rép-eve, -elva, -eve, 
V. rép-ev, “Elva, —--Ev. V. rép-eve, -eiva, -eve. 


D. rép-ect, -elvate, 
A. pera, -eivac, 
V. rép-evec, -etvat, 


-ey a, 


-EvWY, 
-e0t, 
-eva, 
eva. 


7. Termination in detc, contracted ove. 


Adjectives in det are contracted throughout, and form 
the feminine in decca, contr. ovooa, and the nevter in dev, 


contr. ovy. 
E 2 


a 
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uedtréetc, contracted peleroie, “ made of honey.” 


Singular. Dual. ; 
N. pedir-dege, -Seooe, -bev, [N.pedir-devre, -deooa, -devre, 
ows, odcoa, ovy, otvte, ofoca, otrre, 
G. peder-devros, ~oécons, -bevToe, G. pedur-Sevrow, -decoaly, -devroty, 
odvrog, oveonc, otvroc, ovvroy, ovooary, obyroty, 
D. pertr-devrt, -obcoy, -devrt, |D. pedrt-devrocy, -deooaty, - ~Gevroty, 
ovrrt, focy,  odvtt, odvroty, odocaty, odvroty, 
A. pedit-devta, -deccav, -der, .peAcr-devte, -beoca, -devTe, 
otvra, dvccary, ovr, obiyte, otcoa, ovrre, 
V. pehir-dev, -deooa, -dev, |V.pedcr-devtre, -decoa, -devre, 
ovr, otooa, ody. otvTe, ovoca,  ovpre. 
Plural. 
N. petur-devrec, -decoat, ~-devra, 
' otyTes, otccat, otrTa, 
qd. Aer-devtav, -decowy, -~SevTar, 
pent: 
odvTuWY, ovoCwY, odvTur, 
D. pedit-deot,  -deooatc, -deot, 
- ovot, ovccaic, ovct, 
A pelir-devrag, s6ecoac, ~devra, 
ovvrac, ovcoas, otra, 
V. peder-devrec, -decoal, -derTa, 
ouvres, - ovocat, otra. 


8. Termination in ove uncontracted. 


This form belongs to participles, and makes the feminine 
in ovea and the neuter in ov. 


doves, “ having given. | 
Singular. . ‘Dual. 
N. dobée, dotc-a, ddr, N. déyr-e, dove-a, dévt-e, 
G. dévr-o¢, dote-4¢, dévt-oc, G, dévr-orv, dovo-ary, dévt-ow, 
D, dévr-t, dovo-y, dévr-t, D. dévt-orv, dove-atv, dévr-ory, 
A. dévr-a, dotc-av, dédv, A. dévr-e,  doto-a, <e, 
V. dote, dovo-a, dév. V. dévr-e, dovo-a,  ddvre-e. 
Plural. 

N. dévr-ec, dotc-ar, dévr-a, 

G. dévt-wr, dove-dv, dévr-wr, 

D. dctc-t," éove-atc, doto-t, 


A. dévt-ac, Sotc-ac, dévt-a, 
V. dévt-ec¢, dovo-at, ddvr-a. 


9. Termination in ve. 


1 Adjectives in ve make the feminine in eia and the 
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neuter in ¥. They also contract ei into ei, and ée¢ and éa¢ 
into eve. | 

2. Participles in ve make the feminine in toa and the 
neuter in vy. 


Singular. . Dual 
N. 90-t¢, -via, -¥, N. 90-ée, -eia, “te, 
5 46-Eo¢, -elag, -é0¢, G. 70-éo, ». -boer, 
° we -eig, 2 D. ipd-éorv, -eiaw, -éowy, 
A. $6 -eiav, + A. 70-6e, -ela, -ée 
V ee” ia, -0. V. fé-ée, -ela, be. 
a Plaral. 
N ° $d-éec, -eiat, -éa, 
G. eg, 


bevyvic, “joining.” 
Dual. 

N. Levyv-tc, -600, by, N. Cevyy- “tyre, ~voa, ~wre, 
G. Cevyr-tvroc, -tane, -tvror, G. Cevyv-ivroww, -voaty, -bvrouy, 


4 


D. Cevyr-tyrit, -doy, = -tv Ti, D. Cevyv-tvrocy, -boawv, -bvrouy, 


A. Cevyr-tvra, -toav, -ty, A. Cevyv-tvre, -taa, ~uvre, 
V. Cevyv-tc, = -Doa,-bv. V. Cevyv-tyre, toa, tyre, 
Plural. 


N. Cevyv-tvrec, -toat, -dvra; 
e G. Cevyr-tyrarv, -voiy, -tryTwr, - 
D. Cevyv-tat, -boatc, -det, 
+ Cevyv-tvrag, -toas, -tvta, 
V. Cevyv-tvtec, -doat, -tvra. 


10. Termination in wv. 


The termination in wy makes ovoa in the feminine and 
ovin the neuter. There are but two adjectives of this ter- 
mination, namely, éxév, with its compound déxwy, con- 
tracted by the Attics into dewy. All the other forms in wr 


are participles. 
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Exov, “ willing.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. éx-cy, -6y, N. éx-6vre, -obca, -ovre, 
G. éx-dvToe, -6vToC, G. éx-dvrowv, -ovcaty, -dvTot», 
D. éx-drrt, -OvTt, D. éx-dvrowv, -obcav, -dvrour, 
A. &k-6vra, -6v, A. éx-6vre, -otoa, -dvre, 
V. éx-dv, -6¥. V. éx-6vre, -otoa, -dvre. 
Plural. 

N. éx-6vrec¢, -otcat, -dvra, 

G. éx-dytwv, -ovody, -dyTur, 

D. ék-otc1, -obtcatg, -ovot, 

A. éx-dvrag, -obcac, -drra, “ . 

V. éx-dvreg, -otcat, -dvra. 

Toney, “ striking.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. rérr-ovr, OV; N. rint-ovre, -obca, -ovrre, 
G. rimr-ovto¢, -otone, -ovrog, G. rurr-drroiy, -ovcaty, -dyrouy, 
D. rérr-ovtt, -ovoy, -ovtt, D. rurr-dvroty, -obvcaty, -dvyToty, 
A. rént-ovra, -ovoay, -ov, A. ront-ovre, -otoa, -ovTe, 
V. rinr-ov, -OV. V. rénr-ovre, -ovca, -ovre 
Plural. 

N. rorr-ovrec, -ovoat, -ovTa, 

G. rurr-dytev, -ovedy, -dyTuyr, 

D. rimr-ovot, -ovoac, -ovet, 

A. rinr-ovrag, -ovoa¢, -ovTa, . 

V. rinr-ovres, -ovoal, -ovra. 


Some participles in @»y, contracted from éwy, make the 


femimine in @o@ and the neuter in ov. 


Thus : 


Tysde, contracted Tidy, “ honouring.” 


Gvre, oa, Gvre, 


G. riy-dovrog, -dovonc, -dovros, |G. TyL-Govtotv, -dovoaty, -dovroty, 


Singular. 
N. ri-dev,  -dovoa, -dov, 
oy, Gy, 
GvTOS, GYTOC, 
D. rip-dovrt, -dovTt, 
Grrt, ty 
A. tTip-dovra, -doveay, -dov, 
OvTa, Ov, 
V. re-dwv, -dovoa, -dor, 
oy, ov. 


Gyro’, Goaly, GOytoy, 


D. rip-dovrowv, -dovoaty, -éavrowy, 


Grrowv, Goat, Gyvroe, 


A. Tiu-dovre, -dovoa, -dovTe, 


OvTe, oa, GvTe, 


V. Tyt-dovre, -dovoa, 


OvTe, joa, OyTe. 


Ae 
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Plural. 


N. TYys-dovrec, -doveat, 
deat, 


V. reu-dovrec, -dovoat, 
OVTEC, 


11. ‘Termination in we. 
This termination also belongs to participles. The fem- 
inine is in via and the neuter in 6¢. 


rerugec, “ having struck.” 


N. retug-ds, -via, -6¢, 
G. rervd-dro¢, -vias, -dror, 
D. rerug-d7t, -vig, -drt, 


Dual. 


N. TeTug-6re, 
G. TeTUg-droty, 
D. rervg-6rowv, 


-via, -6re, 

a 
-viaty, -droy 
via, -dToty, 


A. TeTug-6Ta, _viav, -d¢, A. Terug-dte, -vla, OTe, 
V. retug-O¢, -via, -d¢. V. rerug-6re, _-via, -dre. 
Plural. 

N. rervg-dreg, -viat, -6éra, 

G. TETUP-OTWY, vio, -6TW?, 
D, rervg-6o1, -viaug, -dat, 
A. TeTug-drag, -viac, -6Ta, 
V. rervg-drec, _ -viat, -dra. 


The syncopated forms of the perfect participle active, 
however, make the feminine i in Goa and the neuter in de. 


Thus : : 
_ bordc, “ having stood.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. éor-d¢, -doa, “Og, N. éor-Gre, -doa, -dre, 
G. éor-Grog, -done, “TOC, G. éor-Grow, -doar, -Orowy, 
D. éor-Gri, -don, ~dT1, D. éer-Growv, -doatv, -drouv, 
A. éot-Gra, -deav, -d¢, A. éotetire, -Hoa, -Ore, 
V. éar-Ho, “-Haa, -O¢. V. éar-Sre,. -O0a, -Ore. 
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N. éor-Gree, -Goat, -dra, 
G. éor-Orwr, -wodv, -dtwr, 
D. éor-Got, -doatc, -Got, 
A. éot-Grac, -Ooac, -Ora, 
V. éor-Grec, -Goat, -dra. 


2. ADJECTIVES OF TWO TERMINATIONS. 


1. Termination in oc. 
Evdotoc, “ glorious.” 


Dual. Plural. 
-ov, | N. évddg-0, -a, -0, | N. &vdog-o1, -01, -a, 


G. éyddé-ov, -ov, -ov, | G. tvd6§-ory, -ovv, -owv,| G. bvddk-wr, -cv, -wr, 


-y, | D. &vdog-ouy, -oev, -orv,| D. bvdd€-or¢, -o8¢, -004, 


A. Evdok-ov, -ov, -ov, | A. bvdog-o, -0, -v, . 6vd6§-ove, -ovc, -a, 


-ov.| V. Evdog-o, -0, -w. |V. &vdog-o1, -01, -a 


2. Termination in ac. 


delvac, “ perpetual.” 
_ Singular. Dual. 
N. delv-ag, -a6, -ay, _N. deiveavre, -avre, -avte, 
G. deiy-avrog, -avToc, -avTos, G. dety-dvrowy, -dvrotv, -dvroty, 
D. deiv-avrt, -avtt, -avtt, D. dewv-évrowy, -dvrowy, -dvroty, 
A. éeiveayra, -avTa, -ay,— A. deiv-ayre, -avTe, -avre, 
V. Geiv-av, -av, - -av. V. deiv-ayre, -avre, -avre. 
Plural. 

N. deiv-avrec, -avrec, -avra, 

G. aew-dytwy, -dyTwy, -dévTar, 

D. deiv-act, -aot, -act, 

A. deiv-avrat, -avtac, -avra, 

V. deiv-avrec, -avTec, -ayra. 

8. Termination in ny. 
dppny, “ male.” 
Singular. Dual. 

N. Spf-nv, =v, =e N. dpp-eve, -eve, -eve 
G. &pp-evos, ~2v0¢, ~ev06, G. &)5-evovv, -évouy, aévou, 
D. Gpp-evt, -evt, = =e, D. &ff-évowv, -évorv, -évory, 
A. &bp-eva, -eva, ev, A. Gpp-eve, -eve,  -eve, 
Vv. Epp-er, “fy, . «ey Vv. épp-sve, CVE, sve e 
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N. &fp-eves, -eves, -eva, 
G. dpp-dver, -évov, -&var, 
D. eee “€0t, -€0t, 
A. app-evac, -evag, -eva, 
Vi. dbp-evec, -evec, -eva. 


4. Termination tn 76. ° 
Adjectives in 7¢ of two terminations undergo contrac- 
tion, changing éo¢ into ov¢; ef into ef; éa and ée into 
fj, cc. : 


dAnOhc, “ true.” 
Sj J D 1. ¥ 
N. dAn6-fc, — -ii¢, -é¢, . N. dAnG-ée, “ ~ée, 
" My 7; 
G. dAn0-for, -éoc, -éoc, - | G. &AnO-éoww, boty, ~éow, 
ovs, ovc, ods, oly, otv, oly, 
D. GAn0-&i, -éi, ~— -&ii, D. GAn6-orv, -éoww, -éoev, 
el, ei, _—sa@l, oiv, ot, oi, 
A. GAn6-éa, -éa, -é¢, - A. éAn6-ée, “e 
I) / 
V. dAnG-be, -b, be V. GAnb-ée, -ée, -6e, 
i, . % 9 
Plural, 
N. GAnO-éec, -€e¢, -éa, 
‘ey, elf, fl 
G. GAnO-éwv, -éwr, -éwr, 
Gy, Ov, Gr, Ps 
D. dAnO-éot, -Eot, - 
A. GAn6-éac, -éac, -éa, . 
ele, eit, = th 
V. GAnO-éec, -te¢, -éa, 
etc, elt, 
5. Termination in tc. 
evyapic, “ aceeptable.” 
Sinvular. Dual. 
N. ebdyap-te, otf, ot N. edydp-tre, -tt#, tre, 
G. ebyip-ro¢, -tT06, -1T0¢,- G. ebxap-troty, -trowv, -troty, 
D. ebydp-irt, Tl, = -tTl, . D. etxap-irow, -frow, -itoew 
A. (Ta, ) -tTa, , , 
tate or or “t, A. ebydp-ite, -tTe, -tTe, 
“bY, . , 


“wy 
V. ebyap-t ot, ~! V. ebydp-tre, -ire, tre, 
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. N. ebydp-trec, -trec, -tTa, 
G. ebvap-iray, -Srisy, -iTwy, 

D. etydp-t0t, -iol, tot, 

. A. ebydp-irag, -trag, -w70, 

V. ebydp-ites, -tTe¢, -tTa. 


6. Termination in ove. 


_ Adjectives in ove of two terminations have the accu- 
sative singular in -oda or -ovy, and the vocative in -ov¢ 
or -ov. 


dirrove, “ two-footed.” . 


Singular. Dual. ; 
N. dim-oveg, — -0v6, OU”, N. din-ode, -ode, -ode, 
G. din-odocg, --odo¢,  -odog, G. der-ddowv, -ddoww, -ddorr, 
D. din-od:, -o8i, -00t, D. dir-6doww, -ddorv, -ddory, 
A. din-oda, -06a, 


or or -ovv, _| <A. dim-ode, -ode, -ode, 
-OvY, -OUY, . 
V. din-ovc, -OUC, ye 
or : or -our. V. dir-ode, -ode, -ode 
-ov, ¥  -0v,- | } 


Plural. 
N. dfm-odec, ~-oder, -od 
G. dix-ddur, -ddur, -ddur, 
D: dim-oot, -oot, -00t, 
A. dfr-odac, -odag, -oda, 
V. 8i-odec, -odec, -oda. 


* 


7. Termination in ve. 
Adjectives m v¢ of two terminations contract vec and vac¢ 
into ve. mo 
ddaxpve, “ tearless.” | 


N. ddaxp-, ve, -v, N. dddxp-ve; -ve, -ve, 
- G64 » “VOC, -VvOE, - G. ddaxp-torv, dow, -borv, 
D. éddxp-vi, -vi, -vi, D. édaxp-torv, -torv, -tow, 
A. ddaxp-vy, -vy, -v, | A. dddxp-ve, “we, Ue, 


V. &daxp-v, -v, -v. V. Gddxp-ve, -ve, -ve. 


“ 


pre 
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“ey? 

G. ddaxp-fur, 
_D. aédxp-vor, 
A. dddxp-vag,- 
ue, 

V. dddxp-vec, 
UC, : 


8. Termination in wv. 


oaddpur, “ discreet.” - 
Singular. Dual. 
N. cddgp-ov, -wt, -o7, N. od¢p-ove, -ove, 
G. cddp-oves, -ovos, -ovoc, G. owdp-dvowv, -dvo., 
D. od¢p-ov1, -ovt, -ovt, D. cwdp-dvorv, -dvoir, 
A. o6$p-ova, -ovd, -o7, A. oOdgp-ove, -dve, 
V. cipp-oy, -ov, |-@. V. obgp-ove, -avey 
_- Plural. 
N. oddp-ovec, -ovec, -ova, 
G. awdp-dvur, -dvar, -dver, . 
D. odgp-o0r, -001, —-dat, 
A. oagp-ovac, “Ova, -Ova 
V. cdgp-ovec, -ovec, . -ova. 
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Under this same head fall comparatives in wy, which 
are declined like cddpwy, except that they are syncopated 
and contracted in the accusative singular, and in the nom- 
inative, accusative, and vocative plyral. Thus: 


y 
~ 


_— pelgav, “ greater.” . 
Singular. - Dual. 
N. peil-wv, “WY, OD, N. petl-ove, -ove, . -0ve, 
G. peil-evoc, -ovoc, -ovoc,| G. pel-dvorv, -dvorr, -dvoty, 
D. peif-ovt, -OVl, -OVE, D. petl-6voev, -dvowv, -dvoty, 
A. peil-ova, -OVG, ) -0v, ; , 
-0@ syncope, -0d, A. petl-ove, 008, -OVE, 
- crasis, “Uy , ; . 
V peit-or, OV, -0). V. petl-ave, Ove, “Ove. 


- 
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= 


. N. pelf-ovec, ~over, “Ova, 
~08, eyncope -08¢, t -04, 
savC, crasis, ~ove, ~Wy 
; G. petl-ovear, _ Ovary, —- ~0va, 
; -008, 00, “00t, 
» A. pet-ovac,  ~Ovat,) ova, 
“ -0a¢, syncope, ~0at, 04a, t 
. -ou¢, crasis, — “BUG, -Q),; | 
Vi. petl-owec, sovet,)  -OVa,) 
08, exacope,f -08¢, -00; 
-ovet, crasis, VE; “@. 
s 
- 9. Termination in wp. 
peyadrop, “ magnanimous.” 
Bi l : , - D , « . * 
N, peyaayr-wp,, -ap, Op, N. peyaagr: ope, Ope, 


G. peyadgr-opoc, -9poc, «-0poc, G. peyadnr-dpoty, -dpoty, -dpoty, 
D. peyaddjr-opt, -opt, -opt, D. peyayréporv, -bporv, -dpor, 
A. peyaAgrsopa, -opa, -0p, A. peyadjt-ope, -ope, ope, 
V. ueydXyr-op, -op, -op. _ | V.peyadjr-epe, -ope,  -ope. 
Se Plural. 
° N. peyadjr-apec, -opsc, -ope, 
. . G. ey aeye-Spu, -opay, -dpwr, ” 
D. peyadgt-oper, -oper, -opet, 
. _A.peyadnt-opag, -opac, -opa, 
V. peyadgr-opec, -opec, -opa. 


10. Termination in OC. 


—— ebyews, “fertile.” 


N ebys-ag, “Ol, GW, N. ebye-@ -0, -0, 
G. ebyeta, -@),  -0) G. ebye-py, -yr, -yy, 
D ebyew, -0) D. thye-wry -yv, -gr. 
A, £0y2-0.1, Wy “WY, A yy “Wy 
V evye-a ’ -0¢, WV Vv “a, "OG, @ 
= P lural. Me 


+. 
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3. ADJECTIVES OF ONE TERMINATION. 

Adjectives of one termination, namely, which express 
the masculine, feminine, and neuter by one and the same 
ending, are the cardinal. numbers from Tévte, “five,” to 
éxatév, “a hundred,” both tnelusive. 

Others have indeed aqnly one termination, but for the 
masculine and feminine merely, since they are not used 
with substantives of the neuter gender, at least in the nom- 
inative and. accusative singular and plural.e They are 
properly of the common gendex, wanting the neuter.’ 
Such are, Lo, 

1. Adjectives compounded of substantives whieh remain 
unchanged ;-as, paxpdyerp, abroxerp, etpry, paxpaiwy, ya- 
xpavyny, from veip, piv, aldv, and abyfy, except those 
compounded of ove and 16/u¢, which have two termina- 
‘ions. _ - , 

2. Adjectives in wp, which are partly derived from marjp 
and piTpp; 28, atdtap, duftup, suophtwp ; and partly from 
verbs; as, radodétup, duoyevétwp, pidoTwp. 

3. Adjectives in 4¢, genitive -7roc, and in wc, genitive 
WTOC; as, ddunc, NuLOvng, dyvac, wpobpac. ot 
_ 4, Adjectives in mq¢ and tye, according to the first de- 
clension; as, sbamryc, E0eA0vrie. | 

5. Adjectives in & and +, as, AE, potme, alytAsp, abOlor. 

6. Adjectives in ae, genitive -adoc, and jn tc, genitive 
s00¢; as, puyac, GVaAKic. - 


ANOMALOUS ADJECTIVES, 


1. Originally seme adjectives had two forms, of both of 
which certain cases have been retained in use, 80 that the 


1. Some of these, however, are algo used as neuters, but only in the 


itive and-dative ‘singular and plural; as, dugiTgi#ro¢ atAlav, Soph. 


hiloct. 19; ty wévqtt oduart; Eurip. El. 375; anrijoty réxeot, Euen. 
Epigr. 13. In other w the neuter, when necessary, is supplied by 
derivative or kindred forms ; as, GAaxcedy, domaxtixoy, povuxoy, &e. 
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cases which are wanting in one form are supplied by those 
of the other. Of this kind are péya¢ or peydAos, and 776- 
Ave or TOAAdc. oo, 

2. From peydaog, the feminine peydAy has remained in 
use throughout, as well as the entire dual and plural, and 
the genitive and dative masculine and neuter of the singu 
lar number. The remaining cases, the nominative and ac- 
cusative singular, masculine and neuter, are taken from pé- 
yao. { 

3. In 7éAv¢, the feminine and the dual and plural num 
bers are entirely taken from ToAAdc. 


péyac, “ great.” 


‘ , . » ey 
_ iD. peydag, = peeyday, peydAy, | D. peyddow, peyddAaty, peyddaowy, 
A. péyay, peyadny, péya, A. peyddw, Heydda, peyddo, 
V.péyac, = pean, eye. V.psydlo, peydda, peyddo 


. troAtec, * much.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. wodtc,  woaAdag, rods, N. 10AA6, moAAd, woAAd, 


G. roAAot, woAAjc, mwoAAod, G. roAdoiv, roAAaiy, KoAAoiv 
D. 10Aae, + woddAg, “wodAAg, | D. moAdoiv, woAAaiv, xoAAoty, 


A. wodtyv,  qwoddi, rodt, A. MOAAd,* WwOAAd, OANA, 
V. word, monday, odd. V. 10AAd, moAAd, roAAd 
Plural. 


N. woAAot, wodAal, modAd, 

- G. roAAGy, sroAddv, moAdAay, 

: D. toAdoic, wodAaic, radAoic, 
A. woAdote, wodAdc, oad, 
V. woAAoi, moddai, woAAd. 


. 
1. Many forms from éAwv¢ occur, however, in the poets. Thus, the 


nitive wroAéoc, Il. 4;-244; the nominative plural wroAéee, JJ. 2, 610; 
genitive plural weAéwy, Il. 5, 691; the dative roAéowy, Ht. 4, 388, &o 
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The adjective é0¢ is anomalous only in this, that it has 
{Ao in the neuter instead of dAAov. _ , 


REMARKS ON 'FHE TERMINATIONS OF ADJECTIVES . 


1. Adjectives in -atoc, having the vowel 4 before aioc, 
denote magnitude or value, and are derived from the names 
of measures, weights, coins, and denominations of money ; 
as, Thyvlaioc, “a cubit long ;” modtatoc, “a foot long ;” 
tadavrtaioc, “ costing a talent ;” &c. ‘Those in aioc, on 
the other hand, which have not ¢ before aioc, generally de- 
note the place where something has originated, or to which 
it belongs ; as, m7yatoc, “ proceeding from,” or, * belonging 
to, a fountain ;” dyedaioc, “belonging to a herd ;” xopv- 
gaioc, “one who is at the head”’ Some, however, denote 
merely a-quality ; as, ceAnvaioc, “ moon-shaped ;” slpnvaioc, 
“« peaceable.” ° a , me 

2. Adjectives in -dAeoc mostly express a fulness; as, 
VappdAcoc, “ full of confidence ;” detuddcoc, “ full of fear.” 

3. Adjectives m -avoc mostly signify the possession of 
the quality expressed by the primitive; as, revxedavéc; 
“ bitter 3” pryedavec, “ that which causes shuddering.” 

- 4. Adjectives in -eso¢ commonly express an origin or 
source ; as, yfvetoc, Béetoc, Immetoc, unAeioc, &c., “ consist- 
ing of,” or, “derived from, geese, cattle, horses, sheep,” &e 
Others denote rather an agreement with, or resemblance to, 
a thing; as, dvdpeioc, “ becoming a man ;” yvvatxetoc, “ ef- 
feminate,” or, “ becoming a woman.” 

5. Adjectives in -coc, contracted ov¢, express the mate- 
rial; as, yptocos, -ovc, “ made of gold ;” Alveoc, -ove, “ made 
of linen,” &c. 

6. Adjectives in -epo¢ and -npoc signify quality general- 
ly; as, dodepdc, “ crafty ;” oxepdc, “ shady,” &c. Some 
express a propensity; as, olynpéc, “ given to wine ;” Ke- 
watnpéc, “ laborious,” “ prone to labour.” Others, again, 
have an active signification ; as, vooepdc, or voonpéde, “ cau- 
sing sickness ;” éyAnpéc, “ causing disquiet ;” wyenpds, “ con. 
tributing to health.” ‘ 

7. Adjectives in ~fjetc signify fulness; as, devdpnetc,, 
“ full of trees ;” rrovhete, “full of grass ;” bAfets, “full of 
wood.” oo 7 

8. Adjectives in -nAoc. signify a propensity to, and capa- 
bility or fitness for, anything ; as, dratnAdc, * prone to de- 
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ceit ;” vmvndAde, “ prone to sleep” To this the idea of ful- 
ness is nearly allied ; as, vdp7Adc, “ watery.” 

9. Adjectives in -:xog most commonly derete fitness or 
capability for anything ; as, 7yeuovixée, “ fit for command ;” 
cubepyntixdc, “fit for piloting,” &c. Other meanings are, 
1. belonging to anything ; as, owpuarixée, “ corporeal ;” »v- 
yxdc, “ spiritual ;” 2. coming from anything; as, taTpt- 
coc, “ derived from forefathers,” “ hereditary ;” Boixéc, “made 
of ox’s hide.” : 

lv. Adjectives in -¢wo¢ are of two classes, one derived 
jrom nouns and the other from verbs. Those from verbs 
have sometimes an active, sometimes a passive significa- 
tion , as, Pvetwoc, “one who flees ;” dAwotwwoc, “ pertaini 
to capture ;”” ‘pGotuoc, ée ole 3” Bpdatpoc, “ edible.” Other 
adjectives in -tzoc, however, express merely a quality ; as, 
Trév6rs0¢, * mournful ;” ddéxuoc, “ celebrated,” &c. 

11. Adjectives in -cvoc and -ezyo¢ signify, 1. a material 
of which anything is made ; as, ygivoc, “made of earth ;” 
Kadduvoc, ‘made of reeds ;” nAivOtvoc, “ made of tiles,” 
&c. ;*2. a quality which arises from the magnitude or quan- 
tity of the thing expressed by the derivation ;. as, 7redzvée, 
“ leved 3" dpervdcg, “ mountainous ;” oxotetvdc, “ dark,” &c. 

12. Adjectives in -co¢ express a quality generally ; as, 
éorrepioc, “ pertaining to evening ;” Saddootoc, “ marine ;” 
owrnptoc, “ saving.” If two adjectives are derived from 
one substantive, one in zo¢ and the other in oc, the latter 
expresses a quality generally ; the former denotes a prone- 
ness or tendency to that quality; as, xaOapdc, “ pure ;” 
wabdpioc, “ loving purity.” . 

13. Adjectives In “bite and -we¢ signify a fulness ; as, 
priderc, “ full of prudent counsels ;” dutreddecc, “ full of 
vines.” e termination @er¢ is used when the penult is 
long ; as, ANTEC, WTHELC, ic. 

14. Adjectives in -wdn¢ express, 1. a fulness; as, zrot- 
Gdns, “ grassy ;" avOeuadne, “ flowery ;” 2. a resemblance ; 
as, odnKxedne, “ wasplike ;” pAoywdne, “ shining like fire ;” 
dvdpadne, “manly.” In this sense these adjectives coin- 
cide with those in -oe:d#¢, and are probably forrfed from 
them. . 

15. Adjectives in -wio¢ signify a propensity or tenden- 
ey to anything ; as, duaTwAdc, “ prone to sin ;” pevdwide, 

‘prone ta lying.’ 


all 
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DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

1. The property expressed by an adjective can usually 
be attributed to more objects than one. Yet it is seldom 
found exactly to the same extent in one as in another, but 
it is possessed by one in an usual degree, by another i in a 
higher or in a pre-eminent degree. 

2. Now, if one and the same property be attributed to 
two different objects, and these be compated with each 
other in reference to the measure of this property, there 
arises a new form of adjective, namely, the comparative. 

3. But, if a property exists in many objects, and one of 
them is to be distinguished as possessing this property in 
the greatest degree, this is also effected by a hew form, 
called the superlative. 

4. These two forms are called degrees of comparison , 
and, for the sake of uniformity, a corresponding appella- 
tion has also been given to the simple form of the adjec- 
tive, namely, the positive. Strictly speaking, however, the 
positive is no degree of comparison, but merely the primi- 
tive form, on which the comparison is based. 


FORMATION OF THE DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

I. The degrees of comparison are formed from the pos- 
itive ; namely, the comparative, by appending the termi- 
nation -Tepoc, a, ov; and the superlative by appending -ra- 
TOC, 1, Ov 

II. These terminations are appended to the root of the 
positive in the following manner : 

1. Adjectives in o¢ and ve throw away ¢; as, devvdc, 
decvdrepoc, Cervétaroc ; ebptc, ebpirepoc, etpbtaros. 

If the penultimate syllable of adjectives in o¢ is short in 
the positive, then o is changed into w in the comparative 
and superlative ; as, codéc, copitepoc, copwitatog ; Kabd- 
pbc, xaBaparepoc, kaSapwiraroc.' 

a This rule abexat the penult of the positive appears to have been 
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2. Adjectives in eo¢, contracted otc, form their compar 
ative tand superlative regularly: from the uncontracted pos 
itive, and then undergo contraction ; as, 7op@ipeoc, contr 
Toppupev¢, compar. Tropdupewtepoc, contr. Toppupwrepoc, 
superl. troppupewtaros, contr. troppupiraros. 

3. Adjectives in oor, comtracted ov¢, append -eorepoc, 
-eoTaro¢, to the root, and always contract this termination 
with the syllable that precedes ; as, EVvooe, contr. evvove, 
compar. (evvoéorepoc) ebvobotepog ; superl. (etvoéoraroc) 
evvovoraroc. i ; 

4, Adjectives in -ac, arva, av, append tepo¢ and zaTo¢ 
to the neuter; as, péAac, weAdvrepoc, peAdvratoc. - 

5. Adjectives in n¢ and et¢ shorten these terminations 
into ec,‘and then append repo¢ and tato¢; as, dAnOfe, 
dAnbéorepoc, dAnbéstatos ; yaples, vaptéorepoc, xaptéo- 
TaTOC. . . 
6. But adjectives in 7¢, genitive ov; of the first declen- 
sion, annex sorepo¢ and totato¢ to the root; as, KAémrne, 
nAerrlotepoe, KAerrloraroc. 

7. Adjectives in wy append éorepo¢ and éoratoc¢ to the 
root ; a8, dddpwy, genitive oddpov-o¢, compar. cwhpovéo- 
Tepoc, superl. owdpovéoraros. | | , 

8. Adjectives in nv annex éotepog and éaratog to the 
neuter; as, Tépnyv, TEPEVEOTEPOG, TEPEVEOTATOC. 

9. Adjectives in append forepoc and lorarog¢ to the 
root, and sometimes éoTEpoc and éoTaroc ; as, dpraz, gen- 
itive dpmay-o¢, compar. dpraylorepoc, superl. dpnaylora- 
Toc; adg7nAtt, genitive ddjAcK-o¢, compar. dpnAikéotepoc, 
superl. d@njicéoraroc. 2 7 

III. Some dissyllabic adjectives in vg and po¢ reject 


caused by the conditions of hexameter verse, the oldest measure in the 
Greek language, and by which that language itself was first formed. 
Thus, for example, a comparative in drépo¢, with the preceding syllable 
short, consequently ~~~, would not have been admissible into the hexame 
eter. The same objection would apply ta a comparative in Grépo¢, with 


the preceding syllable long (except where another long syllable went be- 


fore the latter), since the result would be ~ ~ ~ ~ 
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' these terminations, and use, in their stead, twy (neuter Zov) 


for the comparative, and totoc, 7, ov for the superlative. 
Thus, yAveic, yAvkiov, yAdiuorocg ; aloypéc, aloyiwy, 
aloyoroc. 

1.:The adjectives compared in the latter way are, how- 
ever, but few in number, neither is this mede of compar- 
ison exclusively used even in their case, since the com- 
mon terminations 6Tepoc and vrepo¢c, 6taroc and drarToc, 
also occur. me 

2. Generally speaking, of these -in poc, the formation 
lw, loroc, predontinates only in aloypé¢ and éyOpéc¢ ; and 
of those in v¢, only in #éd¢ and taytc. In all the others, 
the regular form must be regarded throughout as the more 
usual. Thus Spaditepog is the more common form, where- 
as Bpadlwy occurs only in poetry. | 


EXCERTIONS TO THE PRECEDING RULES. 


1. Some adjectives in o¢ reject o before repo¢ and ta- 
TOC ; as, .yepatéc, yepalrepoc, yepaltatoc ; TrEpaioc, Trepat- 
tepoc, tepairatoc, &c. The adjective piAoc has for its 
usual forms @iArepoc, piAtatoc ; besides which, however, 
dtAairepoc, and even the regular ¢sA@tepoc and dtAwraroc, 
are also found.’ | . 

2. Other adjectives, instead of o and w, have commonly 
au, or €¢, or tg; before the comparative and superlative ter- 
minations ; as, . 


péoos pedalrepoc, peoalratoc 
Istoc, ‘Idtairepoe, idtatraroc, 
TpwLOC, mpwtalrepoc, npwtalratoc. 


one EsSapevéarepoc, ebpopevéoraros, 
Govoe, a&dOovéarepoc, — apbovéoraros, 
_ dopevoc, dopevéatepoc, dopevéoTaros. 


1. The three forms of the comparative and superlative of ¢iAo¢. appear 
to have been used by the ancients with a certain distinction in meaning. 
Thus, ¢iArepoc and ¢iAraroc signified ‘“‘more friendly,” “ dearest 
friend ;” giAairepoc, “more dear,” “ more esteemed ;” and gtAdrepoc, 
‘‘ more beloved.” This distinction, however, hag not, in general, been 
strictly observed. Rost, G. G. p. 169. 
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AGAoc, Aadlorepoc, Aaitoratte, 
trove, TTUXloTEpOC, mrwyloratoc. 


3. In some of the adjectives which make the compara- 
tive in cwy and the superlative in coroc, the ¢ of the ending 
‘@y is rejected, and the last letter of the root, if 6, 3, «, or y, 
changes into oo (Attic tr). Thus, tayt¢ (old form Oay- 
tc), comparative taylwr, changed to Sdoowy, Attic dar- 
twv. So, also, ZAayic, comparative éAayiwy, changed to 
éddcowy, Attic éAdtrwy. In the same manner, also, must | 
the comparative pdoowy, of paxpdoc, be explained. 


TRREGULAR COMPARISON. 


“I. The comparative and superlative remain in several 
adjectives, whose positive has grown into disuse. These 
are noted most easily in connexion with some extant posi- 
tive, to which they approximate the nearest in respect of 
signification. Hence the following list : 


dusivov, 

apelay, dpioroc. 
BeAtiwov,  BéATLOTOC. 
BéATEpos, BeAréros. 


Kpeloowy, 
Good. dyabbc, | MAB RTOM (Hp riaTos. 
- ‘| Awior, Awioroc 
Apr, Ageros 
_  pépratoc. 
péprepoc, ¢ —péptoroc 
PepTLoro¢ 
, KAKWTEPOC, edxeor aTOC. 
kanlwy, K 06. 
Bad. waoc, xepeluv, xsploroc. 
ae Xelporos 
fa. Epoc, = PakpoTaros. 
Long. paxpos, | pdoowy, PAKLOTOS. 
péoowy, 
Great. pey ae, pécay, péy: LOTOS. 
pelsav, 
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puxporepoc, 
petérepoc, 
Small. pcxpéc, pelwy, petoroc. 
(éAaytc), | éAdoouy, éAGycoTOS. 
fhoowm, _ keorog. 
Much. trorve, my rae , mAeiorog. 
Easy. pddvoc, pawy, .  paoros. | 


1. That these various forms were not used in exactly 
the same signification is certain ; but it is also equally cer- 
tain that no settled distinction between them was unliversal- 
ly observed. 

2. The proper comparative and superlative of dyaGéc, 
namely, dyaOarepog and dyabdraroc, occur only in later 
writers, and such as are not Attic ; as, for example, in Di 
odorus Siculus, 16. 86. 


II. Some comparatives and superlatives are evidently de- 
rived from substantives, adverbs, and Prepositions. Thus: 


Compar. Superl. 
TIPOTEpOS, TPT OC, - front mp6. 
unéprepoc, wimépratos, - “ wnép. 
dvarepoc, déveéraroc, “ diva. 
Dorepoc, toraroe, “dé. 


kAierriotaroc, “ Kdémrne. 
éraipératos, “  ésraipoc. 
dovAdrepoc, 6 dovAos © 


Baotretrepos, “  Baocded¢ 


To these may be added the following comparisons of ad- 
verbs. Thus: 
dvw, dvarépw, évordro, 
kétw) — -KaTwréipw,  KkaTwraTo, 
Ew, étwrépw, éiwrdto, 
Eow, éowtépa, sowrdéTo, 


Tbppw,  toppwrépw,  TroppwrdTw. . 


III. A few instances occur, where, te express a stil] 
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higher gradation of an idea, a degree of comparison be- 
comes - ho positive to a new formation ; as, €oyarog, “ last,” 
éoyararepoc, éoyatataroc, “ last of all ;”. mparoc, “ first,” 
nmparrtoroc, “ first of all,” “ the very first.” . 

IV. In many adjectives in Greek, as in other languages, 
the formation of a comparative and superlative from the 
root of the positive was not usual, but the gradation of idea 
was expressed by adding the adverbs paAAov (“ more”) 
and udAsora (“ mdst”). ‘Thus, tpwrde, “ vulnerable,” rpw- 
T6¢ paAAov, * more vulnerable ;” Svatdc, “ mortal,” Svyrdg 
udAdAov, “ more mortal ;” dqAoc, “ evident,” paddrov Ondos, 
“ more evident,” dndog pddscora, “ most evident.” 


" XXII. NUMERALS. 


1. Numerals are either Cardinal or Ordinal. 

2. The cardinal numbers answer to the question, “ how 
many ?” as, elc, “one ;” dbo, “two ;” tpeic, “ three,”. &c. 

3. ‘The ordinal numbers answer to the question, “ which 
in order ?” as, mp@Toc, “ first ;” devrepoc, “ second ;” tpitoc, 
“third,” &c. 

4. For marks of number the Greeks employ the letters 
of their alphabet ; but, to: make the number complete, they 
insert therein a ¢ after e, called érfonyov, or Fav,' and an- 
swering to our 6 ; and they also adopt two Oriental char- 
acters, namely, Koppa, G for 90; and Sampi, > for 900. 

7. When the letters are employed to denote numbers, a 
mark resembling an accent is placed over them ; but to des- 
ignate the thousands the same mark is placed below. Thus, 


1. The appellation ortypa is also sometimes given to this character. 
The name Fav refers to the circumstance of its occupying the place of 
the di a in the alphabetic order. 

%. The original mark for the xém7a was 9, whence comes the Latin 
Q. The Zayuzi is no doubt to be traced back in name to the old name 
for the letter ¢, namely ody, and appears to have been formed from the 
union of this letter with a 7, the early form of the Greek S having been 
C. Buttman thinks that the earlier name of the numeral in question 
was Zay, and that Lauri came in as an appellation at a later period. 
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@ is one, but @ one thousand. Sox’ is twenty, but ,« twenty 
thousand. 

8, These marks above and below the letters are not ex- 
pressed in the case of every letter, when we have several 
letters placed side by side, and indicating a series of num- 
bers, but only over or below the last of each series. Thus 
we write yyyG" for 53,602 ; and awAf for 1838. 

' 9. The following combinations may serve as examples 
of the Greek system of notation. 


javié, 1415. - wyouc’, 3846. 

oté, 9265. ‘Kapé, 21,501. 
yon0’, 3589. pvecy’, 155,203. 
(C@A6’, 7832. ° 700’, 89,004. 


10. In place of this system of notation, the Athenians 
adopted the following, which is far more striking to the 
eye. Thus: | 


I, 1, is the mark of unity. 
i, 2,) 7 - 
III, 3, >} express the other numbers below 5. 
1, 4, ). Oo 
II, 5, is the initial of Ilévre. ~ 
A 


, 10, « Aska. 
H, 100, 6c Hexaréy, the old form for éxaréy 
X, 1000,“ XfAsot. 
M, 10,000, “. Mvpioe. 


The numbers between these are denoted partly by the 
combination of the above marks; as, AII for 12; AA for 
20; AAATIIIIT for 39 ;, and partly by she multiplication of A, 
H, X, M, into five II, these marks being placed within the IT; 
as, I] for mevraxte déxa, five times ten, er 50; [AfA’ for 
60; [Bl for 500; [x] for 5000; XIBIHHHAAATIIIT for 
1838. This manner of notation is particularly to be marked, 

Gc 
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since it has been preserved in many and important Attic in 
scriptions." 

DECLENSION OF THE FIRST FOUR NUMERALS. 


elg, “one.” 860, * t100.” 
Nee, pla, By, N. 660 and 
ms, — bvbe, G. dvoiv and dvetv, 
D. bi, ug, D. dooiv, 
, Aba, pla, oe ar 
Plural, 
N.—, 
G. dvan, 
D. dvat, 
A. 
Plural. Plural. 
tpeic, “ three”. réooapes, “ four.” 
- | Netpets, is, FF N. réooapec, récoapec, réooape, 
G.rpiar, Tpior, Te, G. reowdpur, resadpur, 
D.rpwt, rpicl, push, D. résoapat, evapo, réocaper,, 
A. tpaic, Tpele, tpi. A, réooapas, résoapac, réooapa. 
REMARKS ON THE FIRST FOUR NUMERALS. 
Els. 


1. In the epic writers the form Ia is found for pla ; and 
only once lek for évé. (Il. 6. 422.) 
2. From the composition of this numeral with odé and 
- pndé arise the negative adjectives obdetc and pndelc, which 
are declined in the same manner ; as, nom. obdelc, ovde- 
uta, obdév ; genitive obdevéc, obdeuias, obdevéc, &c. Tho 
later Greek writers make it oOele and pnfelc, from obre 
and d pits which, however, is not considered genuine Attic 
cen separated, and writtep 


° obds ae | this separation increases 
the nega m gbdbee » “nok even one ;” 
obd’ 3g” 

4. Th nature, can have no 
plural, b eg and pndévec, in 
the sens Fo value.” 


1. For an account of the arithmetic af the Greeks, consult Delambre, 
Histoire de UV Astronomie Ancienne, vol. ii, p. 8, 2g. 
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Avo. 


1. Avo is the Attic mode of writing. In Homer and 
Herodotus it is often igdeclinable. Aveiy is of more rare 
occurrence than dvoiy, and is only used ‘in the genitive. 
Avoy is sometimes written dvg@v, and regarded as Ionic for 
dvoiv. But dvayv.is preferable as a genitive plural.’ 

2. Avw appears to have been, in fact, the dual number of 
the old form dvé¢. “Apdw accords in great measure with 
dvw. In the old poets it is frequently indeclinable. Oth- 
erwise dudoiy is used in the genitive and dative. _ 


Téooapec. 


"1, Instead of récoapes the Ionic dialect has réoaepec, 
the Aolo-Doric rérropec: Hesychius gives mécovpec as 


. an olic form. - 


2. For réocapot or rérrapot in the dative, the form tér- 
pact occurs in the poets. 
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Cardinal. Ordinal. 
1 ele, - Ist! mpdroc, 
2 0; 2d| devrepoc, 
3 Tpeic, 3d} rpiroc, 
4 réccapec, 4th| réraproc, 
5 ey 5th) zéurrec, 
6 ’ 6th! Exroe, 
7 énrd, 7th} E6doxoc, 
8 oxro, Sth} dydooc, 
9 9th} Evvarog, 
10 Oéxa, 10th} déxarog, 
11| sa’| &vdexa, 11th] évdéxaroe, 
12 dddexa, 4 12th} dewdéxaroc, - 
13} ¢y’| tproxaidexa, 13th] tpeoxacdéxaroc, ; 
14 Tecoapeckaideka, 14th! reccapaxa:déxaroc, 
15|° mevrexaideka, 15th] wevrexawéxaros, 
16 éxxaidega, '  - 16th) éxxacdéxaros, 
17| | éxraxaidexa, 17th] érraxacdéxaroc, 
18 dxroxaidexa, 18th] déxrexacdéxarog, 
19 tvveaxaidexa, 10th] évveaxasdéxarog, | 
20 elxoot, 20th| eixoordc, 
21 elxooty ele, . Bl st} elxoorde xpGrog, 
22 elxoot db0, &c., 22d! elxocri¢ devrepes, 
30 TpidxovTa, 30th} rpcaxoordc, 


1. Passow, Lex. 8. p. . 
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er: ele, Slat} 
pedxovra: ates rpaxoorde mpl, 
mevTqKovTa, BOth| mevraxoarés, 
ehnovra, Bois demaoré, 
S6doys 6dounxoorss, 
bydojuovra, 80th| dydonxoords, 
dvevixovta, 90th| everqeoaréc, ‘ 
exarév, 100th] Exarooréc, 
Siaxéorot, 200th| draxoatoarés, 
Tpuabovoy 300th ‘Tptaxoovoorég, 
Teaoapaxéotot, TaccapaxoowaTog, 
evtaxbotot, 500th] mevraxoctocrés, 
Faxbatot, 600th] saxocvoorbs, 
10 700th] éxraxocwocror, 
bnraxéovot, 800th] dxraxoavoaTés, 
Evvaxéoror, 900th] Ervaxoavooréc, 
oan 1000th| y-Aroorés, 
oxihiot, 2000th| dioxsAsoarbs, 
rpioxihot, B000th| rpraxeAtoorés, 
rerpaxtoxiniot, 4000th| rerpaxioxtALoorbe, 
mevraxioxiuot, 50008) wevracioxidioorés, 
Sansoxthiot, 6000th| éfaxvoxcAroorés, 
erraxioy’ ‘7000th| Exraxiaxoorés, 
brraxtoxidior, 800th} dxraxroxsAoorés, 
byvaxioxi 12eteth) Eavanuay duaords, 
Hiptot, ,000th} pruptoaréc, 
Sia ,000th| deo} , 
dexaxcopiptor. 100,000th| dexaxsopuproorss. 
Multiplicatives. 
drdoig’ imple, 
Sorte Doce 
Tero Treble, 4 
Tere a a 
Torah, Poel” 
&. &e. 
Adverbs of Number. . 
Graf, Once, 
bie, Trice, | 
tole, Thrice, 
z Four times, 
mevréxig, Fre times, 
&e. &e. 


of the rest, see page 60. 


1, For the declension of drAods, which wil serve as a guide to that ! 


eee 


rw 
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REMARKS ON THE NUMERALS. 


1. In compound numbers, either the less are put after 
the greater without a conjunction; as, elxoae tpeic, tpid- 
xovra TrévTe; or, what is most usual, the less precede and 
are connected with the greater by xal; as, rpeic wai elxoot, 
TEVTE Kal TPLdKOVTG. 

2. So, also, in the more complicated numbers, the sev- 
eral parts are united in such a manner as to proceed from 
the less to the greater; as, rérrapa xai é6douhxovra Kai 
évvaxdota wal tploxytdia Kai. éaxtopipia, which express 
63,974. - 

3. For the greater numbers a numeral substantive ie 
frequently used with the requisite cardinal number ; as, 
déxa prvpiddec, 100,000; tproylAcoe nai mévre prpiddec, 


53,000, &. 


4. In the case of tens compounded with 8 or 9, the defi- 
nition is often given by subtraction ; as, tprdxovtra dvoiv 
deéyroty or déovra, 28; dydonxovra évdg déovroc, 79; or, 
if a substantive of the feminine gender stands therein, pudc 
deovone. 

5. Of the cardinal numbers, the first four and the round 
numbers from 200 are alone declined. All the rest are 
indeclinable. 

6. The Latin distributives are expressed in Greek by 
compounding the cardinal numbers with civ; as, ovvdvo, 
“two by two ;” obvrpecc, “ three by three,” &c. 

7. Besides the forms of ordinal numbers which have just 
been given in the synopsis, two ordinals are also frequently 
connected by xaf; as, wéumrog wal déxatoc ; bydoo¢ Kai 
déxartoc, &c. oo. 

8. The smaller ordinal number is also sometimes pre- 
fixed to the greater cardinal or ordinal with «af and a prep- 
osition ; as, Ty Exry én déxa, supply juépacc, “ on the sixth 
in addition to ten days,” 1. e.,“ on the sixteenth.” So, also, 
Tq Exry per’ elxdda, “ on the twenty-sixth,” &c. 

9. In order to express half or fractional numbers in mon- 
ey, Measures, and weights, the Greeks used words com- 
pounded of the name of the weight, &c. (viz. pra, d60A6¢, 
TéAavrov), with the adjective termination ov, Lov, ator, 
and 7jut, “ half,” and placed before them the ordinal number 
of which the half is taken. Thus, téraprov juttddAav- 
tov, ‘34 talents,” i. e., the an a talent, the second a tal 
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ent the third a talent, the fourth a half-talent. So, also, 
tpirov juruvatov, “24 mine,” Ebdouov huldpaypoy, “64 
drachmne.” , 

10. From the foregoing, however, we must carefully 

‘distinguish such phrases as the following: tpla sustd- 

Aavra, “14 talents,”.i. e., three half-talents ; mévre tuip- 
vaia, 24 mine,” &e. 

11. From the ordinal numbers are derived, 1. Numerals 
in aioc¢, which commonly answer to the question, “on what 
day ?” as, tortratoc, “on the third day ;” dexatatoc, “on the 
tenth day.” 2. Multiple numbers in -pdotog (besides those 

eady mentioned in -rAovc¢) ; as, dipdotoc, tpipdoroc, 

c. 8. Proportionals, answering to the question, “how 
much more?” as, ditAdotoc, tpiTtAdotoc, TerparrAdotoc, 
*‘ twice, thrice, four times as much.” 


XXIV. PRONOUNS. ; 

_ All pronouns serve to supply the place of a noun, but, at 

the same time, they give different relations of the substan- 
tive which they represent. According to these relations 
so expressed by them, they are divided into the following 
classes : _ . 

1. Personal Pronouns, which express the simple idea of 
person, and directly represent the same. These are, 


éyé, iT, 
ov, thou, 
ob, of him. 


2. Possessive Pronouns, which are formed from the per- 


sonal, and indicate the property of an indiviaual ; as, 


. Eu-6¢, ‘ “ft, -6v, MINE, 
o06,, . Oh, abv, thine, 
5, : qs by, _ his, 


qpérep-o¢, -a, OV, our, 
tuérep-0¢, -t, -OV, your, 
apérep-0g, -a, -ov, their, 
vutrEep-o¢, -a, -ov, of us both, 
odwirsp-oc, -a, -av, of you both 
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8 Definite Pronoun, for the nearer and stronger distinc- 
f:9a af one object from another ; as, abréc, adrh, aid, “ he 
Aomscif,” “ she herself,” “ stself.” 
4. Reflexive Pronouns, for the more accurate indication 
and separation of a person.; as, 
uaa’, duavrii, of myself, 
CEGVi Ov, 


or oavric, of thyself, 


or : atric, atrov, of himself. 
avrov, 

5. Dewonstrative Pronouns, which distinctly point out 
the object of which we are discoursing, with the accessory 
idea of place. These are, | 


ovroe, avrn,  TovTo, 
Sde, = fide, téde, this 
éxeiv-o¢, 1, “0, 
6. Relative Pronouns, which refer to an object already 
mentioned, and give it’a nearer definition ; as, 


5c, h, 6, who, 
Sorec,, frig,  Srt, — whoever. 


7. Indefinite Pronouns, which merely indicate an object 
generally, without farther definition ; as, 


ttc (enclitic), te, Tt, any, : 
deiva, deiva, deiva, some one. 


8. Interrogative Pronoun ; as, | 
tle, tho, tt, who? what? 


9. Reciprocal Pronoun, which designates the mutual ac- 
tion of different persons upon each other; as, dAAGAosy, 
dual; dAAGAwy, plural, “ 0° each other.” 


INFLEXION OF PRONOUNS. 


INFLEXION OF PRONOUNS. 


1. Personal. 


By, I. 
_ Singular. : Dual. 
oe JZ N. vl, contr. 6, we two, 
pod . of me, G. vaiv, “ voy, of us twos, 
pot . tome, D. vdiv, “ voy, to us two, 
“pe. «me. A. vil, “ vd, wus two. 
. Plural 
N. hueig .  . we, 
G. fucy . . of us, 
D. uiv. . . tous, 
A. fdg 2. ue. 
Sd, thou. 
Singular. Dual 


. . thou, | N. o¢al, contr. og tevo, 
- « Of thee, | G. opal, “ ogy, of you two, 
- « tothee, | D. ofdiv, “- afgv, to you two, 
- « thee. A. ofGi, “ 066, you two. 


Plural. 
N. tyeig. 2. YOM, 
G.tudv. . . of yon, 
D. tyiv . to you, 
A. tydg . . «YOu. 
Od, of him. 
Singular. Dual 
ting. N. ofué .. two, 
. of him, G. ogaty . of them two, 
. to . oguty . to them two, 
2 + «Aim. A. of¢wé them two 
Plural. 
N. o¢eic, neuter ofa, they, 
G. opov, 79a of hem, ; 
D. odiat, to them, 


A. ode, neuter ogec, them. 


id 
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2. Reflexive. 


*Kpavrtov, of myself. 
Singula . Plural. 
N. (tye atric), © atr7), N. jyetc abroi, =f, atrai, 
5 ? Yi TIS, . fuse abrév, tn arom 
. buavré, uv Ds b te, 7 
A. duavrév, iuauryy. A. jude airot ie, Fue abrés. 
' Zeavrod, of thyself. 
| , Singular. 
__N. (09 abrée), (od abrf}, 


G. ceavrot or cavrod, GeavTi¢ or oavric, 
D. ceavrg or cavrg, GeavTy or cavri, 
A. ceavréy or cavrév, oceavryy or cavriy 


Plural. 
N. tpeic atroi, vpueic abrai, 
G. suavr bran, judy ara, 
D. tpiv abroic, tuiv abraig, 
A. tpi abrots, twas abrdg. 


*Eavrov, of himself. ° 


Singular. 
N. (aér6s), (abi), (aér6), | 
G. éavrod or atrod, éaurig or atric, éavrov or avrop, 
D. éavr@ or atrG, éaurg or atrg, éauT® or avré, 
A. éavrov or av7or, éaur7v or avriy, éavro or atré 


Plural. 
N. (ogei¢ atrof), (ogeic adral), (cgéa atrd), 
G. Ane or avrav, éavray or atréy, éavréy or atrés, 


D. éavroig or atroic, éavraic or avrais, éavroi¢ or atroic, 
A. éavrov¢ or atrove, éavtde or avrae, gaurd or avré 


3. Demonstrative. 


Otros, this. 
q. abros, atrn, tobro, N. roérw, ratra, otro, . 
G. tovrov, tadrnc, Tovrov, — G. robrocv, Tatra, Tobrow, 
D. rotry ratry, ~ robry, . rovrowy, Tatraiy, Tovroty, 


A. rotrov, raérny, roiro, A. rotro, taéra, rTotte 
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' Plural. 
N ° ovrot, atrat, ratra, 
G. tobtwv, rovtwv, TotTur, 
D. roéroig, ravratc, Totrotg, 
A. rovrovs, Tatras, Tatra. 


4. Relative. 
"Oc, who, which, what. 
. Singular. Dual. Plural 
N. os, f 4, N. é, é, N.of, af, 4, 
G. ot, fe, 08, G. oly, aly, olv, . Ov, GY, OD, 
D. 9, g, 0, D. oly, aly, olv, | D.olg, ale, ols, 
A. bv, iy, 46 A. ob¢, de, 


"OorTic, whoever. 


Singular. . Dual. 
N. d5orce¢, frie, rt, N. drive, Grive, drive, 
G. obrivos, orivoc, ottivoc, | G. alvtivowy, alyrivowy, olyrivory 
D. grivt, Sete grivt, | D. olvrivocv, alvrivowy, olvrivoww 


A. Syriva, tTiva, Ort. A.Grive, Grive,  Orive. 
Plural. 
. N. ofrevee, alriveg, : &riva, 


-OvTiver, rvTivar, GrTivar, 
_ D.olorw:, alorwi,  olorwwt, 
A. oforivac, dorivac, d&tiva. 


5. Indefinite. 
THC, any. | | . 
Singular. ) ual. - Plural. - 
N. reg, Tle, Thy .tivé, rivé, revé, |[N. revéc, rivéc, rivd, 
G. ride, tivd¢g, tivdc,|G. rivoiy, revoly, tivoly,|G. rivav, revGv, TIWdP 


D. revi, revi, revi, |D. revotv, revotv, rivolv,|D. riot, riot, rteol, 
A rid, tivd, ti. . Tivé, Tove, Fevé. |A. tivde, Tivdg, tivd. 


Asiva, a certain one, 


Singular. Dual 


N.6, 4%, ro © deiva, N. 7d, td, 16, Getve, 

G. rod, ric, Tod, deivoc,; G. roly, raiv, roiv, deivocy, 

D. 79, 1H 7H, dein, _ D. roty, ratv, rots, deivory, é 
A. 764, FAV, . r6 deiva. A. TO, ré, 76, deive. 
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Plural. 
‘ Nvol, al,  detver, , 
. Tv, Tov, deivwy, . 


D. role, Tat, deint, 
A. rotc, dc, deivas. 


6. Interrogative. 


The interrogative differs from the indefinite Tug merely 
in the position of the accent. The indefinite is always en- 
clitic, and, in the oblique cases, takes the accent on its 
ending. On the contrary, the interrogative, even in a con- 
nected discourse, remains always acuted in the nominative, 
and in the oblique cases preserves the accent on the radical 
syllable. 


tke, whd? 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. tig, ric, ti, N. rive, rive, rive, |N. rivec, rivec, rive, 
G. rivoc, tivos, rivoc, |G. rlvoww, ivory, rivow,|G. rivay, river, Tiver, 
D. rivt, rivt, rivt, {D. rivow, rivow, rivoww,|D. riot, trict, riot, 
A. riva, tiva, ti.. ‘A.riva, rive, tive. lA. rivac, rivag, tive. 


7. Reciprocal. 


Dual. Plural. 
N. Wanting. ———-  ——— (N. —— 
G. GAAGAOLY, aaagdawy, GAARAOLW, |G. GAAGAwD, édHwv, GAARAwY, 
D, GAAgAoty, digas, aAdghow, D. GAAnAot, GAANAaC, GAARAOLE, 
A. GAAQA@, GAAgAa, GAARA. IA. GAAQAoUC, GAAgAac, GAARA. 


REMARKS on THE PRONOUNS. 
1. Personal. 


1. The forms éuov, eyo < » are employed whenever 
emphasis is required. er occasions pov, pot, and 
pé are employed. 

2. In the dual number the forms 10, vv; 060, opor, 
are Attic. 

8. In the plural, etc and tyei¢ appear to have come 
from #uéeco and ipéec; while, in the dative, qyiy and vyiv 
are contracted from #uéot, vpéot, and then the » édeAxvo- 


rx6y is appended. 


* 
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4. The pronoun ov is generally reflexive in the Attic 
writers. In Homer and Herodotus, on the contrary, it is 
more frequently a mere personal pronoun. 

5. Aitéc, avTh, avTo, was used for the third person, 
but with this distinction. In the nominative always, and 
in the oblique cases when these begin a clause, it has a 
reflexive signification, “he himself,” “she herself,” “of 
himself,’ &c. But when the oblique cases do not begin a 
clause, they have merely the force of the personal pronoun, 
“ him,” “of him,” &c. When the article precedes, as 6 
avtéc, ) aith, &c., the meaning changes to “ the same,” 
&c. Thus, 6 adréc, “ the same man ;” qpavTh, “ the same 


woman ;” 7d avré (contracted most commonly tavr6), “the | 


same thing.” . 


Dialects of the Personal Pronouns. 


1. The Molo-Doric had éydyv, the Holic &ywy, in the 
nominative. The Beotians said lov. 

2. Instead of od jhe /Eolians and Dorians said 7% 
(whence the Latin zu), and changed o into 7 throughout. 

3. In order to give more expression to the pronouns, the 
Dorians and olians annex 7 to the termination, through 
all the cases, and sometimes, also, v7; as, éywuvn, éuevdyn, 
tivn, &c. The Attics annex ye, throwing back the ac- 
cent; as, &ywye, ovye ; instead of which the Dorians use 
ya, as éyovya. . 

4. In the’ genitive only évéo is found, not peo; and, in 
the lyric and epic poets, éweio and oeio; as also éuéOev 
and aé@ev ; these latter, likewise, in the tragic dialect. As 
the Attic dialect contracted 0 into ov, the Ionic, Doric, 
and AZolic contracted the same into ev; as, Euev, cev. 

5. In the dative, the Aolians and Dorians said also éuly 
and tiv, whence tivy, and the Tarentine éuivy, arose. 
For the enclitic coz the epic poets and Herodotus use rot. 

6. In the dual the forms 70, vv ; 660, ofr, are Attic. 
In the plural, jeto and vyeic come from juéec and tpéec. 
Instead of #jueic the ASolians and Dorians said dye¢ or dues, 
and deg; and for tyeic, tuéc and vec. - 

7. The genitive plural is lengthened by the poets into 
hustwy, dyelwv. The ®AXolians and Dorians changed as 
_ usual the 4 into a@; as, dpéwy, dudy, and 4d, . 

8 In the dative plural, the old dialect, and the Malic 


wh 
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and Doric, had dpiv, ducy, dulv, duu; tpev, Cyt, and 


_ In the accusative ploral, the Dorians said dyé, dé, 
and dupe, dupe; and also tpé, tyyse, the latter being used 
likewise by the olians. 

10. Instead of the accusative airéy, we find, particularly 
in. the poets, the form jv’ of all three genders. Another 
form is vév, which occurs in Pindar, and is the only one. 
employed by the tragedians. This form vy is also used 
for avtovc, abrdc; avd. . 

11..The dative opi for opfor occurs in Homer and else- 
where. The tragedians appear to have used o¢ty alone. 
Tho poets sometimes, though very rarely, employ it for the 
dative singular also. - 

12. In the poets, too, the form o@é (abbreviated from 
og¢wé) occurs, which is sometimes used as the accusative 
plural in all genders, for abrove, avrdc, ard ; and some- 
times, also, as the accusative singular, instead of ator, 
eurth avré; and also, again, as a pronoun reflexive for 

autoy. 


2. Possessives. 


1. The form é6¢, é4, é6v, occurs only in the singular in 
the Ionic and Doric writers, and in the poets. Instead of 
this is used the abbreviated form 5c. Neither é6¢ nor d¢ is 
ever employed by the Attic prose writers ; but d¢ for éd¢ 
occurs seyeral times in the tragedians. 

2. Instead of #uérepoc, the Dorians employed dude. 
This same dudc was likewise used for éud6¢, as 7pet¢e for 
éyé. The Molians said dypo¢g and dypérepoc. 

3. The form odérepoc is used by the later Alexandrian 
poets for the pronoun possessive of the first and second 
person plural, and in one instance even for éw 

4. The form o¢wttepo¢ occurs only once (hi. 1, 216). 
Nwtrepog is found only in the Ionic poets. 


3. Pronoun Definite. 


: This has already been considered in the remarks under 
the personal pronouns, § 5, » be. 
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4. Reflexives. 


1. The reflexive. pronouns are formed by the union of 
the genitives éuéo, o€0, 0, with the pronoun atréc, in all 
the cases except the nominative. ; 

2. Strictly speaking, éuavrov and ceavrov have no plu- 
ral. A form for this number, however; is generally substi- 
tuted, consisting of 7jueic abrol and vpelc avrol, declined 
separately. 

3. The pronoun éavrov is declined throughout the plural 
as one word; yet we also find o¢av abrév, odioty abroic, 
apac abvrotc, &c. | . 

4. Properly, according to the compositien, only the gen- 
itive of these pronouns should have been in use; and it is 
owing to an arbitrary usage that éuéo, é&c., are campounded 
with the dative, accusative, &c., of avréc. 

5. Among the Attics, these pronouns are reflexive only, 
referring to the person implied in the verb, without any 

articular emphasis derived from atro¢e. Thus, ropa 
pavtév, “I struck myself” (as, in English, “I wash my- 
self”). When the Attic writers, on the other hand, wish 
to make airé¢ emphatic, they separate the pronouns, and 
place airé¢ first. Thus, mpdc¢ abréy oe, “ against thee thy- 
self." A similar usage prevails,in Homer and Herodotus. 


5. Demonstrative. 


1. Instead of 5de, #de, réde, where the enclitic de is an- 
nexed to the article, in ordet to give it greater force, the 
Attics say 6d/, 7d¢, rod’, which is analogous to the Latin 
‘hicce. ~ ~ 

2. Homer annexes the termination of the case to the de; 
as, TOLCdEaL, Toiodecat, &c. - - 

3. Instead of roiode, the form rotoide is common in the 
tragic writers, with the accent on the penult, because the 
enclitic de draws the accent of the principal word to itself. 
, 4. Odroc¢ is used as an emphatic mode of address, and, 
therefore, as a vocative, “ thou there,” like the Latin heus. 

5. The Attics annex z to this pronoun in all cases and 
genders, to give a stronger emphasis, in which case it re- 
ceives an accent; as, Tovrovl, ravrnl, é&c. In the neuter 
this z takes the place of o and a; as, tovrl, ravtl. 

6. The Attics sometimes used rovroy for rovro, Tocov- 
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rov for rosovTo, TotovTov for TotovTo. This appears ta 
have arisen from their attachment to the » épeAxvorinéy. 
In the same way, the Attics frequently said ravréy for TO 
avré. , 


6. Relative. 


1. Homer says & tic for Sorc, where 8 isa » prefix sylla- 
ble, as in drrotoc, érrécoc, &c., and he retains, with the rest 
of the Ionic writers, the 6 ‘unchanged i in all the cases; as, 
Srev for ovTLVOG, drew for OTL, &c. The Attics retained 
similar forms in the genitive and dative singular, namely, 
érov for ovrtvoc, and 6rw for atv. The full form is very 
rare in the Attic poets. 

2. Instead of the plural driva, Homer and Herodotus . 
have dooa, from the Doric od for trvd. The Attics, inatend 
of this, say Grra. | 


%, Indefinite. — 


1, The Tonians said for tivéc, revi, &c., réo and Tey. 
The Attics contracted TOV, T®, in all the genders, for TLvo¢ 
and tiv. 

2. Instead of the neuter plural tivd, the Attics said, in 
certain combinations, particularly with . adjectives, dra; 
as, GAN’ drra; Tolar’ &TTa. 


8s VERB. . 


| XXV. VERB. 

1, Greek verbs are of two kinds, those ending in and 
those in pt. 

2. Verbs in w are ° of two classes: 1. Those that have a 
consonant before w; as, TimTrw, “I strike ;” Aéyo, “1 
say ;” and, 2. Those which have a vowel, a, e, o, before 
it; as, Tend, “I honour ;” didso, “I love ;” ypvodw, “I 
gild.” 

3. Verbs in w, with a consonant preceding the termina- 
tion, are called Barytone Verbs, because, as they have the 
acute accent on the penult of the present, the grave accent 
(Bapd¢ révoc) necessarily falls on the last syllable. 

4. Verbs in w, preceded by a vowel, are called Contract- 
ed. Verbs, because the @ is contracted by the Attics, to- 
" gether with the preceding vowel, into one vowel; and as, 
after this contraction, a circumflex is placed over the a, 
they are also styled by some Circumflex Verbs. 

5. These contracted verbs, however, are not at all differ- 
ent from the barytones, since it is only necessary to con- 
tract them in the present and imperfect. 


PARTS OF THE VERB. 


1. The Greek verb has three voices, Active Passive, 
and Middle; and five moods, the Indicative, Imperative 
Optative, Suljunctive, and Infinitive. 

2. The tenses are nine in number, namely, the Present, — 
Imperfect, Perfect, Pluperfect, First and Second Future, 
First and Second Aorist, and, in the passive, the Third 
Future, or, as it is less correctly styled, the Paulo-post- 
_ futurum. 


8. The numbers are three, Singular, Dual, and Plural. 
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The Verb Elpé, to be. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. _. 


_ Present TENsE. 


Sing. eizi, I am, elo or el, thou art, tori, he is. 
Dual gorév, you hoo are,  torév, they two are 


Plur. Eopév, we,are, -toré, ye are, eiol, they are.. 
Iuperrect; 7, I was. 

Sy, 4S; % or yy 

D. Foy itm, — 

P. ppev, ye, joa. 

Furvune, écouas, F will be. 
S. soon a, Ecet, ‘Eoerat, 
D. bodpefor, Egecbor, Ececbor, 


- bodpeba, Eceobe, _ Eoovrat. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Persenr aND Impgrrect, Io6é, be thou. 


Ss. to0t or E00, Eorw, 
D. ZoToy, . bora, 
Pp. tore, forwaar. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT aND ImperreEct, eiyv, may I be. 


8. ely, als, eln, 

D. elnroy, elnrny, . 

P. elnpev, * elyre, elncav or elep 
Forvureg, éooiuyy, may I be about to be. 

8. tootuny, Ecoto, Ecorro, 

D. éooipefov, &cocbov, ecoicbr», 

©. éootpeba, _ Esoicbe, Ecowwra. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. “‘» 

Present. anv Iupgrrect, 6, I may be. 

8. o, C5 te. 

D. ‘. . TOV, 9 

Pp. 


Spey. HTe, ce 
; H2 
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3. In the present, perfect, and future of the indicative 
which are called primary tenses, and throughout the sub- 
junctive mood, the second and third persons dual are the 
rame, and end in ov. : 

4. But in the imperfect, pluperfect, and the two aorists 
of the indicative, which are called the historical tenses, as 
referring to what is past, and throughout all the optative 
mood, the third person dual ends always in 7. 

5. In the active the 3d. plur. of the primary tenses ends in 
ot with the moveable »; as, -ovoty, -acry ; -ovot, -act; but 
in the historical tenses the forth always terminates in a 
fixed »; as, ov, av, etoay, noay. ) 

6. In the passive, the primary and historical tenses are 
distinguished throughout the -singular also, and in all the 
third persons plural. The primary tenses have paz in the 
first person of the singular, the historical always pny; and 
where the former have raz, the latter have always To 


AOTIVE VOICE. 
_ Tbr, “I strike.” 
Present, Torro; First Forurr, ripe ;. Perrect, rérvd¢a.* 
Moods and Tenses. 


Present, 
Imperfect, 
First Future, 
First Aorist, 


Perfect, ¢- , 
Pluperfect, brerug-euv, 
Second Aorist, | Ervz-ov, 
Second Future,} rur-d, 


however, the dual. is the same in form with the plural, in the tenses re- 
ferred to ; for the dual itself is only an ancient plural. 

1. This is called conjugating, namely, giving the present, first future, 
and perfect of a verb ; or, in place of the perfect, the first aorist. 
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Numbers and Persons, 


INDICATIVE MOOD, 
Pazrsent, I strike.. 


Sing. réxt-o, TONT-et¢; tOnT-el, 
Dual. TUNT-eTOY, TUNT-ETOV, 
Plor. romr-ouev, TOnT-eTe, TUTT-OVOL. 
a Iuperrsct, I was striking. 
S. trvrr-ov, Erurr-ec, Eruntee, 
D. . érint-eror, érunt-érnp 
P. érénr-opev, éréwr-ere, Erumt-oy. 
First Forvrs, J shall or will strike. | 
S. rinp-o Tinp-etc, rinpeec 
D. ? Thp-erov, -rhp-erov, 
P. rinp-oper, Tip-ere, Tinp-ovet, 
. Finst Aonrst, I (once) struck. 
S. Ervyp-a, Eruy-ac Erup-e, 
D. érinb-aroy, TID, 
P. érin-apev, érinp-are, Ervp-ay 
Parrot, I have struck. 
8. rérv¢-a, rérug-ag, térug-e, 
dD TeTbg-arov, TeTUg-aTOD 
P. rerég-aper, teTb¢-aTe, TeTvg-dot. 
Piurerrscr, I had struck. 
S. érerég-evy, brerid-exc, érerdg-et, 
D. . brerid-ecror, brerug-eitmp 
P. brerég-erpev, trervg-ecre, bp-eLoa . 
Szconp Aorist, I (once) struck. 
8S. frur-ov, Ervx-ec, Erur-e, 
D érin-eror, trun-érny, 
P. érix-opey, érin-ete, Erun-ov. 
Szcomp Furuse, I shall or will strike. 
8. rur-d, Tun-eif, Tun-el, 
D. rur-elroy, tur-elrop, 
P. run-otpev, TvT-eiTe, TvT-0d0l. 
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- IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


. Present, be striking. . 
8. TomT-e, Tunt-éTo, 
D. rénr-eroy, TurT-ETOY, 
_ P. rinr-ere, TUNT-ETWOOMe 
- @ 
First Aorist, strike. 
S. rinp-ov,  TUypdra, 
D. rinp-arov, Tep-dtTov, - 
P. rinp-are, Tuyp-dTwoay. 
_ Prersct, have struck. 
|S. rérvd¢-e, : rerug-érw, 
D. rerig-erov, TeTug-ETwr, 
| P. rerig-ere, TeTug-éTwoar. 
Szconp Aorist, strike. 
S. run-e, Tun-éTw, 
D. rin-erov, Tun-éTOY, 
P. Tin-ere, Tun-éTwoay. 
OPTATIVE MOOD.! 
Present, may I be striking. 
8. riwr-ouut, TbrT-0t¢, TUNT-0t, 
D. TUNT-OLTOY, Tunrt-olryy, 
P. romr-orzev, TUNT-OLTE, TUnT-olev. 


Frest Furore, may I hereafter strike. 
8. rihp-o Tinp-otc, THp-o1 
D. B TUp-OLTa, rup-olrgy, 
P. rhyp-oupner, Tinp-olTe, Tinp-olev. 


First Aogist, may I have struck. 


S. rip-auut, Tinp-are, Thp-at, 

D. Tuyp-airov, Tup-airyy, 

P. rhyp-cinev, Thp-aire, TUp-aev. 
Eouic Firsr Aorist. 

S. ela ; elag, Tinp-ete, 

D. rapa, Typ ela, Tutp-ecdTyy 

P. tuyp-elauev, —«-_ rurp-eiare, Tinp-evav. 


RAT 

1. We have here given to the optative its genuine meaning, as indie 
cating a wish. The other meanings, “ might,” could,” “ would,” &e. 
are only attached to it when connected with the particle dv, & 
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VERB.. 


Perrrct, may I have struck. 


S. rertg-onus, Tr ; TeTbg-ol, 

D. _  TeTbp-aLTov, TETUH-OLTHV, 

?P. rerig-ouer, TeTvg-olTe, TeTig-olev. 
Seconp Aonist, may I have been striking. 

S. rém-oyuz,  . rbn-or, TbT-Ol, 

D. TbT-OLTOV, Tun-oiTny, 

P. rin-omer, TUT-OLTE, - Té1-olev. 


Sgconp Furuse, may I hereafter strike. 


S. rur-otue, Tur-vi¢, Tur-ol, 
D. TUN-OiToY, Tun-oiTny, 
P. rur-otuev, = —s-_- Tun-oiTe, Tur-olev. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, I may strike. 
8. rérr-o, rént-y¢, Tinteg, 
D. TUNT-NTOY, TONT-NTOV, 
P. rorr-wper, TUNT-Te, TORT-WOl. 
Fisst Aorist, I may have siruck. 

- 8. Thy-o, tTip-70, THW-15 
D. Ti-yroy, Thp-7tov, 
P. rip-uper, Toy-yTe, TUp-woe. 

Prrrect, I may have been striking. 
S. rerig-v, rertd-n¢, TeTUg-y, 
D. TeTig-nToY, TETUG-NTOD 
P. rerég-cptev, TetTug-nre, TETUS-WOL - 
Szconp Aorist, I may have struck. 
S. TOR-, TUT-¢, TUT-2, 
D. TUN-HTOV, TUR-] TOW 
P. ror-auer, TUR-YTE, TUN-W0l. 
INFINITIVE MCOD. 


PRESENT, Torr-ecy, to strike. 

First Forurr, rinp-ecy, to be going to strike. 
Finet Aoziet, rép-at, to have struck. 
Prrrect, rervg-évac, to have been striking. 
Szconp Aorisy, Tvn-eiv, to have struck. 


Szoonp Furung, run-eiv, to be going to sirike. 


PARTIOIPLES., 
N. roxy, rimr-ovea, Tont-ov, 
G. rixr-ovtos, Tont-pbont, Térr-ovros, de, 
Frasr Fours, going to strike. 
N, ropor, rhp-oved, rinp-ov, 
G. ripovros, ruy-otons, Tiporres 
First Aonist, having struck. 
rby-aoa, rhp-ay, 
& Th, rup-don, rip-avrog. 
Prarcr, who has been striking. 
N. rerg-dp, rerepoia, Terug-6¢, 
G, rervg-tros, rerup-viag, Terug-Srog. 
. Sxconp Aontsr, having struck. 
N. rur-Gv, rr-otea, ror-by, 
G. rex-bv706, twx-otong, Tun-bvr0¢. 


Sxooxp Forune, going to strike. 


N, rurdv, tr-od0a, ruroiv, 
G, rox-obvros, Tun-obons, Tun-obvTos. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 


VERB. 


Numbers and Persons. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present, I am struck. 


S rbar-epuaz, Tont-et,! TORT-eTaL, 
D. rent ov, Tont-e08 TunT-ecboy, 
P. rurr-opeba, rinr-eobe, TURT-OVTAL 
Iuperrect, I was in the act of being struck. 
S. trunr-buqv, ——sErorrr-ov, érvrr-eto, 
D. érurr. , érirr-eodor, érunr-éoOny, 
P. brunt-opeba, troxt-eobe, érénr-ovTo 
Pezgrect, J have been struck. 
Ss réryp-pat, rétup-at, TETUNT-QL, 
D TeTup-yebor, térog-Oov, rérvg-Oor, 
rerip-peba, tétug-6e, rervu-pévot, elot. 
Priorerrgct, I had been struck. P 
breréuuny érérup-o, tréturr-o, 
D beerbur »  erervg-Gov, brerig-O7,.s 
P. érervp-peia, trérvd-Oe, retup-pévot Yoav. 
’ Finst Aorist, I was struck. 
Ss. brig-On7, éri¢-Onc, Erig-Oy, 
D. , Erég-Onrov, Erug-Oaray, 
P. érig-Onyuer, trig-OyTe, érig-Oyoay. 
First Forore, I shall be struck. 
8, rv¢-6700, Tu¢-Ojoet, rug-Ojoerat, 
D. rug Orovuebov, Tu¢-Ojcecbor, tv¢-Bycecbor, 
P. rug-Oycdueba, = rvg-Oijcecbe, Tv¢-Gycovrat. 
Srconp Aorist, I was struck. . 
S. bréx-ny, sréane, brin-y, 
D bron-nroy, Erun-4r1y, 
P. érix-quev, tréx-nre, &rénx-qoav. 
Srconp Furoure, I shall be struck. 
S. ter-ja TUN-HOL, TUN-Hoerat, 
D. run-noduebov,  rur-joeacbov, rur-noecdoy, 
P. rvn-nodueba, tun-noeobe, TUN-HOOVTal. 


. 


1. We have given in this, and the other second persons, the Attic ter- 
tnination im e, as more correct than the common termination in g. 
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‘LTuinp Forvrr, J shall continue to be struck. 


Ss. TEeTUy-opsat i a TeTtn-et, Terinp-eTat 
D. ov, Terty-eobor, terinp-eobov, 
P. reruyp-dueba, terin-cove, TeTby-ovTas 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Present, be struck. 


S. rémrt-ov, Turr-E060, 
D. rir-eobor, Turr-éobuy, 
P. rirrt-eode, turt-~obwoar. ° 


Psrrect, have. been struck. 


S. rérvp-o , TeTbg-u 

D. rérvg-Bov, rerb¢-Bav, 

P. rérvg-6e, TeTv¢-Owoar. 

First Aozist, be struck. 

S. ri¢-Ontt, Tv¢-67T0, 

D. ri¢-Onror, Tug-b7 Trav, 

P. ri¢-Onre, Tug¢-6yTwcay 
Seconp Aorist, be struck. 

S. rén-7h, TUN-9TO, 

D. rix-nrov, ; TUT-HTOW, 

P. rin-nre, . TUN-TWOAY. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Present, may I be in the act of being struck. 


S. rurr-otuny, Tont-o10, TONT-OLTO, 
D. Turr-oipebor, Tonrr-o.obov, Tunt-otobny, 
P. rurr-oiseda, Tént-o1obe, TUNT-OLYTO. 
* 
Psrrgct, may I have been struck. 
S. reruy-pévoc elyv,  elnc, eln, 
D. rery-péva, elnrov, elormy, 
P. rerup-uévos elnuev, elnre, elnoay. 
_ First Aorist, may I have been struck. 
S. rv¢elay -tud-Beinc, tug-eln, 
D Tud-Oeinror, tud-Oernrny, 


P, Tug-Beinuer, rag Getare, Tug-Geinoay. 
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VERB. 


Far Forursg, may I be struck hereafter. 
S. rv¢-6yc0iuny, Tv¢-O7j0010, tug-Ojo" 9 
D. ry ood Gov,  tv¢-Oncotobov, tTud-Oncor~Syp, 
P. rvp-Onooipeba,  tud¢-Pjoorabe, . TUg-Bjoowre. 


Sxconp Aorist, may I Have been struck. 


S. rer-einy, run-einc, - run-efy, 
TUT-einToY, TUIM-ELNTHY 
P. rur-einper, Tun-einre, Tun-einoar. 


Seconp Furtore, may I be struck hereafter. 


S. run-nootuny, TUT-70010, TUTN-7HOOLTO 
D. run-nooipebov,  runx-jootcbor, tur-nooicb» 
P. run-nsoipeba, tun-jootobe, TUN-HOOLYTO 


‘ Turrp Fururs, may I continue to be struck hereafter - 


S. rervp-oiuny, TeTvp-010, Tertyp-olTo, 
D. ¢ -ojuebov, TeTinp-orobor, Terup-otcbye 
P, rervyp-oipeba, Tervyp-owobe, TeTUYp-OlvTo. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present, I may be struck. 


S. TOn-Tepsal, Ton-Ty, . rénr-nrat, 
D. rur-répefor, tin-rnovor, .  thrr-noborv, 
P. run-repeba, Tun-Tnove, TUNT-wvTas 


Parrect, I may have been struck. 


reTup-pévoc G ~ U8. | 
. TeTUp-peva, TOV, : Fon, 
. TeTvp-pévor Gpev, yTe, - 


| Finer Aorist, I may have been struck. 


wow 


S. rvd-06 Tu¢-Hge, Tu¢-07, 
D. iad Tu¢-O7Tov, rug-67 Te - 
P. rug-Oapev, tug-Hire, tug-Gdos. 
Srconp Aonret, J may have been struck. 
S. ru7-6, ton-$¢, Tur-$, 
D. TUN-HTOV; TUT-Hro” 


P. rur-dper, TUN-HTe, Tun-O63s. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Present, tinr-ecbat, to be struck. , 

Perrect, térvd-Gaz, to have been struck. . 

First Aorist,. rvp-O7vat, to have been struck. 

First Future, rv¢-67osc0at, to be going to be struck. 

Sreconp Aorist, tum-fvat, to'have been struck. 

Seconp Furure, rux-goecbat, to be going to be struck. 
Tarp Pururs, terinp-scbat, to be going to be continually struck. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present, being struck. 
G rnroubo,  rumraweme, —Tomrqutvow 
Pserscr, having been struck. | 
G. rerqehévon, reruns, Fert udvoe 
First Aonisr, having been struck. 
G. replies, Top Selon, rep evr. 


e 


First Forors, going to be struck. 


N. , . ’ 2 a , , 
G. ropBroouévon, TepBrotubrrt, —rop.dyocpdvoe 


Szconp Aorist, having been struck. 


N. rvr-eic, - Tun-eioa, ren-&v, 
G. run-&yroe, tur-eionc, ~ tun-&yroe. 


_ Sxconn Future, going to be struck. 


N. ron-nodpevoc, _  tun-noopévn, TUTT-NGOUEVOY, 
G. rux-njoopévov, — Tum-noopévyc, Tun-noopévov. . 


Tmxp Fourvre, going to be continually struck. 


N. Terup-duev » . ’ et upd, ) 
G. rervy-onevou, rere cpt rervy-onévov 


100 | VERB. 
MIDDLE VOICE. | 
The Moods and Tenses. . 


TT-O-%GL, - 
Imperfect, |érumr-ouny, 
Perfect, 
Pluperfect, |érerim-ecy, 


Ist Future,|ri)-opat, ' 
Ist Aorist, jérvp-duny, — 
2d Aorist, jérum-duyy, 
2d Future, b, 


Numbers: and Persons. 

The only tenses of the middle voice that differ from 
those of the active and passive of verbs in w are the first 
aorists of the indicative, imperative, and optative, and the 
second future of the indicative. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
First Aorist, I struck myself. 
. 8. éroyp-duny, Erinp-w, ériyp-aro, 
D. érvy-duebov, erin 
P. érvp-dyueba, érinp-acbe, brinp-avro. 
Sxconp Furung, I shall or will strike myself. 
Ss. ron-otuat, TUT-El, , ‘Tun-eirat, 
D. rur-ovpebor, Tur-eicbor, rur-eioboy, 
P. rer rur-ciobe, Tun-odvrat, 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


__-- Firsr Aorist, strike thyself. 
8. rév-az, rup-hobe 
D. roy acbev, rp-Cobor, 
P. riyp-aobe, _ Tup-dobwoay, 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
First Aorist, may I have struck myself. 


8 iuny, Thp-aLo, Thy-alro, 
D. rvy-aiuebon, Tinp-atovoy, ) " 
P. ruyp-aiueba, ip-arobe, Toy-alvro 
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_ PARTICIPLES. - ° 
First Aorist, having struck myself. 
N. tup-duevog, Tuyp-apévn Tuy-apevor, 
G. rep-apévov, i . Tuypp-apévov. ° 
First Forveg, being about to strike myself. — 
N. rup-duevoc,  —«s- Tip-ouévn, . . —.-: TuYp-opévoy, 
G. rey-opévor, . rene, - Tuip-ouévoy. 
Sgconp Forore, beng about to strike myself. 
N. rur,otuevoc, Tur-oupévy, T¥T-ovpevoy 
G. run-o4evot, | rom otlaéon rom otuevent 


The Greek vefb, of the elass in #, wil now be consid 
ered under the following heads: ~- . 
1. AUGMENT. 
2. FoRMATION OF THE TENSES. 
3. Force oF THE TENSES, . 
4. Mippte Voice, 
5. Force or THE Moops. 


‘1. AUGMENT. | 


1. The Augments are two in number, the Syliabic and 
Temporal. 

2. The syllabic augment belengs to verbs that begin 
with a consonant, and is so called because it adds a sylla- 
ble to the verb. 

3. The temporal augment belongs to verbs that begin 
with a vowel, and is so. called because it increases the time 
or quantity of the initial vcwel. 

4. Three of the tenses have an-augment, which is con- 
tinued through all the moods, viz., the Perfect, Pluperfect, 
and Third Future; or Paulo-post-futurum. 

5. Three receive an augment in the indicative only, viz., 
the Imperfect and the twe Aorists. 

6. Three receive no augment, viz., the Pre "ent and the 
First and Second Futures. : 
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7. The true use of the augment is to mark an action 
fhich is either completely or partially past. Hence it will 
appear why the present and the first and second futures 
haye no augment; why the imperfect and two aorists have 
an augment only in the indicative ; and why the perfect, 
pluperfect, and third future, all three of which refer to a con- 


tinued action, have an augment continued throughout all the | 


moods of the verb. 

8. The augment originally was the same in the case of 
all verbs, namely, -an ¢ was prefixed, whether the verb be- 
gan with a vowel or a consonant. Traces of this old aug- 
ment are found in the early Ionic. poets, and occasionally 
_ in Ionic prose ; as, &4p0n for 60; Edvdave for Fvdave. 

9. Afterward the usage was thus determined, that e 
was only prefixed to verbs beginning with a consonant; 
whereas, in others, it coalesced with the initial vowel, and 
became a long vowel or diphthong. Thus, rim7rw has in 
the imperfect &-rurroy, but dyw has 7yov (from é-ayoy), 
and olxigw has @«Gov (from é-ovxgov). 

10. The Attics retained this old augment in the follow 
ing cases: 1. In such words as éata, édyny, éayoc, from 
dyw, “to break ;” to distinguish them from jéa, jya, &c., 
feorh ‘dyw, I carry.” 2. In édAwna, édA0; Eouxa, &oAra, 
Eopya, in which the characteristic of the perfect middle (oc 
and g) could not be effaced. 3. In verbs which begin with 
a vowel not capable of being lengthened ; as, é@ovy, from 

abéw ; Ewopnat, from the same ; éavoouny, from @véopas ; 
Lodpovy, from ovpéw. 


; RULES FOR THE SYLLABIC AUGMENT. 


1. The augment of the imperfect and the two aorists, in 
verbs beginning with a consonant, is formed by merely 
prefixing €; as, Erurrov, Ervipa, Ervrov. If, however, the 
verb begin with #, the is doubled after the augment ; a8, 
Eppirrrov, from pinto ; eppeov, from pé. 
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2. The augment of the perfect is formed by repeating the 
initial consonant:of the verb, and annexing to it an €; as, 
rérepa, TéruTa; AEAoiTTA, &c. 

3. This repetition of the initial consonant is called by 
t)-> grammarians Reduplication (dturAactacpéc), and i is sub- 
‘ gt to the following rules : 


(A.) If the verb begins with an aspirated consonant, 

then in the reduplication the corresponding smooth 

or lenis is put; as, piAéw, perfect meptAnka ; ypv- 
o6W, perfect Keypiowka. 

(B.) If the verb begins with p, the perfect does not 
take the reduplication, but the is doubled and e 
prefixed ; as, pire, perfect Eppuda. 

(C.) If the verb begin with a double consonant, g, é; 
«hb, or with two consonants, the latter of which is 
not a liquid, the perfect does not receive the redu- 
plication, but only the augment €; as, ¢7Téw, per- 
fect aijrnxa; tvpéw, perfect éupina; pdéAdw, 
perfect pada; omelpw, perfect Eorapxa ; oréA- 

, Aw, perfect Eoradxa. 

To this rule, however, there are the following 
exceptions: 1. The syncopated forms which ‘be- 
gin with wr; as, wéwrapaz (for werrérapaz) ; but 
not so the other verbs in mr ; as, Trepbw, érrept= 
KQ; TTHOOW, ENT Hx A. 2. The verb xrdouac, of 
which the perfect xéxrnuat is more used by the 
Attics, and Exrnuat by the Ionians and older At- 
tics. 

(D.) If the verb begins with a mute and liquid, the 
reduplication appears in some cases, but in others 
is omitted. Mvdw always makes péuv7jac ; and 
verbs whose second initial consonant is p receive 
the reduplication regularly ; as, dpéuw, perfect de- 
dpéunxa; Spatw, perfect réOpavea’; tpépw, per- 
fect rétpoda. On the other hand, it is generally 
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wanting in verbs whose second initial consonant 
is A; as, yAbrrra, perfect EyAvda. 


4. The augment of the pluperfect is formed by prefixing 
e to the reduplication of the perfect ; as, Téruga, pluperfect 
érerigey: 

5. The third future passive, being formed from the per- 
fect of the same voice, has, like that tense, the reduplica- 


tion ; as, TeTipouat. - 


RULES FOR THE TEMPORAL AUGMENT. 


1. By the contraction of the augment e with the initial 
vowel of the verb, the following results are obtained - 


becomes 9; as, dxobw, imp. #Kkovoy. 
“ ni “ éyelpw, “ tyyewpoy. 
sé tt; “ ixdva, “* txavoy. 
66 @; s dvopdcw, 66 wrvduacov 
6 3; * tbpitw, “ dbpiov. — 
; *. alpw, “ gpor. 
“o - omu; * abtédva, * Hbtavor. 
“« gu; “ ebyouat, “ — juxoury. 
cc @; « olxitw, “. @KiZov. 


2. In. some verbs, however, € becomes et; as, Eyw, el- 
nov; édw, eldv ; Edw, elroy, &e. 

3. When a verb or verbal form begins with ¢0, the sec- 
ond vowel takes the augment; as, éoprdgw, éwpragoyv. So, 
also, in the pluperfects formed from the three perfects Zor- 
ka, €oAma, and Eopya, namely, é@xety, EwAtrety, and édo- 
yetv. 

4. Of vowels which are already long in themselves, 4 
becomes 7, as already mentioned ; but the others, 7, ©, 2, 
v, are wholly incapable of being augmented ; as, 7TTdopaL, 
imperfect 4rrwuny, perfect 7rTqwaLt, pluperfect yTTHuNY. 


esegegeero me & 
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REMARKS ON THE TWO AUGMENTS. 
1. Syllabic. Lo 


1. The Attics prefix the tempcral instead of the syllabic 
augment to BovAoua:, dvvapua, and péAAw ; as, Ad 
iSevauny, qpseArAoyv. Here a forth bovAonee,  eBootnne 
éuéAAw, is assumed, like 0éAw and 206A. 

2. The initial augment in the pluperfect is sometimes 
omitted by the Attics; as, memévOery for érerévOewv ; ye- 
yeviugy for éyeyevfqy. | | 

3. In verbs beginning with A and p, the Ionians, Attics, 
and others aré accustomied to put ev for Ae or pe; as, Aap- 
6dyw, perfect elAnda, for AEAnpa; Aayxydvw, perfect el- 
ANXG. | 

4. In Homer and Hesiod the second aorists often receive 
a reduplication ; as, Kéxapov for Exapoy, from Kdyrw ; Té- 
mOov for ExcOov, from trefOw,- &c. 

5. The augment of the historical tenses is very often 
omitted in poetry by writers not Attic ; as, GdAe for &6aAe; | 
Ba for 6n ; yévorto for éyévorro, &c. 


‘g. Temporal. . 


1. Many verbs beginning with a diphthong neglect the 
augment. ‘Those in ov never take it; as, ovTdlw, ovTa- 
Cov. Those in ez also have no augment; as, elxw, elxov, 
elfa, with the single exception of elxdgw, which is now 
and then augmented by the Attics ;. as, elxdgw, elxaca, 
elxaopat, Attic Qxaca, Gracpa:. Verbs in ev have the ang- 
ment 7v with the’ Attics, though the usage is variable. 
Thus we have 7byduny and evyéuqy; ebpéOnv, and very 
rarely nupéOnv. . : : | . 

2. The verbs o6éw, wvéouat, and ovpéw, not. being sus- 
ceptible of the temporal augment, take ¢ before their initial 
vowel or diphthong. In other words, they retain the early 
augment ; as, @0éw, 2dDovy ; wvéowat, Ewvodipnr ; obpéw, 
éovpovy. 

3. As the syllabic augment in BovAopa:, dvvapat, and 
u€AAw, is increased by the temporal, in the same manney 
the temporal augment in the verb dpdw is increased by the 
syllabic ; as, dpdw, imperfect Edowr, 
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ATTIC REDUPLICATION. ~ 


. 1. Verbs beginning with a vowel, not being able to take 
a reduplication like that in verbs with the syllabic aug- 
ment, have in the perfect, occasionally, what is called the 
Attic Reduplication. 

2. The Attic reduplication is when the first two letters 
of the root are repeated before the temporal augment, the 
initial vowel remaining unchanged. Thus : 


ayelipw, ipyepsa,. Att. Red. dyiryepxa. 


éuéw, « Teka, <6 _ Suquena. 
CAA, @AeKa, “ dAGAcKa. 
(éAcb0w) fAvOa, ° “ sAnavba. - 
boa, ada, “  bdwda. 


3. The pluperfect sometimes prefixes to this reduplica- 
tion a new temporal augment; most commonly in d«jxoa, 
HKNKOELY. . 

4, A similar reduplication is formed i in some verbs in the 
second aorist, only that here the temporal augment comes 


first ; as, fpapov, dpopoy, Tyayoy. 


AUGMENT OF COMPOUND VERBS. 


1. When the verb is compounded with a preposition, the 
augment comes between the preposition and the’verb; as 
mpoopépw, Tpocédepor. 

2. Verbs compounded with other words have the aug- 
ment usually at the beginning ; as, peAorroréw, duedonotovy : 
rAnueréw, TeTANUUEANKG. 

3. Verbs compounded with ev and dig take the temporal 


‘augment in the middle when these verbs commence with 


a vowel-that admits of change; as, evepyeréw, ebnpyé- 
Tovy; dvoapsoTéw, dvonpéorovy. 

4. But when these particles are joined to verbs com- 
mencing with an immutable vowel or a consonant, they 


~ 
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take the augment at the beginning ; as, dvownéw, édvod- 
rovy ; dvorvyéw, edvoriynoa; evdoniuéw, nidoxtyovr. 
In compounds with ev, however, the augment in such ca- 
ses is commonly omitted ; as, evwyéouat, sduyobuny; &c. 


REMARKS ON THE AUGMENT OF COMPOUND VERBS. 


1. The prepositions, excepting zrep/, lose their final 
vowel before the syllabic augment ; as, d7rédwxe, dudébad- 
Aev ; but repséGqnna, not mrepéOnxa. In the case of mp0, 
however, the o is usually contracted with e; as, mpov6n, 
mpovOnxa, &c. ; 

2. The prepositions ovv and év, whose final consonant 
is changed by the laws of euphony into y, A, p, p, 6, re- 
sume » before the syllabic augment; as, éyylyvoya, éve- 
yryvouny ; avdAdéyw, ovvédeyor ; éumpéve, Evépevov, &e. 

3. Strictly speaking, all those verbs have the augment 
at the beginning which are not so much themselves com- 
pounded with another word.as derived from a compound 
one. Thus, decvorabéw, decvoTrdbovy, from deryorrabhe ; 
olxodopéw, @xodduovy, from olxodéuoc, &c. 

4. Hence some verbs, apparently compounded with prep- 
ositions, take the augment at the beginning; as, évayriov- 
wat, qvavriovuny, from évavrloc. So, also, dvti60AG, hv- 
ribdAovyr. 


5. Exceptions, however, to the rules just mentioned, are 
of no unfrequent occurrence, especially among the Attics, 
with whom we find the following forms: égexAqjoiacay, 
évexwulacvoy, mpoephrevoa, ériteridevxa, &c., although in 
all these verbs ro simple form exists, but they are derived 
at once from éxkAnota, éyxoptov, mpodarne, Enirndfe. 

6. Some compound verbs take a double augment, name- 
ly, one before and one after the preposition ; as, dvop0déw, 
qvapOovy, éernvdpOwrat ; evoyAéw, Futsy hove ; avéxw, Tv- 
eyougy ; rapoivéw, Exnap@rnoerv, &c. Still more irregular 
are the following: dediqrnxa, téededigrnro, from drattdw ; 
dedtaxnxa, édidxnoa, from dtouxéw ; and, in later writers, 
§viAwoa, from dvadtoxw, and dedinxéynka, from diaxovéw. 
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2. FORMATION OF THE ACTIVE TENSES. 
7 The Imperfect 
is formed from the present by changing the termination @ 
into ov, and prefixing the augment; as, rimrw, érvTrrov 
Aéyw, EAeyov ; dyw, iryov. : 
. , The First Future 
is formed from the present by changing the last syllable m 
the | | 
First conjugation into ww; a8, TOTTW, Tinbw , 
Second conjugation “ fw; “ Aéywo, Asso; 
Third conjugation ‘“ ow; “ tlw,  Tiow; 


and in the fourth conjugation by circumflexing the last 


syllable, and shortening the penult; as, dAdo, Yaad. 
Verbs in éw and é@ generally change a and ¢ into 7, and 
verbs in 6w change 0 into &; as, Tidw, TYLhow; PliAéw, 
diaAjow; dnAdw, dnAdow. | 
Four verbs, commencing with a smooth syllable, change 
that smooth into an aspirate in the future ; as, 


Exe, - Btw, rpéya, . Spéto. 
repo, pio: -| ropa, Spo! 


The First Aorist 


is formed from the first future by prefixing the augment and 
changing w into a; as, Trivw, Erviba. 


1. These apparent anomalies admit of a very easy explanation, The 
old form of &yo was Eu, which was changed to Eyw, because two suc- 
cessive syllables cannot well have each an aspiration. But in the future 
the aspirate reappears, in consequence of the 7 being removed, in order 
to make way for the termination of the future, f. In like manner, the 
old presents of rpé¢w, Tpéyu, and Ti¢w were respectively Spépu, Jpexo, 
and Si¢w, changed to rpégw, &c., in order that two successive sy ables 
might not each begin with an aspirate ; while in the future the first a+ 
pirate reappears, the latter having been changed. 


[oo 


Man 


—_— s+ er 


a, 


s 
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In verbs of the fourth conjugation, namely, those ending 


‘in Ao, pa, vo, p®, the short vowel of the penult is again 


niade long by changing 
a into 7; as, wdadddw, pWaaAd, epnda. 
a “ an; “> gaivw, — gav0, Epnra. 
e “ (ge; “ oréAdw, orede, FEoretda. 
gt 6 £3; *° xpivw, Kpivd, Expiva. 
6 “* 6; © .dpive, dpivd, ” quiva. 


But verbs in -pazyw and -tacyw have only a long a in the 
penult of the first aorist, without changing it into 7; as, 
nepalvw, Tepadva, erépava ; mlalva, mavad, éntava. 

Later writers form also many others with long a, where, 
according to the general rule, the 7 should be employed ; 
as, éofudva, from onualyw ; éxolAdva, from xotdalyw. 

Some verbs, which have o in the future, lose it in the 
first aorist ; as, 60, yevou, neva ostw, cevow, Eoeva; 
walw, Katvow, Exna. 


The Perfect 


is formed from the first future by prefixing the continued 
augment, and changing, 1 in the , 


First conjugation, - . thw into da; as, Topo, TéTUda. 
Second conjugation, @ “ ya; “ AéSw, Aédoya. 
Third conjugation, ow “ xa; “ Tiow, TétiKa. 
Fourth conjugation, 6 “ ka; “: padd, sibadxa. 


Dissyllables in.-Aw and -pw change the « of the first fu- 
ture into a; as, oréAAw, oredd, Foradna; oreipw, oTrepe, 
Eorapka. But polysyllables, on the contrary, retain the e ; 
as, dyyéAAw, dyyeAa, tpyyedxa. 

Verbs in -/vw, ~bva, and -e/vw reject v before x, and retain 
the short vowel of the future ; as, xplvw, Kpive, Kéxptxa ; 
TAH, TADVG, TéTADKG ; but those in efyw change the e of 
the future into d ;.as, Telyw, TEDO, TETAKO 

. K 


A 
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Verbs in -afvw change v before « into y; as, palvw, oa 
vo, wépayKa ; pwalyw, pave, peutayKa. - | 

In some verbs the ¢ is changed ints 0; as, Tpédw, Sad 
Yo, TEtTpopa ; KAENTW, KAEPW, KExAopa, Aéyw, AéEW, Aé- 


dAoya, &c., and even before two consonants ;- as, Téu7r@, 
WEUNPW, TET ONDA. 

The Pluperfect 
is formed from the perfect by prefixing e to the continued 


augment, if there be a reduplication, and changing the ter- — 


- mination a into evy; as, Térvpa, ErEeTogety. - 


The Second “Aorist 


is formed from the present by prefixing the augment, short- 
ening the penult, and changing © into oy ; as, TUmTw, Erv- 
tov; Aelnw, Edinov ; Kduvo, Exdpov. 

The penult of the present is shortened for this purpose 
’ by the following changes :. | 


Vowels. 
a into @; as, mralpw, éEnrdpov. 
nm “ G@; “ Anbu, EAGOov. 
e “© G&; “ rpérw, Etpdmov. 
ae “ %; *. debyw, Ediyor. 
«0; * Astro, Edimov. | 
“ eg or a, in verbs bs ending i In A@, [O, ve, pw. 
Consonants. 
AA into A; as, BdAdw, EbdAor. 
a; “* intro, Erirov. 
ar GB; “ kptrre, Expiboy. 
¢; “ pdrra, Eppapoy. 


Y3 . 
ive “< gpdsw, Edpddor. 
vy; ~ 
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' Verbs in -Gw and -oow of the second conjugation form 
the second aorist in you; as, xpddw, Expdyov ; mpdoow, 
Empayov ; but those of the third conjugation form it in a dov , 
as, Ppdcw, Eppddov. ~ 

The verb 4Ajoow makes érAryoy in the second aorist ; 
but the a appears in the compounds that signify “ ‘to fright- 
en ;” as, kaTénAayor, ésénAayoy. 


_ The Second Future 
is formed from the second aorist by dropping the aug- 
ment, and changing ov into circumflexed @; as, érumoy, 
TUTTO. 
The Attic Future 
is formed by throwing out o in -dow, -€ow, and -dcw, of 


- the future, and then contracting the vowels thus brought 
- into contact ; as, éeA@ for éfeAdow ; EA for EAdow ; dta- 


oxedd for diacxeddow; Kadd for xadéow; duovpas for 
dudoopat ; paxeiobas for payéceoOat, be. 


REMARKS ON THE FORMATION OF THE ACTIVE 
TENSES. 


1. Future. 


1. The old foture of all verbs ended originally i in cu, 
and we still find dAéow from 6Aw, and dpéow from dpw. 

2. This primitive form in -eow was changed by the Eo- 
lians into ow by dropping the ¢; as, dow, dpow ; dpw, dp- 
00); Kipw, Kopaw. The Jonians, on the other hand, changed 
the old form into ew by rejecting o; as, dAéw, dpéw, xupéw, 
&c., while the Attics contracted this form into @; a8, LEV), 
peeved; oTEAAW, OTEAG, Kc. 

3. Thus, from the original form of the future in éow, 
which remained only in some verbs, two new forms arose, 
one in ow, and the other in é@, contracted . 

4. The future in & was chiefly used in verbs whose 
characteristic was A, j, v, p, that is, which ended in Ao, 
wo, v0, pw; the future in ow was, with a few exceptions, 
employed i in the rest. ; 
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5. This future in ow is generally denominated the first 
future, and the future in @ is also a first future in verbs 
which end in Aw, pw, vw, and pw, but in other verbs it is 
ealled the second future. - | ; 

§. In strictness, therefore, ‘the second futuré is only a 
dialect variation from the first, and does not exist at all in 
verbs ending in AW, pw, vw, and pw. 

7. In changing the termination -éow into ow, the conso- 
nants immediately preceding it are also changed according 
to the ordinary rules of euphony. Thus: - 


(A.) ‘The consonants d, 6, T, ¢, are omitted before a, 
and the remaining consonants, 7, B, $, K, Y, X; 
are united with the o that follows into the double 

_ consonants w and &; as, cptTTw, KpuTTTéow, Kpd- 

ww; ayo, dyéow, dbw; TAEKW, TAEKEOW, TAEEW. 

 (B.) Double y makes 55 as, Alyy, Aryyéow, Aly- 
@ . ~ 


(C.) If v precede d, 0, 7, ¢, it is thrown out; but, in 
order that the syllable may remain long, an ¢ is in- 
serted after ¢; as, o7révdw, orrelow. - 

(D.) In other cases, however, particularly when 
the verb ends in 6@, cow, or TTW, usage must be 
attended to, since many verbs of this kind are 
formed in a different manner in the future. Thus, 
¢ becomes € in some; as, Kpdcw, kpdiw, where 
the original form of the present was in yw; as, 
Kpdyw, Kpayéow, xpd&); in others it. becomes 
yéw ; as, TAGS, tAdyé@, where the original form 
of the present was in yyw; as, TAdyyw, mAayyé- 
ow, TAGYEW.” | ~ 

{E.) Verbs in cow and rrw are most of them derived 
from forms in cw and yw, and hence have the fu- 
tureingw. Thus, dpicow, dpizw; old form dplkw, 
dpixéow, pplzw. And again, Tapdoow, Tapas ; old 
form Tapdyw, Tapayéou, tapdg@. Other verbs in 
ow and tTw are considered merely as lengthened 
forms of verbs pure, or verbs in w with a vowel or 
diphthong preceding, and hence they make the fu- 
ture in ow; as, dppdgw, dpudow. 


_8. Verbs pure, whose final syllable is preceded by a 
diphthong, underge no change in the future except the as- 
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sumption of 0; as, dxovw, dkotow; Tratw, Tavow. In 
other verbs pure, where a vowel precedes the termination, 
the short vowel of the present becomes long before the o ; 
as, daxpvw, daxpvow ; Tiw, Tiow. Hence verbs in éw, dw, 
and é6w have the long vowel in the penult of the: future ; 
as, PLALW, PLATOW ; Tindw, TYnOW; xYpvobdW, YpvOdCW. 
The following exceptions, however, must be noted: . 


(A.) The termination é makes éow in reAéw, dp- 
kéw, vernéw, and some others ; as, TeAéow, dpKé- 
ow, veixéow. These futures are very probably 
from old presents in . - 

(B.) Some.verbs in éw have eow and 70 ; as, Ka- 
Aée), KaAfow, Attic karéow; alvéw, alyhow, Attic 
alvéow. Here two forms of the present appear 
to have been qrigmally in use, one in w, making 
éow in the future, and another in éw, making jow. 

(C.). Verbs in aw, whose final syllable is preceded 
by e or ¢, or by the consonants A and p, have the 
future in dow. And this future is long if a vowel 
or the letter p precede aw in the present, but oth-. 
etwise it isshort. Thus, ééw, éaow; dpdw, dpd- 
ow ; but yedda, yeAdow. 

(D.) But the following verbs in dw make fow in the 
future, namely, ovAdw and ypdw. Verbs which 
have o before the final dw have also generally 

~ ow; as, Bodw, Bojow. 

(E.) The termination éw makes écw in verbs which 
are not derivative ; as, dudw, dudow ; dpda, dpd- 
ow, &c. oe . _ 


9. The verbs xafw and kAalw, in Attic xdw and KAdo, 
make the futuye in -avow; as, Kavow, KAatow. 

10. Verbs in Aw, pw, vw, pw, shorten the penult when 
forming the future ; as, duive, duivd; kpivw, kpivé. This 
arises from the circumstance of the tone in the future rest- 
ing on the last syllable. . 

11. Many barytone verbs are frequently formed by the 
Attics and Ionians, like contracted verbs, by changing w 
into fow ; as, BdAAW, BadAjow ; BoaKw, Booxjow ; TYTrTa, 
TFUNTHOW. : | 


K 2 
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- - 2. Perfect 


1. Verbs in po and vo presuppose a future in how; as, 


véuw, vevéunna ; pévo, usuévnna. In these perfects the fu- 
tures veufow, peviow are presupposed, which, however, 
were hardly in use any more than the forms of the present 
Pepe pevéw, &c, 

2. Generally, 7 and ¢ in the future and perfect are fre- 
quently interchanged. ‘Thus déw has djow in the future, 
and dédexa in the perfect. On the other hand, xcadéw has 


commonly in the future caAéow, but in the perfect KEKANKG. - 


by syncope for cexdAnna. 

3. Some verbs take w. before « instead of 73 38, péu- 
6Awxa for weoAnxa, where B is put between p and A, as 
in peonubpla. So olywxa, from ol'youat, instead of olyna ; ; 
and rrérrwxa, from réro or wintTw, instead of ménTqKa. 


3. Second Aorist. 


L As a short penult is required in the second aorist, it 
frequently happens that, when two consonants come together 
which lengthen the vowel, they are transposed ; as, dépkw, 
Edpaxoy ; 7épOw, Expabov ; where the original forms were 
EdapKkov and ErrapOov. 

2. Verbs pure have no second aorist, and the forms 
which do occur comé from barytone verbs. Thus, Zoregov 


comes from orép@, not orepEw ; Edovrov from dour; not 


dovTréw. 

3. If tho second aorist would only have been distinguished 
from the imperfect by a short penult, or if it would have 
differed in no respect, as to form and quantity, from that 
tense, the verb has no second aorist active. It may have, 
however, a second aorist passive. Thus, ypdpw has no 
second aorist active, but it has eypagay i in the passive. 
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2. FORMATION OF THE PASSIVE TENSES. 
The Present 
_ is formed from the present active by changing © into ouar, 
a8, TUNTW, TUTTOUAL. 
| The Imperfect 

is formed from the imperfect active by changing ov into 
Suny 5 5; as, Erumron, erumrduqy. 

| The Perfect 
is formed from the perfect active by changing, -in the 


ga pure into ugar; as, rérvga, réroppat 


First conjugation, ; ¢ @ impure 6c pea ; 66 rétepda, rérepyat. 


Second conjugation, xa “ ypat; “ AéAoya, AéAeypat. 
Third conjugation, xa — oma; * muppaKa, méppacpat. 
Fourth conjugation, xa. “par; “ bbadxa, bpadpat. 


In verbs of the third conjugation, however, xa is changed 
into wat when a long vowel or pa precedes the final sylla- 
ble; as, oneipdw, omeipdow, éorretpaxa, éoretpapat ; dpdw, 
dpdow, dédpaxa, déSpapas ; piAkw, prdjow, mediAnna, redl- 
Anuat, &c. 

But there are exceptions to this rule in the case of some 
verbs, which have a diphthong before the final w of the ac- 
tive, aince dipltthongs have arisen from the short vowel 
made long; as, dxovw, fKxovopat ; rales Erracopat ; Spader, 
rébpavopat, &e 8 -~ 

Verbs in azyw, which make -y«a in the perfect active 
make, after rejecting y, the termination of the perfect pas- 
sive in opas; as, dalvw, népayna, Tépacpat. 

In some verbs the quantity is changed ; as, rrérrwoKat, rb- 
nouat, from mévw; and dédwxa, Sédopat, from didwpe. 

The vowel o in the perfect active, which was derived 
from ¢ of the present, is again changed to e in the perfect 
passive ; as, KAéntw, néxAoga, KEKAgufLaL ; TEUTEO), memo 
ga, TrEreupat. . 


he 
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But if p with another consonant precede the 0, it 1s 
changed in the perfect passive into a; as, orpé¢w, EoTpo- 
da, Eorpaypar ; tpérw, Tétpoda, TéTpappat. 

The third person plural of the perfect is formed from the 
third person singular by inserting » before rae; as, mrepe- 
Afvrat, from redptAnrat. But if the first person of the per- 
fect passive end in wat impure, that is, with a consonant 
preceding it, the third person plural is formed by a peri- 
phrasis of the verb elué and the perfect participle ; as, Té- 
Tuupat, TeTvyLévot elo." : 

This same periphrasis is employed itt the optative and 
subjunctive moods, when the perfect ends in pa impure ; 
as, Teruppévoc elny, TeTvppévoc ©. But not when the per- 
fect ends in pas pure ; a8, TETIUQUNY, TETYULOPAL. 

The Pluperfect 
is formed from the perfect by changing pas into py, and 
prefixing e to the continued augment, if there be a redupli- 
cation; as, TéTuppar, Ereromuny. 

The third person plural of the pluperfect is formed by a 
periphrasis of elué and the perfect participle, whenever the 
perfect from which it is derived ends in pas impure ; as 
TeTvpsVvOl OAV. 


. The First. Aorsst 
is formed from the third person singular of the perfeet by 
dropping the reduplication, changing Taz into @7v, and the 
preceding smooth into an aspirated mute; as, Térurrai, 
ErogOny. 

“Four verbs take o before the termination 67, although 
it is not found in the third person of the perfect ; as, pép- 
yyrar, suvhobny ; Kéxpnrat, ExphoOny ; Eppwrar, éppdobgy ; 

1. This is done from a principle of euphony, since rérvavtat would 


- be too harsh for the ear. e same remark applies to the pluperfect, 
and to the optative and subjunctive meods. 
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réttAnrat, éndgodny. | On the contrary, oéoworat makes 
EaaOny. 


Some which have 4 in the perfect passive receive an 
in the first aorist; as, eXpyrat, sipéOnv ; ergvnrat, éryv- 
Onv ; adgpnrar, dypéOqv. From elpyras the aorist is é6- 
biOry and éppéoqv. - 

Verbs which change e of the future into o of the perfect 
active, and into a in the perfect passive, take eagainin the - 
first aorist; as, SoTpamraz, dorpépOny ; tétpanrat, étpéd- 
Ony ; ‘TéOparrat, L6pEdOnY. 


~ The First Future 
is formed from the first aorist by dropping the augment, 
and changing Oyy into Ojoopat; as, EripOny, TupOfoopat 
The Second Aorist 
is formed from the second aorist active by changing oy into 
qv ; as, ETuToy, éromny. 
No second aorist. passive occurs in dq, 9qv, TqY; or 
from verbs in w puregexcept éxdnv, éddny, eppiny, epinv. 
| The Second Future 
is formed from the second aorist by dropping the augment, 
and changing 7 into yoouar; as, érorny, TvToopat, 
The Third Future, 
or Paulo-post- fusturum, i is formed from the second person 
singular of the perfect by changing at into ovat; as, TéTv- 
Yat, Tervipopas. : . 
8. FORMATION OF THE MIDDLE TENSES. | 
The Present and Imperfect 


are the same in form: as those of the passive Voice, and are 
similarly formed. . 
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The Perfect 


is formed from the second aorist active by prefixing the 
reduplication, and changing ov into a; as, érurov, rérura. 

If the second aorist has a or € in the penult, the perfect 
middle changes this into 0; as, onelpo, Eonapov, Eorropa ; ; 
éyelpw, tryepov, ifyopa. 

But if the @ in the penult of the second aorist comes 
from az or 7 in the present, or is long there by position, 
the perfect changes it into 7; as, patvowat, éudvny, péun- 
va; tAjoow, érAayov, nénAnya; IdAAwW, EBadov rena; ; 
KAdGO, Exdayoy, KEKArya. 

- The exceptions to this rule are the following : “pac, 
Expayov, Kékpaya ;.mpdoow, Expayov, nénpaya; ppdlw, 
’dpadoy, rédpaida ; ddw, Eada; yw, “ to break,” déya. 

If the second aorist ‘has ¢ in the penult from a present 
in et, the perfect middle changes it into ot ; as, 7elOw, Ert- 
Gov, nérrov0a,; Asinw, Edirrov, AéAowTa ; “Be, Idov, olda. 

But if ¢ be already in the present, the perfect merely 
lengthens it after having been sho in the second aorist ; 
as, Tpilw, Erpi'yov, tétptya. 

In some verbs the penult of the perfect middle remains 
short ; as, dxjxoa, from dKotw ; éAnAvea, from éAcvOw. 
On the other hand, we have mrépevya, from dev-yo ; wéxev0a 
from KetOw ; Térevya, from tebyw. 


The verb fjocw makes Epwya; so, also, we have EoA- | 


ma, from EArw ; Zopya, from épyw ; elw6a, from E00. 

_ Some perfects appear to be formed immediately from the 
present by changing w into a, and prefixing the reduplica- 
tion ; as, dovrw, dédourra ; diw, dédta ; and so, also, dvwya, 
for veya. 


The Pluperfect 


is formed from the perfect by prefixing e, and changing a 
into ey ; as, réruma, éreriney. 


e 
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' The First Aorist 


is formed from the first aorist active a by adding um; as, 
Erunpa, érupdauny. | Lo, 


The First Future 


is formed from the first future active by changing into 
opat ; as, Tipe, Tinpouar. “ | 

In verbs of the fourth conjugation @ is changed into ov- 
uat; as, pada, padovjas. 


The Second Aorist 


is formed from the second aorist active by changing ov into 
ouny ; as, Erimroy, érumrduny. 


The Second Future 


is formed from the second future active by changing @ @ inte 
oupat ; 5 a8, TUNG, TYTOUMAL. . 


REMARKS ON THE PASSIVE TENSES. 
1. Present. , 


1. The true Attic termination’ of the second person sin 
gular is ec. And this form is employed also to distinguish 
the subjunctive from the indicative. The termination in 9 
for the second person of the present indicative belongs to 
the common dialect. 

2. The old form of the second person was in -eoas, from 
which -the Tonians made “Eat, and the Attics -ec. Thus, 
Tonrecat; lon, romreat; Att. rimrec ; common dialect 

3. The old form i in oaz for the second person continued 
in usé, I. In some contracted verbs ; as, ddvydopat, 
vaeoat ; Kavydouat, kavydeoa. I. In verbs in pL; 8B, 


1. The old rule used to be, that only three verbs retained this e in 
the second person, namely, BotAopac, drrouar, and oloza:, making re- 
spectively Bothet, ‘Set, aad olet. But the best editions now restore e 
to the second persons of all verbs. Compare Porson, Pref. ad Bee 
piv. , 


-” 
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lorapat; toracat, &c. Tl. In the perfect ‘and pluperfect 
passive of all verbs; the e, however, before the o, being 
dropped, and the double consonant brought in; as, 

for teruméoa; érétunpo for érerireow. IV. In some ir- 
regular futures ; as, Edouac, édéoar; pdyoua, pdyecat. 


2. Imperfect. 


The old form of the second person singular of this tense 
was érirreoo, from which the Jonians made érirreo, an 
“the Atties érimrov. | | | 


3. First Future. 


The second person singular of this tense ended on 
ly in eoat, whence the Ionians formed eaz, and the Attics 
et. The form q belongs to the common dialect. 


3. FORCE OF. THE TENSES. 
General Remarks. 


1. The time in which an action can take place is either 
present, past, or future. There are thus in Greek, as in ev- 
ery language, three principal tenses, the Present (6 éveo- 
tw¢), the Preterit, and the Kuture (6 péAAwy). 

2. Of the present there is only one simple form in Greek, 
but for the preterit there are more than in any other lan- 

ge. . | | 
3. An action, for instance, is represented as either in itself 
and absolutely past, or as relatively past in respect te an- 
other time expressed or conceived. ‘The gorist serves to 
denote the time entirely past ; the imperfect, the perfect, and 
the pluperfect, the relative time. 

4. The imperfect.(6 napdrarixéc) represents a past ac- 
tion as continuing during another past action, and accom- 
panying it ; the perfect (ypdvoc trapaxelwevoc TO napéytt) 
and pluperfect (6 UnepovyTeAtKoc) designate an action com- 
pleted, but continuing in its immediate consequences to an- 
other time ; the perfect to the present, the pluperfect to a 
time past. . | . 

5. In the sathe way the future is-conceived under three 
modifications ; either as simply future, without reference 
fo another action, as in the first and second futures active 


- 


® 


~ 
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and future middle; or as future and complete, as in the 
first and second futures passive ;- or as future and with refer- 
ence to an action to take place in-a still more remote futu 
rity, as in the ¢hird future passive. 


Special Remarks. 


1. According to what has just been remarked, the pres- 
ent, as in all languages, designates an action present and. 
still incomplete ; while, of the three. tenses of past time, 
the aorist marks a past action in itself, without any refer- 
ence to another action at-the same or a different time. 

2. The perfect, on the contrary, expresses an action 
which has taken place, indeed, at a previous time, but is 
connected, either in itself or its consequences, or its ac- 
eompanying circumstances, with the present time. Thus, 
éyparpa, “I wrote,” signifies, indeed, the completion of the 
action; but it dees not determine whether the consequen- 
ces of it, namely, the writing which I have written, be still 
existing or not. On the contrary, yéypada, “I have writ- 
ten,” besides indicating the fact of my having written, 
shows also the*continued existence of the writing. In the 
same manner, yeydu7Ka, “1 am married ;” on the contrary, 
éydnoa, “TI married.” Hence xéxrnuar signifies, “I pos- 
sess,” properly, “I have acquired unto myself, and the ac- 
quisition is still mine.” . . 

3. The perfect retains its reference to a continued action 
through all the moods. Thus, 6 pév Anori¢ obto¢ é¢ Tov 
IlupipreyéBovra éubebAjobw, “ Let this robber be cast tnto 
Pyriphlegethon, and remain there.” And again, écdéytec, 
elrov tiv Sipay KexAsioOa, “ On going out, they gave di- 
rections that the door should be shut, and kept so.” 

4. The imperfect expresses, 1. An action continuing du- 
ring another action which is past. It differs from the aorist 
in this, that the aorist marks an action past, but transient; 
the imperfect an action past, but at that time. continuing. 
Thus, tov¢ meAtaotde édétayro (an immediate action) of 
Bdpbapo. Kat éudyovro (continued action) éme? 0”. éyyv¢ 
Roav (continued) of érAiras étpdrovro (immediate); ai ol 
uév meATaoTal EvOic elnovro (continued). “ The barbart- 
ans received the targeteers and fought ; but when the heavy 
armed men were near they turned away in flight, and the 
targeteers immediately pursued them.” 


7 |e 
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5. The imperfect also expresses, 2. An action continued 
by being frequently repeated ; as, rév oitoy Tov év TE YO~- 
pa duedOelpete wal thy yi éréuvete. “You destroyed, 
from time to time, the grain throughout the country, and you 
ravaged the land.” 

6. This same tense also expresses, on some occasions, 
an action begun or contemplated, but not completed ; or, in 
other words, an attempt not brought to a successful conclu- 
sion. As, éu00ovrTo, “he wished to hire” (Herod. 1. 68) ; 
and again, tay’ EOvnoxe téxva, “my children were on the 
point of losing thetr lives.” ~ 

7. The third future passive refers to an action which 
will be permanent or continued in future time ; and it there- 
fore bears the same relation to the other futures as, among 
the tenses of the past time, the perfect dots to the aorist. 
It is ‘sometimes, therefore, in consequence of this, styled the 
Perfect’s Future. Thus, got dé AeXeliperae diyea Avypa, 
“while mournful woes shall continue to remain unto me.” 
And again, 6 noAirne év natadbyw ovdeic pereyypapnoerat, 
GAX', Goren Tv TO TtPOTOV, eyyeypdwerar. “ No citizen 
shall become enrolled in another class, but shall remain en 
rolled in that in which he was at first.” we 

8. Hence, of those verbs whose present marks only the 
beginning of an action, but the perfect the complete action, 
the third future is used in order to show that the perfect 
action is to happen in future ; as, «rdopa, “ I acquire ;” 
Kéxtnuat, “I possess ;” Kexrnoouat, “I shall possess.” 
Whereas xrfjoopat means merely, “ I shall acquire for my- 
self.” | 

9. The third future is therefore often used to express 
the rapidity of an action by taking, not the beginning of it, 
but its completion and the state resulting from it ; as, 7rer- 
avoerat, “he shall instantly cease ;” nenpdgerat, “tt shall 
be immediately done.” It is this meaning which has ob- 
tained for it the less correct name of Paulo-post-futurum, 
namely, what will take place soon, or a little after the 
present. © 

10. Besides the simple forms of the future, there is also 
a periphrastic future, made up of wéAAw and the infinitive 
of the present, the aorist, or the future, and corresponding 
with the Latin periphrastic future of the participle in ures 
and the verb sum. It answers to the English, “ being abows 
to do anything ;” “ intending to do a thing,” &e. . 
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11 The aorist not only ‘refers to instantaneous action, 
but is.also frequently employed with the meaning, “to be 
wont.” Thus, qv ti¢ TotTwy rt rapabaivy Cyuiay énéGe- 
aay, “ If any person transgress any one of these, they tnflict 
punishment upon him.” 

12. The-second aorist differs front the first in form alone, 
not in meaning. ‘T'wo modes of forming the past or his- 
torical tense got early into use in Greece ;' the ane gave 
that which we call the first aorist, the other that which we 
call the second aorist. The former, from its origin, was 
truly a distinct tense, having a system of terminations alto- 
gether peculiar to itself; but the latter is little else than a 
slight modification of the tmperfect. Usage early declared 
itself in favour.of the former ; and, at the period when Greek 
literature began, the second form obtained only in a limited 
number of the more primitive verbs ; while every verb of 
more recent and derivative formation exhibited the first ex- 
clusively. In a very few words only are both forms to be 
found ; and.even in these, the duplicates, for the most part, 
belong to different dialects, ages, or styles. In import, these 
two forms of the aorist never differed. | 

13. A satisfactory illustration of the. principle which has 
jast been stated in relation to the second aorist may be 
found in our own language. In English, also, there are 
two originally distinct modes of forming the common past 
tense: the first by adding the syllable ed, as in I killed; 
the other chiefly by certain changes in the vowels ; as in I 
wrote, F saw, I knew, Iran, &c. Let the student call the 
former and regular form the first aorist, and the latter the 
second, and he will have a correct idea of the amount of 
the distinction between those tenses in Greek. The form 
Eruia in Greek is what J killed is in English ; that is, the 
regular form of the past tense, whieh obtains in a vast ma- 
jority of verbs: the form %Aa6oy, on the contrary, is alto- 
gether analogous to I took, or I saw, acknowledged by all 
grammarians not as a second or distinct preterit, but as 
an instance of irregular variety of formation obtaining in 
certain verbs. | 

14, It may be objected to this view of the subject, that 
there are verbs in Greek in which both forms of the aorist 
occur. A careful examination, however, will prove that 


—im 


1. Philological Museum, No. iv.,p. 197.’ Cambridge, 1882. 
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the number of such verbs is extremely small compared ‘with 
that of those which have only the one or the other aorist. 
But even here the analogy is. supported by the English 
verb, since we meet with many instances in which English 
verbs retain both forms of the preterit. Thus, for exam- 
ple, I hanged, or I hung ; I spit, or I spat; I awaked, or I 
awoke; I cleft, I clave, or I clove. Such duplicates in 
Greek verbs are extremely rare ; probably there is not one 
Greek verb in five hundred in which they can be met with. 
The form called the second aorist is, indeed, common 
enough ;- but, then, where it exists, that of the first aorist 
is almost always wanting. We have evpor, éAabor, eldov, 
fyayov, EAtrov, Edpayov ; but the regular form is as muck 
a nonentity in these verbs as it is in the English verbs I 
found, I took, I saw, I led, I left, I ran, &c. The first 
aorist in these would be sheer vulgarity ; it would be par- 
allel to I finded, I taked, I seed. 
- 15. In strictness, therefore, the-Greek verb has but one— 
aorist active ; that aorist, when regular, following the model 
of éruya, but being sometimes formed less regularly, in 
another manner, like Aa6ov. Now and then, in the variety 
of dialects and styles, two forms appear in the same verb, 
as in émrecoa and ém0ov; one of these, however, as in this 
instance émecoa, being that in ordinary use, the other rare, : 
anomalous, and nearly. obsolete. : 
16. The second future, also, has only, in strictness, an 
existence in name, and the same principle may be applied 
to it as in the case of the second aorist. Verbs in Ao, po, 
vw, pw, have no second future ; in other verbs the second 
future is only a dialect modification of the first. 


4. VOICES. ~- 


The active and passive’ voices of the. Greek verb have 
nothing very peculiar in their signification when compared 
with the corresponding voices of the Latin verb. We shall 
cherefore confine our remarks to 


The Middle Voice. 


‘1. The Middle Voice has been so called by grammarians, 
as having a middle signification between the active and 
passive, implying neither action nor passion simply, but a 
tmion in some degree of both. 
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2. The principal usages of the middle voice are five in 
number. ‘The first four may be called usages of reflexive, 
the fifth the usage of reciprocal signification.’ 


I. Where A does the act on himself, or on what 
belongs to himself; or, in other words, is the ob- 
ject of his own action; as, dwfyéaro, “he hung 
himself ;” kepadny éxérparo, “ he wounded his own 
head.” 

II. Where A does the act on some other object M, 
relatively to himself, and not-for another person ; 

- a8, KaTeoTpépato Tov M7jdov, “he made the Median 
subject to himself.” 

Hil. Where A gets an act done for himself, or for 
those belonging to him, by B. ‘Thus of Chryses 
it is said, in the Iliad, that he came to the Grecian 
camp, Avodpevog Siyatpa, “to get his daughter 
released by Agamemnon, on the payment of a ran- 
som ;” that is, briefly, “to ransom his daughter.” 
Whereas, of Agamemnon it is said, ovd’ drréAvoe 
Diryatpa, “he did not release her,” namely, to 
Chryses. Under this same head may be ranked 
the following instances: diddéacOat tov viodr, 

- “to get one’s son instructed ;” SOaveifa, “ to lend ;” 
daveicopat, “ to get a loan for one’s self,” “‘ to bor- 
row.” — ee 

IV. Where, in such verbs as xé7rropaz, “ to mourn ;” 
oevouat, “to urge one’s self on,” the direct action 
is done by A on himself, but an accusative or 
other case follows of B, whom that action farther 
regards. Thus, éxdpavto avroy, “ they mourned 
for him ;” i. e., they cut or lacerated themselves 
for him. evovra: abrév, “they stir themselves 
in pursuit of him.” ’ErtAdéoOqy abréy, “ they 
tore their hair in mourning for him.” So, also, 
dvidiat tov Traida, ‘to guard the boy ;” but dv- 
Adgaabat Tov Abovra, “to guard one’s self against 
the lion.” And again, where, in the Iliad, it is 
said of Hector, dc elmdv, ob traidoc dpétaro, “ thus 
having spoken, he stretched out his arms to tecetbe 
hig son.” 


i 


1. Mus. Crit. No. 1, p. 102, seq. 
L2 
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V. Where the aetion is reciprocal between two 

_ persons or patties, and A does to B what B does 
to A; as in verbs signifying to contract, quarrel, 
fight, converse, &c. ‘Thus, in Demosthenes, it is 
said, eO¢ dv diadAvowpeba tov méAcuoy, “ until we 
shall have put an end to the war, by treaty mutual- 
ly agreed upon.” - To this head belong such verbs 
as pdyecO0at, orrévdeobat, dradéyecOar, &c. | 


2. Though, on some occasions, the active voice is used 
where the middle would be proper, that is, where the act 
is denoted without relation to the agent, though there does 
exist a middle verb, so to denote it, yet where the two 
voices exist in actual use, the middle denoting the action 
relatively to the agent, as in No. II., is very seldom, if ever, 
in pure Attic, used to denote the action when it regards 
another person. Thus, lordva: tpétratov may be said of 
an army who erect their own trophy ; for it is true, as far 
as it goes, they do erect a trophy. But éorfoaro tpératov 
sannot be said of him who erected a trophy for others, but 
only géornoev. : 

3. In many verbs, the perfect, pluperfect, and aorist pas- 
sive are used in a middle sense, besides the ordinary mean- 
ing of the passive. Thus, émidederypévoc tiv trovnplay, 
“having openly mantfested his wickedness ;” peptoOwpévoc 
xGpov, “having hired a piece of ground ;” KxatrexalOn, “ he 
laid himself down 3? dmnAdAdyn, “ he departed.” The regu- 
lar middle ‘form of the aorist in such verbs is unusual or 
obsolete. In'some it has a special signification ; as, orad- 
qvat, “to travel ;” but orelfAacOat, “ to array one’s self.” 


1. As regards the use of the perfect and pluperfect passive in a mid- 
dle sense, the opinion of Buttmann appears the most rational, that in all 
eases.where a verb has.a regular middle voice, with its appropriate re- 
flex signification, the perfect and pluperfect passive, and they alone, are 
used as the perfect and pluperfect of that voice, and possess that signifi- 
cation along with their own. In conformity with this doctrine, the mid- 
dle voice would seem to be nothing else than the passive verb, used 
under a peculiar modification of its meaning, and illustrating the ten- 
dency of the Greeks in early times to look upon themselves in all reflex , 
acts, wlsther external or internal, as patients rather than agents ; a ten- 
dency which is exemplified in every page of the Homeric poems, and 
which belongs more or less to every people in an early stage of civiliza- 
tion, before the nation comes of age, and acquires the coneciousness, 
' elopg with the free uso, of its powers. This seems to be the reason 
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4. With regard to the perfect middle' it may be remarked, 
that this tense is of very rare occurrerice, so as to-have far 
more the character of an occasional redundancy than of a 
regular formation. In fact, when the preterit exists in this 
particular form, it very rarely exists in the same verb in 
any other form; and where two forms do occur, it will gen- 
erally be found that-the one did not come into use till the 
other was growing obsolete. The perfect middle, it is true, 
has undoubtedly some degree of alliance with a neuter 
meaning, but then this alliance is very far from being con- 
stant. This form has often a truly active and transitive 
signification ; as, for example, AéAorra, “ F have left ;” &x- 
tova, “I have killed ;” while, on the other hand, the form 
censidered as active is of frequent occurrence in a neuter 
or reflex sense ; as in Kéxpnna, “ F am weary ;” éornxa, “I 
stand ;” pepévnxa,.“I remain ;” Bebloxa, “I have lived,” 
&c. These instances, which might be easily multiplied, 
are sufficient to prove that there is no good ground for as- 
signing to either of these forms of the perfect any determi- 
‘nate cast of signification, whether it be active or neuter. 
Some preference of what is called the middle. form for the 
neuter sense is the utmost that can with truth be ascer- 
tained. In a few instances doth the forms certainly do ex- 
ist, and with a characteristic difference of signification ; as, 
dAwAexa, “ I have destroyed ;” and 6AwdAa, “ I am undone ;” 
wérrecka, “I have persuaded ;” and rénotOa, “I am confi- 
dent;” in others the two forms occur, indeed, but with little 


why so many of the verbs employed by the Greeks to denote states of 
mind or of feeling have a passive form, such as ologsac (oiuac), alcOdvo- 
uat, oxérrouat, eriorauat, BovAouat, cyauat, ff nat, wairouat. In 
some tenses, indeed, in which a variety of forms presented itself, one of 
them was allotted more peculiarly to the passive signification, another to 
the middle: that instinct which, in all languages, is evermore silently at 
work in giving definiteajgss to the speech of a le, in proportion as 
its thoughts becdme more definite, manifested itself in assigning one 
form of the future.and aorist to the passive voice, another to the middle ; 
the preference being perhaps determined by the affinity of the latter to 
the corresponding active tenses, of the former to the perfect passive. 
Instances, however, remain to show that, at the time when the Greek 
language comes first into view, the line of demarcation was not deemed 
quite impassable ; and the passive voice would not unfrequently assert 
its rights to its cast-off future, and now and then, though very rarely, 
even to the aorist. Philol. Museum, No. iv., p. 221, seq. 
1 Philol. Museum, No. iv., p. 200. . 
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discrimination in sense ; as, wémpaya and rémpaya, dédorka 
and déd:a. | mo, 

5. The future middle is often found in a passive sense, 
the reason of which appears to be this. That form of the 
future which, in the later ages ofthe Greek language, 
when the grammarians wrote, seems to have been used ex- 
clusively in a middle sense, had previously a wider range 
legitimately belonging to it. 


5. FORCE OF THE MOODS. 
Indicative. 


The indicative is used in Greek when anything is to be 
represented as actually existing or happening, and as some- 
thing independent of the thought and conception of the 
speaker. Herice it is put in very many cases where, in 
Latin, the subjunctive must be used. . 

1. The indicative is put after relatives, both pronouns 
and particles, where, in Latin, the dependance of this clause 
is expressed by the subjunctive ; the Greek often uses the 
future of the indicative to demote what shall or will happen. 
not what is merely conceived as such.. Thus, Seph. Philoct. 
303, od ydp tig Spuog éoriv, obd’ Srrot rAéwy, EkeurroAjoes 
Képdoc, 7) gevacerar, “ For there ts no harbour (here), nor 
any place unto which one sailing shall carry on therein gain- 
ful traffie, or be haspitably entertained.” 

-2. The indicative is also used after negative propositions 
with the relative; as, rap’ éuoi ovdeic proOodopel, Sottg 27) 
ixavée éoriv loa trovely enol, ‘ No soldier serves for pay 
with me who is not able to endure equal toils with me.” 
Here the Latin idiom would require gut possit. 

3. The indicative is likewise used in indirect interroga- 
tions ; thus, dpare tf trotovper, ** You see what we are act- 
ually doing.”, Whereas, dpats ti TrotGuev means, “ You 
see what we are to do.” So, also, éxeivocg olde tiva tpéroy 
ol véot dtapbelpovrat, ‘‘ He knows in what way the young. 
are ‘actually destroyed.” Here dtadpGeipovto dv would 
mean, ‘“‘ might have been destrayed.” 


Imperative. 


The imperative is used in Greek, as in other languages 
in addresses, entreaties, commands, &c. The personal 
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pronouns, as in other tanguages, are omitted, except when 
they serve for distinction or have an emphasis. 

1. The second person sometimes receives an indefiniJe 
subject, and thus stands, as it were, for the third ; as, 7raie, 
male TAG TiC av, * Strike, strike, every one, whosoever thou 
mayst be.” ——~ . 

2. Sometimes the plural of the imperative is used, though 
only one person be addressed, whenever strength of feeling 
is meant to be expressed, or any other force is to be im- 
parted to the clause ; as, mpooéAGer’, © tral, ratpi, “ Come, 
oh my child, to thy father.” 

3. The negative pn- is joined in prohibitions, with the 
imperative, if the present tense be required ;.but; if the 
aorist be needed, the mood then changes to the subjunc- 
tive; as, Herod. 1, 155, od pévroe pn ndvra Suu@ ypéo, 
pndé sEavaarione médty dpxainy, * Do not thou wmdeed 
yield in all things to thy anger, nor have destroyed an ancient 
city.” So in Od. 16, 168, we have yu7d’ émevde, “ and 
be not concealing it ;” but. in Od. 15, 263, pqd’ énxevoge, 
“and do not have concealed it.” . 

4. The imperative is used not unfrequently by the Attic 
poets in a dependant proposition after ola@’ we, or ola’ 6 ; 
as, Soph. Hid. T. 543, ola0’ Be troinooy ; “ Knowest thou in 
what way thou must act ?” (i. e., act, knowest thou in Bhat 
way?) ; ol00’ ovv 6 dpaoov; “ knowest thou what to do?” 
(i. e., do, knowest thou what ?) ; 

5. The imperative sometimes expresses not so much a 
command as a declaration of what is proper to be done, 
according to the situation in which a@ person is placed ; as, 
Eurip. Iph. T. 337, ediyov dé tosad’ opdyta rapetvat, 
“thou shouldst wish,’ therefore, for such victims to be -pres- 
ent.” So, also, AEschyl.. Prom. 713, oreiy’ dvnpérove 
ybac, “ thou must go over unploughed fields.” ; 

6. Hence the imperative is found also in interrogations, 
after particles or the relative ; as, Plat. Leg. 7, p. 801, D., 
ti ovv ; KeicOw vouog ; “ what then? shall a law exist 2” 


Optative. 
rhe optative and subjunctive express, according to its 
different mddifications and shades of meaning, that which 
in Latin can‘ only be signified by the subjunctive. Both 
represent -an action, not as something real, but rather as 


- 
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discrimination in sense ; as, némpaya and nérpayu, dédotka 
and dédca. OO , 

5. The future middle is often found in a passive sense, 
the reason of which appears to-be this. That form of the 
future which, in the later ages ofthe Greek language, 
when the grammarians wrote, seems to have been used ex- 
clusively in a middle sense, had previously -a wider range 
legitimately belonging to it. 


5. FORCE OF THE MOODS. 
Indicative. 


The indicative is used in Greek when anything is to be 
represented -as actually existing. or happening, and as some- 
thing independent of the thought and conception of the 
speaker. Herice it is put in very many cases where, in 
Latin, the subjunctive must be used. 

1. The indicative is put.after relatives, both pronouns 
and particles, where, in Latin, the dependance of this clause 
is expressed by the subjunctive ; the Greek often uses the 
future ef the indicative to demote what shall or will happen. 
not what is merely conceived as such.. ‘Thus, Soph. Philoct. 
303, ob ydp tic bpyo¢ éoriv, ob0" bro TAEwY, BEeuTrOAHOEL 
Képdoc, 7) Seveoerat, “ For there 1s no harbour (here), nor 
any place unto which ene sailing shall carry on therein gain 
ful traffie, or be hospitably entertatned.” 

-2. ‘The indicative is also used after negative propositions 
with the relative; as, wap’ éu0l ovdeic ptoOodopet, boTt¢ 17} 
ixavée éotiv loa rroveiv esol, “ No soldier serves for pay 
with me who is not able to endure equal toils with me.” 
Here the Latin idiom would require gut possit. 

3. The indicative is likewise used in indirect interroga- 
tions ; thus, dpare tf mrotovper, ** You see what we are act- 
ually doing.”, Whereas, dpare ti roépev means, “ You 
see what we are to do.” So, also, éxeivog olde tiva tpdrov 
of véow diagpOelpovtat, ‘‘ He knows in what way the young. 
are ‘actually destroyed.” Here dtadGeiporvto dv would 
mean, “ might have been destrayed.” 


Imperative. 


The imperative is used in Greek, as in other languages 
in addresses, entreaties, commands, &c. The personal 
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pronouns, as in other languages, are omitted, except when 
they serve for distinction or have an emphasis. 

1. The second person sometimes receives an indefiniJe 
subject, and thus stands, as it were, for the third; as, aie, 
male Tag Tig av, * Strike, strike, every one, whosoever thou 
mayst be.” 

2. Sometimes the plural of the imperative is used, though 
only one person be addressed, whenever strength of feeling 
is meant to be expressed, or any other force is to be im- 
parted to the clause ; as, mpooéAOer’, @ mal, watpi, Come, 
oh my child, to thy father.” 

3. The negative yun is joined in prohibitions, with the 
imperative, if the present tense be required; but, if the 
aorist be needed, the mood then changes to the subjunc- 
tive; as, Herod. 1, 155, od pévrot pn ndévra upd ypéo, 
undé élavaarhone méAty dpxyainy, “ Do not thou wdeed 
yteld in all things to thy anger, nor have destroyed an ancient 
city.” So in Od. 16, 168, we have yu70’ émtxeve, “ and 
be not concealing it ;” but in Od. 15, 263, p70’ entxedoge, 
“ and do not have concealed it.”’ 

4, The imperative is used not unfrequently by the Attic 
poets in a dependant proposition after oi00’ we, or ola0’ 6 ; 
as, Soph. Ed. T. 543, olo6’ wo troinooy ; “ Knowest thou in 
what way thou must act ?” (i. e., act, knowest thou in What 
way?) ; ola’ ovv 5 dpdoov; “ knowest thou what to do?” 
(i. e., do, knowest thou what ? ; 

5. The imperative sometimes expresses not so much a 
command as a declaration of what is proper to be done, 
according to the situation in which @ person is placed ; as, 
Eurip. Iph. T. 337, evyou dé toad’ opadyia trapsivat, 
“thou shouldst wish, therefore, for such victims to be -pres- 
ent.” So, also, Aoschyl.. Prom. 713, oreix’ dynpdrove 
ybac, “ thou must go over unploughed fields.” 

6. Hence the imperative is found also in interrogations, 
after ‘particles or the relative ; as, Plat. Leg. 7, p. 801, D., 
th ovv ; KeloOw vouog ; “what then? shall a law exist ?” 


Optative. 
lhe optative and subjunctive express, according to its 
different modifications and shades of meaning, that which 
in Latin can only be signified by the subjunctive. Both 
represent -an action, not as something real, but rather as 


-~ 
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discrimination in sense ; as, wémpaya and trémpaya, dédorka 
and déd:a. | , 

5. The future middle is often found in a passive sense, 
the reason of which appears to be this. ‘That form of the 
future which, in the later ages ofthe Greek language, 
when the grammarians wrote, seems to have been used ex- 
clusively in a middle sense, had previously “a wider range 
legitimately belonging to it. 


5. FORCE OF THE MOODS. 
, Indicative. 


The indicative is used in Greek when anything is to be 
represented as actually existing. or happening, and as some- 
thing independent of the thought and conception of the 
speaker. Herice it is put in very many cases where, in 
Latin, the subjunctive must be used. 

1. The indicative is put after relatives, both pronouns 
and particles, where, in Latin, the dependance of this clause 
is expressed by the subjunctive; the Greek often uses the 
future of the indicative to denote what shall or will happen, 
not what is merely conceived as such._ ‘Thus, Soph. Philoet. 
303, ob ydp tic Spuog éoriv, od’ Srrot wWAéwY, EkeuTroAHoEs 
Képdo¢, 7) Zevacerat, “ For there is no harbour (here), nor 
any place unto which one sailing shall carry on therein gain- 
ful traffic, or be hospitably entertatned.” 

-2. The indicative is also used after negative propositions 
with the relative; as, rap’ éuol oideic uroOodopet, dore¢ 427) 
ixavoe éotiv loa toveiv éuol, ‘ No soldier serves for pay 
with me who is not able to endure equal toils with me.” 
Here the Latin idiom would require gut possit. 

3. The indicative is likewise used in indirect interroga- 
tions ; thus, dpdre rf rrotovper, ** You see what we are act- 
ually doing.” Whereas, dpadte ti mol@uev means, “ You 
see what we are to do.” So, also, éxeivoe olde tiva tpérroy 
of véot diadOelpovrat, “‘ He knows in what way the young. 
are ‘actually destroyed.” Here dtapOeiporvto dv would 
mean, ‘‘ might have been destrayed.” 


Imperative. 


The imperative is used in Greek, as in other languages 
in addresses, entreaties, commands, &c. The personal 
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pronouns, as in other languages, are omitted, except when 
they serve for distinction or have an emphasis. 

1. The second person sometimes receives an indefiniJe 
subject, and thus stands, as it were, for the third; as, 7raie, 
male rac tic av, * Strike, strike, every one, whosoever thou 
mayst be.” 

2. Sometimes the plural of the imperative is used, though 
only one person be addressed, whenever strength of feeling 
is meant to be expressed, or any other force is to be im- 


parted to the clause ; as, mpooéAGer’, @ Trai, matpl, “ Come, 


oh my child, to thy father.” 

3. The negative p7- is joined in prohibitions, with the 
imperative, if the present tense be required; but, if the 
aorist be needed, the mood then changes to the subjunc- 
tive; as, Herod. 1, 155, od pévro: un navra Suu@ xpéo, 
pnoé &tavacrnone méduv dpyatny, * Do not thou indeed 
yield in all things to thy anger, nor have destroyed an ancient 
city.” So in Od. 16, 168, we have pd’ éncnev6e, “ and 
be not concealing it ;” but in Od. 15, 263, p40’ éxcxedoye, 
“‘ and do not have concealed tt.”’ 

4. The imperative is used not unfrequently by the Attic 
poets in a dependant proposition after ola6’ we, or olo6’ 6 ; 
as, Soph. Gad. T. 543, olo@’ Be trotinooy ; “ Knowest thou tn 
what way thou must act ?” (i. e., act, knowest thou tn Phat 
way?) ; olo@’ ovv 8 dpaoov; “ knowest thou what to do?” 
(i. e., do, knowest thou what ?) 

5. The imperative sometimes expresses not so much a 
command as a declaration of what is proper to be done, 
according to the situation in which a person is placed ; as, 
Eurip. Iph. T. 337, etyov dé tordd’ opdyta mapstvas, 
“thou shouldst wish, therefore, for such victims to be -pres- 
ent.” So, also, schyl.. Prom. 713, oreix’ dvnpdrove 
ybag, “ thou must go over unploughed fields.” . 

6. Hence the imperative is found also in interrogations, 
after particles or the relative ; as, Plat. Leg. 7, p. 801, D., 
ti ovv ; KeloOw vduoc ; “what then? shall a law exist 2” 


Optative. 
he optative and subjunctive express, according to its 
different modifications and shades of meaning, that which 
in Latin can only be signified by the subjunctive. Both 
represent an action, not as something real, but rather as 
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something only conceived of. ‘That which is conceived of, 
however, is either something merely possible, probable, de- 
sirable, and, consequently, uncertain, or something which, 
as it depends on external circumstances, may be expected 
with some definiteness. ‘The former is expressed by the 
optative, the latter by the subjunctive. Hence, 

The optative is used to indicate a wish, something mere- 
ly possible or probable, and, therefore, especially accompa- 
nies past actions. 


Optative in dependant propositions. 

1. The optative is used in the expression of a wish, and 
is then put without dv, or its equivalent the poetic Ke; as, 
tloeav Aavaoi éud ddxpva cotot BéAecotv, “ May the 
Greeks atone for my tears by thy arrows.” And again, @ 
nai yévoto taTpo¢ evtuyéorepoc, “ Oh, my son, mayst thou 
be more fortunate than thy father.” — 

2. In this case, el, el ydp, or elOe, utinam, or O¢, or else 
nma@¢ dv, are often used with the optative ; as, Od. 3, 205, 
el yap éuot tacofvde Seot divauty trapabetev, “ Would 
that the gods had bestowed upon me so great power.” And 
again, Callim. frag. 7, Xadvbwv we dr6Aotro yévoc, * Would 
that the race of the Chalybes might perish.” 

3. On other occasions the optative is used in connexion 
with dy, or its equivalent the poetic xe, in order to give to 
4 proposition an expression of mere conjecture or bare pos- 
sibility, and hence of uncertainty or doubt. Thus, Plato, 
Leg. 3, p. 677, B., ol rére nEepipvydévrec tiv PBbopay oxe- 
ddv Spetol rivec Av slev vopetc, “ They who on that occasion 
escaped destruction were, probably, with a few exceptions, 
mountain shepherds.” ~So, also, Xenophon, Cyrop. 1, 2, 11, 
kat Onpavrec ev obn dy dptorhoater, “ And while actually 
engaged in the hunt they hardly ever breakfast.” Hence it 
- is employed in a rough estimate ; as, Xen. Cyrop. 1, 2, 13, 

elnoay pév Gy ovrot TAciOv TE 7} TevTiKoVTA bon yeyovérec 
ard yeveds, * These, on a rough estimate, are somewhat more 
than fifty years of age.” 

4, The optative with dv is therefore employed also to 
denote an inclination, the indulgence of which depends on 
circumstances, and which is therefore only possible and 
contingent. Thus, BovdAoluny dv, “I could wish ;” ébova- 
ouny Gv, “ I .could have wished.” So, also, Plate, Crat. p - 
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411, A., 7déwe dv Geacaiuny ravta Ta Kala dvdépara, “I 
would gladly contemplate those fine terms.” 

5. Hence the optative occurs in intérrogations ; as, J 
3, 52, ot dv dn peivecac ’ApnigsAoyv Mevédaoyr ; “ Couldst 
thou not then await Menelaus dear-to-Mars?” So, also, 
Plato, Gorg., dA’ apa ecAnjoeev av juiv diadexyOjvat : 
© But would he be willing to converse with us?” 

6. Very often, however, the optative serves to express 
even the most definite assertions with modesty and polite- 
ness, a8 a mere conjecture ; a moderation which, in conse- 
quence of their political equality, was peculiar to all the 
Greeks, but particularly the Athenians, and which very 
seldom occurs in modern languages. Thus, Aristoph. 
Plut. 284, obnér’ dv xpinpayut, “ I will no longer conceal it 


from you.” 


Of the Optatite in dependant propositions, or after~ con- 
junctions. 


_ 1. When the chief verb of the whole proposition, or, in 
other words, the leading verb in the sentence, expresses 
an action of past time, the following verb, which depends 
upon the conjunction, is put in the optative. If, on the 
other hand, the leading verb be in the present or the future 
tense, the following verb is put in the subjunctive. Thus, 
that which is in Latin the sequence of tenses, is in Greek 
the sequence of moods. The subjunctive, therefore, in 
Greek, after a conjunction, answers to the Latin present of 
the subjunctive ; while the optative after a conjunction an- 
swers to the Latin imperfect of the subjunctive. 

2. The conjunctions and particles after which these 
moods are thus put are, 1. Those whith express a pur- 
pose ; as, iva, ddpa, we, Srwc, and ph. 2. Particles of 
time ; as, émel, érredh, bre, we, and émiy, érecdéy, Sravy, 
nply, wc, &c. 3. Conditional particles ; as, el, and édy, 
qv. 4. Relatives ; as, 5¢, oloc, do0c, Sov, 50ev, &e. 


1. Optative after iva, d¢pa, &c. 


1. Here, particularly, the rule just mentioned holds good, 
according to which the optative is put. after verbs of past 
time ; as, Tvdeidy TladAde édwxe pévoc Kai Sdpooc, iv’ Ex- 
Gndoc yévorto Kal KAéoc Gpocro, “ Minerva gave strength 
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and daring to Tydides, in order that he might become com 

icuous, and might bear off renown.” | 

-2. The optative is also employed when the leading verb 
is in the present tense as used for the past. Thus, Eurip. 
Hec. 10, woAdv d& ovv enol ypvodv éxréurer AdOpa rarip, 
iy’, elror’ "lAiov treiyn mécot, Tole Cwoty gin raLol pn ond- 
vic Biov, “ And my father sends out secretly along with me a 
large quantity of gold, in order that, if the walls of Ilium 
should fall, there might be unto his surviving children no want 
of the means of subsistence.” 

3. Sometimes, also, the optative is used after a leading 
verb in the present or future, when the action which fol- 
lows the conjunction is to be marked as only presimptive 
and probable. Thus, Od. 2, 52, watpdc pév é¢ olxov amep- 
piyaot (present perfect) véeoOar "Ixapiov, wc x’ abtog éed- 
vooatto Svyatpa, “ They dread to go to the house .of her 
Icarian father, that he may perhaps: give some dowry to his 
daughter.” So, also, Soph. Gd. Col..11, orjady pe nagi- 
dpvaov, w¢ rvOoipneba, “ Place and seat me here, that we may 
perchance learn.” - oe ° 

4. Very frequently, where the leading verb is in the past 
tense, the following verb is put after iva, wc, or pf,.in the 
indicative mood, to express an action which should have 
happened, but has not. Thus, Eurip. Phen. 213, Tépiov 
oldwa Artrovo’ t6av...... iv’ bd derpdot Tlapvacov xa- 
tevaodny, “ Having left the Tyrian wave, I came hither 
cae eee and should have been now dwelling beneath the sum- 
mits of Parnassus.” : 


2. Optative after particles of time. 


1. The optative is put with the particles éref, érred7, 
ite, d6Te, where the discourse is concerning a past action, 
which, however, was not limited to a precise point of time, 
but was often repeated by several persons or in several 
places. Thus, IU. 3, 232, woAAdae piv §eiviooey ’Apnidi- 
Aog MevéAaoc, érére Kphrnbev txorro, “ Menelaus, beloved 
of Mars, often entertained him when he came from Crete.” 
So, also, Herod. '7, 6, Sxwo drrixotro é¢ Sv rv Baotajoc 

. catédeye TOY Yonopay, “ As often as he came into 
the presence of the king he mentioned same of the oracles.” 

2. With remaining particles of time, which do not 
determine a space of time during which an action takes 
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place, but a point of time before or until which something 
takes place, as, &w¢, Zor’, dv, mpiv, pévptc ov, the optative 
is used, for the most part, in’the same cases as with Zva 
and dgpa. Thus, reptepévouev Ewe dvoryOein Td Seopwrh- 
otov, “* We remained about the place until the prison was 
opened.” But Ewe, “ whilst,” “ as long as,” has only the in 

dicative. 


8. Optative after conditional particles. 


1 The optative is used after -conditional particles when 
the reference is to something that is merely possible or 
contingent. In this construction the optative is employed 
with dy in the apodosis, or second clause of the sentence, 
to show that a case is adduced which is merely problemat- 
ical, while in the protasis, or leading clause, the optative 
is used with ei, without dy,.as the condition itself is also 
only problematical. Thus, ef ti¢ todv¢ Kpatovytag Tov 
tAnOovc én’ dperiy mpotpéipeev, duporépove dv abeAjoe- 
tev, “If one would urge on to virtue thase who control the 
multitude, he would benefit both.” =~ 

2. But when the condition contains a determinately ex- 
pressed case, ez is used with the indicative in the leading 
clause. ‘Thus, Soph. Antig. 925, dAd’, el pév ovyv tdd’ 
éorly év Yeoic hida, rabdvtec dv Evyyvoipev HuaprnKotec, 
“ But.if, then, these things are approved of among the gods, 
we may, perhaps, by suffering, be made conscious that we have 
erred.” 


3. On the other hand, e/ is used with the optative in the 
protasis, or leading clause, and the indicative in the apodo- 
sis, or suceeeding part of the sentence, when the latter as- 
serts something definitely, while the protasis conveys only 
a possible case. Thus, Thucyd. 2, 5, of GAAot Onbaiot, 
odo det TH vuKTOS Trapayevéobat TavoTpaTIG, El TL dpa ph 
tpoywpoly Toi¢g éceAnAvOdot, éreBonOovy, +‘ The rest of the 
Thebans whom it behooved to be present during the night with. 
their full force, if, perchance, success should not attend those 
who had entered the city, etc.” 


4. Optative after the relatives 8c, Sotic, &c. 


1. If the relatives refer to definite persons or things, 
they are followed by the indicative ; but if the person or 
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thing be. indefmite, then the verb is in the optetive or sub 
junctive;; in the optative with dy when the whole proposi 
tion affirms something of past time, and in the subjunctive 
with dv when it affirms something of present or future 
time. Thus, évrTiva pév BaotAnja kai ELoyov dvdpa keyein, 
Tovd’ dyavoic érréeooww éepnricacxe Trapacrde, “ Whatever 
monarch and distinguished chieftain he found, this one, stand- 
ing by his side, he detained by bland words.” And again, 
e Tavrac btw évriyoey, wai maidag Kai yvvaixac, KTelvov- 
tec, “ Slaying all, whomsoever they might meet, both children 
and women.” | oy 
2. From these, however, are to be distinguished those 
passages ‘in which the optative is put after the relatives, 
in the sense which it usually has in independent proposi- 
tions. Here it regularly takes Gy, and is found even when 
a present action is spoken of. Thus,’ovx gore rovrov 6o- 
tic dy Katanravot, “ There is no one toho might slay this 
person.” And again, ov ydp éort, rept brov ove dv 70- 
avarepov elrrot 6 pntoptKdc 7} GAAo¢ dortcgvy, “ For there 
ts nothing about which the rhetorician would not speak tn a 
more persuasive manner than any other person whatsoever ™ 


. §. Optative tn the “ oratio obliqua.” 


1. When anything that has been said or thought by an 
other is quoted ‘as such, not as an idea or sentiment of the 
writer himself, and yet, not in the words of the speaker, 
but in narration (i. ¢., in oratione obliqua), the optative is 
frequently used and without dy. Thus, oi ’Ayapvijc éxd- 
neCov Tov Ilepexdéa, drt otparryis dv ob« éregayor, “ The 
Acharnians reviled Pericles, because, being commander, he 
did not lead forth against the foe.” And again, Tiooa- 
dépvne pév opocev ’AynotAdy, el orreloatto, Ewe EXOorev, 
ode Tréprpece Tpd¢ BactAta dyyédoue, “ Tissaphernes took ar 
oath unto Agesilaus, that, if the latter will make a truce with . 
him until the messengers should return, whom he had sent to 

- the king,”-&c. Here wéuyere is used to indicate a mere 
assertion on the part of Tissaphernes, for the truth of which _ 
the writer does not mean to vouch. , 

2. In particular, the optative is put in this case after 5rz 
or @¢, whether the action belongs to the present, past, or 
future-time. Thus, 77 dé torepaia tjuev dyyedoc Aéywr, 
Bri Acdoirdc ely Xvévveoicg tad dxpa, “On the following 
day. however a messenger came ,with the intelligence that 
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Syennesis had left the heights ;” i. e., had left (AcAormde 

n) the heights, as the messenger said. And again, dy- 
yetAat, Sti. ddppaxoy nia drobdvot, “ To announce that, 
having drunk. poison, he had died.” —— 


. Subjunctive. 


The general distinction between the optative and sub- 
junctive has already been given, but may here be stated 
again. ‘These two moods both represent an action, not as 
something real, but rather as something only conceived of. 
That which is conceived of, however, is either something 
merely possible, probable, desirable, and, consequently, un- 
certain, or something which, as it depends on external-cir- 
cumstances, may be expected with some definiteness. 
The former is expressed by the optative, the latter by the 
subjunctive. 

1. Subjunctive in independent propositions. 

1. The subjunctive is used without dy or xe in exhorta- 
tions in the first person plural; as, layev, “let us go;” 
payoueba, “let us fight.” ._ It indicates, therefore, that 
something ought to take place. But in the second and 
third persons the optative is used, as implying more of un- 
certainty, when the speaker refers not to himself along 
with others, but to others merely. Thus, EA@wpev dvd do- 
tv, kai od yévor’ dv ob Kaxdc, “ Let us go throughout the 
city, and do thou become not cowardly.” ‘The first person 
singular of the subjunctive is often found in exhortations in 
Homer ; as, ldwpat, “ let me see 3” Alcowp’ dvépa Tovroy, 
“‘let me supplieate this man.” _ + . 

2. The subjunctive is employed in questions of indecis- 
ion and doubt, when a person asks himself or another 
what he is to do. In these cases it occurs, asm the pre- 
vious instances, without dy, and with or: without an inter- 
rogative particle. Thus, av6c pévw peta rotot, hé Jéw ue- 
ré o’ avric, “ Shall I wait there with these, or shall I run 
back again unto thee?” And again, rl pd; Tt dpw; “ what 
am I to say? what am I to do?” 

3. In a similar way, the subjunctive is used without a 
conjunction, and without dy after Bove: in interrogations. 
Thus, BotAe Ad6wyat dita wai Ylyw. rl cov; Dost thou 
wish, then, that I take hold of thee, and touch thee m 
aught 7” ‘ | 


a 


a 
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4. The subjunctive is also employed in questions of ine 
dignation, with which a previous command or injunction is 
repeated. Thus, Aristopk. Ran., 1132, AION. AloydAe, 
Tapatve) oot owwrav. AIZX. éyd owwrea tHde; “ Bacch. 
/Eschylus, I admonish you to be silent. ZEsch. Am I to be 
silent before this man ?” . ; 

_  §. In negative propositions, the subjunctive is used after 
4 or ov pn for the future ; but, usually, only the first aorist 
subjunctive passive, or the second aorist active and middle. 
Instead of the first aorist active the future is employed. 
Thus, Zsch. S.c. Fh. 201, Aevorijpardjuov 0’ obte py gvyy 
udpor, “ And by no means shall any one escape death by sto- 
ning at the hands of the people.” And again, Soph. Electr. 
42, ob ydp o€ pi yhpa te Kal ypdv@ fraxp@ yvao’ gid’ 
vrorrevoovaty wo’ nvO.opévory, “ For they shall not, through 
both thine own age and the long lapse of time, recognise, or 
even suspect thee thus attired.” This construction probably | 
arose from ot dédotxa pi) yvadot, “I am not afraid that 
they will not know thee ;” i. e., they certainly will not know 
thee. his being stronger than ov yvooorTat, this ob ph 
was also prefixed, for the sake of a‘stronger negation, to 
the future tense.' 

6. From this case, however, we must distinguish 17 ob 
with the subjunctive, in which also dédoka is omitted. 
"Thus, Plato, Phed., p. 67, B., un xabap@ ydp xabapod 
Epdrrrecbat ph ov Jeutov 4g, “ Since I fear tt is not lawful 
for an impure person to touch one that ts pure.” In Latin 
this would be vereor ne nefas sit, which is also a milder ex- 
pression for nefas est. 


2. Subjunctive in dependant propositions. 

1. If the leading verb be in the present or future tense, 
the following verb is put in the subjunctive, with and with- 
out.dv, Thus, dad’ 10, uh p’ epéOice, oaw@tepoc Oe xe 
vénat, “ But go, provoke me not, in order that thou mayst 
return in greater safety than otherwise.” And again, Aééw 
iva eldge, “I will speak, that thou mayst know.” 

- 2. The subjunctive, moreover, is frequently used, although 
the preceding-verb be in the perfect tense, when the verb 


1. Passages sometimes occur where ot 7 appears with the first ao- 
rist subjunctive. These are generally altered by critics, and the aorist 


is converted into a future. But consult Matthie, G. G. vo) ii., p. 876, 


@ 
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which depends upon the conjunetion denotes an action 
that is continued to the present time. Thus, Hom. I1. 
5, 127, dyAdv 0’ avd rot an’ dpOadpdy EAov, t} mpiv emer, 
bgp’ ev yrvwoKys huév Yedy Hdé kai dvdpa, “ I have, more- 
over, taken away from thy eyes the darkness that was previ- 
ously upon them, in order that thou mayst know well either a 
god oraman.” At the time at which Minerva is here rep- 
resented as speaking, y:vw@oxic is a consequence still con- 
tinuing of the past action denoted by dyAvy sidov. 

3. The futuré is often used instead of the subjunctive. 
In this case the future expresses a state that continues, or 
something that will occur at an indefinite future time. The 
aorist of the subjunctive, on the other hand, jndicates a 
transient state occurring in particular cases, and then com- 
pletely concluded. ‘Thus, dpdte 7 Exdotw juayr Kai 6o- 
Oadapoy nai yetpav dence, “ See whether each one of us will 
not need both eyes and hands.” On the contrary, opa@re py} 
TmdOwpev, “ See whether we, shall not have suffered.” 


3. Subjunctive after particles of time. 


1. The subjunctive is put with énjy, érecddy, bray, drro- 
tay, where the discourse is concerning an action belonging 
to present or future time. Thus, d7ep kat viv Ere Trocovaty 
ob Bapbapoe Bdotreic, dnérav orpatonedebwrTat, “ Which 
the. barbarian monarchs do still, even at the present day, 
whenever they encamp.” | 

2. Sometimes the subjunctive with these particles does 
not express an action frequently repeated at the present 
time, but merely a future action. Thus, ob ydp Er’ GAAn 
Eorat Sadrwpn érei dv ob ye métpov érloryc, “ For no 
longer will there be. any other solace, when thou shalt have 
encountered thy destined end.” , 


4. Subjunctive after conditional particles. 


When in the apodosis, or latter part of the sentence, the 
future, or the imperative, or an indicative is found, then the 
condition is expressed by el with the future, or more mildly 
by édév, 7, dy (in the Ionic poets ef, xe, or alxe), with the 
subjunctive, and uncertainty is denoted with the prospect 
of decision. Thus, éév te Eywper, ddoouer, “ If we have 
anything, we will give it.” And again, édv tig TLva TOY 
brapyovTav vouwy [7 kaise exer ayia, ypapéotw, “ If 
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any one think any one of the existing laws unsuitable, let ham 
petition against it.” 


5. Subjunctive after the relatives Bc, Borec, oloc, &c. 


The subjurictive is employed with dv after relatives when 
the proposition affirms something of present or future time. 
Thus, FneoBe Ero dv tie tyyqrat, “ Follow, whithersoever 
one may lead you.” And again, bv dé x’ bydv dndvevde 

Sédovra vohow pypvdcerv, od ol Spkiov goceiras Gv 
yéew kivac 48” olavots, “ But whomsoever I shall perceive 
inclining to remain apart from the fight, it shall not vp possi- 
ble for him to escape the dogs and birds.” . 

. 


DEPONENT VERBS. 

1. Deponent verbs may be referred to the class of mid- 
die ones. _ 

2. They have the middle form, except in the perfect, 
pluperfect, and third future, or paulo-post-futurum, of which 
the forms are passive. ‘Their perfect has sometimes both 
an active and passive sense ; a8, elpyaopas, from épydZo- 


3; Some of these verbs have, besides a middle, a passive 
first aorist and first future, the signification of which is pas- 
sive, In the other tenses a middle meaning may generally 
be traced. - 

4. The following is a synopsis of their form. 


Moods and Tenses of Deponent Verbs. 


5. A few of these verbs have a second sorist middle; as, 
muvOdvouat, érvO6unv. 
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"CONTRACTED VERBS. 


1. Verbs in aw, éw, and. dw correspond entirely, in their 
general formation, to the rules and examples already given 
for verbs in w. 

2. But in the present and imperfect of the active and 
passive forms, where the vowels a, e, o stand immediately 
before,the vowels. of the flexible endings, there arises in the 
Attic and common language a contraction, the rules for 
which are’as follows : 

3. Verbs in éw contract a, a0, and aov into w; as, TLL- 
G6), TLL; TIYLGOMEY, TLU@pEV ; TYLdoVoL, TiyG@ot. Other- 
wise they contract into a; as, tivae, tiva. They also 
subscribe ¢ ; as, T¢ydore, TYG ; TYudELC, TLULAC. 

.-4, Verbs in &@ contract ee into ez, and. eo into ov; as, 
pire, pide; prdgoper, giAovuev. Otherwise they drop 
E; as, PliAéo, GIAG ; gtdAéecc, hedsic. ; 

‘5. Verbs in 6w contract 0, with a long vowel, into w; as, 
6nA6w, dnd ; with a short vowel, or ov, into ov; as, 67- 
Adete, OndAovre ; SnAdovor, SnAover. Otherwise into ot ;' 
as, OnAdyc, OnAoic. In the infinitive oezy is contracted into 
6. Four verbs in dw, namely, 6d, Tretvdw, dipdw, and 
Xpaouat, contract ae into 7, and ae into 4; a8, dw, Oye, 
SG, are, Sqv; imperfect Bwv, ene, Eon. So, also, mrewvay, 
dupyy, ypyoOal, yp7jTas. 

7. Dissyllables in éw are contracted in the imperative 
and infinitive only. Thus we say, 7Aéw, 7rAéopev, and nqt. 
TAG, TAOUPEV. " a 
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REMARKS ON VERBS IN w. 
Active Voice. 


1. In the third person plural of the imperative, i in Attic, 
the termination -dyTwy is more usual than -érwoav. The 
former occurs even in the [onic writers ; as, JI. 8, 517, 
dyyeAdévtwv ; Od. 1, 340, muvévtTwv. The form -érwoar, 
however, is found in the older Attics occasionally ; as, 
Thucyd. 1, 34, upabérwoar ; Plat. Leg. 6, p. 759, D., bepé- 
rear 

. The form in é6yTav was also used by the Dorians. 


Some Doric tribes omitted the v ; ; as, TOLOUVTW, GTOOTELAGY- 


Tw ; whence the Latin imperative in the third person plural, 
amanto, docento, 

- The optative in ous, particularly in the contracted 
verbs, has also in Attic the termination -ot7v ; as, trotolny, 
prdroiny, duepwrany, &c. This form olny is also found 
in Ionic and Doric writers. ‘TJhe termination in -atyy oc- 
curs less frequently in the barytone verbs than in the con- 
tracted ones; yet still we ave, | in Attic, dsabadAoiny, da- 
voinv, tretotBoln, &c. 

4. In some perfects in ka the Ionians rejected the let- 
ters 7x in the dual and plural, not, however, in the singu- 
lar; as, TéOvarov, téOvaper, réOvare, teOvaot. Besides 
TéOvnka and Egrnka, the form BébqKa is also syncopated 
in this way by the Attic writers; as, Bébapyev, Bebac, &c. 


5. The primitive form of the pluperfect, which occurs in | 


Homer and Herodotus, was -ea, in the third person -ee ; 
as, éyeyoves, adrrobebjKes. Hence arose, on the one hand, 
the Doric form -ea ;' as, ovvayayoyxera, and, on the other, by 
contraction, the Attic form -n in the first person ; as, 707. 

6. Instead of the termination -ecoay for the pluperfect, 
the form ecay is almost universal in Jonic and Attic ; as, 
- dxnréeoay, éyeyévecav. 

7. Instead of the form -ou, in the first aorist of the op- 
tative, the Attics chiefly use the primitive Holic form -sia, 
“ELC, ~ELE, after the example of the Ionians and Dorians, 
but only in the second and third persons singular and third 
person plural. 


ar __ 
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. * Passive Voice. 


1. In the perfect optative the z {s subscribed under the n 
OF W; as, TETIUDUNY, TETYLQO, TETYLGTO, &c. Instead of 
ueuvguny, KexTounv, d&c., there was another form with q. 
It seems, therefore, as if to the roots peuvy-, KexTn-, the 
form of the optative present had been appended, peuvjarro, 
KekThotto, whence came peuvéw@ro and KeKxTé@TO, con- 
tracted peuv@ro. So péuvoto (weuv@o) is found in Xen. 
Anab. 1, 7, 5. : oo 

2. The perfect subjunctive is exactly like the present of 
the same mood, -@pat, -9; -7Tae; as, TeptAG@pat, TEP~LAG, . 
repiAjrat. But it seldom occurs, and, instead of it, the 
circumlocution wegcAnuévoc @ is used. 

3. In the third person plural of the perfect and pluper- 
fect, the Ionians and Dorians change the v before tae and 
To into a, in which case the original aspirated consonant 
again enters before thea; as, Te0dparat, from téPapypas . 

ddrre), for reOappévor elol; wexpbparat, from Kéxpvppat 
Kporrrw), for cexpuppévor elot. _ So, also, karetAlyaro for 
katetdrypévor hoay ; éocodyaro for ceoaypévot joav. 

4. If a o, arising from the linguals d, 0, tT, ¢, precedes 
the termination of the perfect_passive -jat, -oaz, -Taz, it is 
changed into d before the termination -atat, -ato. . Thus, 
éoxevddaro for éoxev ot joa, from oxevdsw ; éoroAl- 
dato for éoroAtopévos Hoav, from oroAlcw. 

5. In a similar way, the termination -avraz of the per- 
fect is changed into -éarat ; as, dvarerréarae for dvarén- 
tavrat; éreretpéato for éremelpayro. 

6. In the same way », in the third person of the present 
and aorist, optative passive and middle, of the imperfect 
passive and middle, and even of the present, in some 
words, is changed into a. In the optative this is very. 
frequent, even in the Attic poets ; «3, tevOolaro, atropepol- 
aro, alo@avolaro, for revOolvro, &c. In the imperfect we 
find érrecpdaro for éretpGvro; in the second aorist, drtxé- 
aro for drixovro; dtepOapéaro for dtepOdpovto. In the 
present we have, in Herodotus, «!arat, dvvéatat. — 
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DIALECTS OF VERBS IN@ - 
Active. 


1. In the old Homeric language, and generally in the 
fonic and Doric dialects, the termination cxoy is annexed 
to the historical tenses of the indicative active, passive, 
and middle. In barytones, and these whose characteristic 
1S €, et, or 7, this termination succeeds ¢ in the imperfect 
and second aorist ; as, 7éumeoxe for Exeurre ; paveokn for 
épdyvn. Where two e’s come together, one is often re- 
jected; as, mwAéoxeto for énwAéeto; xadéonero for éxa- 
Aéeto. If a@ is the radical vowel, then «& comes before the 
termination ; as, Eaoxec for ela¢g; avdfjoaone for aidjoe. 
These forms are never mere imperfects or aorists, but have 
always the force of an action repeated in past time. The 
frequentatives in oxw are probably derived from this source. 
The augment is usually, but not always, wanting. . | 

2. The termination eve (second person singular present) 
and ey (infinitive) were, in Doric, sometimes e¢ and ev re- 
spectively ; as, ouplodec for ovptferc ; ovptodev for ovpl- 
Cery, , OS , 

3: In verbs pure in dw the Molians pronounced sep- 
arately the ¢ subscribed in the second and third persons 
singular of the present; 4s, Bodic, yeAdi, for Boac, yerg. 

4. The Dorians make the first person plural of all tenses 
eid in pec instead of pev ; as, éplodouec for épigoper; ddt- 
kovuec for adexovpeyv ; dedotxayec for dedolxapev. 

5. ‘The third person plural in -o« ends in Doric in -t ; 
and before this final syllable, instead of the long vowel or 
diphthong in the barytones, the short vowel with vis placed, 
in a‘manner analogous to the dative plural of the third de- 
clension, and to the participles in a¢; as, dvarAExevre for 
avarAéxovet; poyOigorri for woxyOlcovor. - From this ter- 
mination comes.the Latin termination in nt. In the com- 
mon dialect, and afterward in the Alexandrian, from -ayts 
inthe perfect. arose the termination -av; as, €opyay, nép- 

tKaY. : - oo, 
° 6. In Doric, particularly, verbs pure in dw have, ¢fter 
contraction, 7 for @; as, porrg¢ for dorrac. The Attics 
retain this in the verbs (dw, Tretvdw, dipdw, and ypdopuae. 
In the imperfect the Dorians contract ae, not into a, but into 
7, as, Edoirn, étpérn. 
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7. The termination ov of the third person plural of the 
imperfect and second aorist was in some of the cammon 
dialects -ocay, and remained also in the Alexandrian-dia- 
lect; as, éoydgooav: This is particularly the case in the 
Greek version of the Old Testament, and also in the New. 

8. The second person in -7¢, both in the subjunctive and 
indicative, was often lengthened in the old language by the 
addition of the syllable 6a, which has remained in the 
fEolic, Doric, Ionic, and in some words in the Attic dialect. 
Thus we find: €0éAyo0a for é0éAyg¢. In Attic, 700a fer je ; 
Epnoda for Edge; aloGa for oldag. a 

9. The third person singular of the subjunctive in Ionic 
received the addition of the syllable oc; as, 2A@you for %A- 
Oy; Aabyoe for Adby, &c.. This ov the Dorians changed 
into Te; as, EOeAgrs. . 

10. In the old poets, the subjunctive active, if the penult - 

be long, has, for the most part, in the first and second per- 
sons plural, the short vowel instead of the long one, name- 
ly,o forw. Thus we have, Jl. 2, 72, Swphjgtouer ; Od. 15, 
297, épvouer; Il. 21, 443, droAvooper, &c. ‘These must 
not be mistaken for futures. 
__ 11. In the infinitive, instead of the form ezy and ety, the 
termination jevaz, and shortened pev, was frequently used 
in the old: language, as, for example, by Homer and He- 
siod, and in the Molic and Doric dialects. Thus, éA6éue- 
vat and éAbéuev for EAMery; mevéwevas for mivery ; obtd- 
jev for owray, &c. - : 

12. Henee, from such a form as rumréuev, we obtain, 
by syncope, the Ionic tumréev, and from this. latter, by cra- 
sis, the Attic rdmrey. From tumréev comes also, by con- 
traction, the Doric rémrev. . - 

13. In the participle, the Dorians used m the feminine, 
instead of ovoa, the form ozoa, not only in the present, as, 
kaxAdfotoa, &xotod, but also in the second aorist; as, Aa- 
6otoa, Atoica. They employed also the form: evoa in 
verbs pure for éovoa; as, Carevoas for Cyroveat ; -yeAsioa 
for yeAdoa, &c. The Molians and some Dosians used 
for the circumflexed ovoa the form doa; as, AiT@oat. 
Hence arose the Laconian form 6a; as, watddway for tral 
Covewy. ” 

14. The Holians formed the termination of ‘the partici-. 
ples -Gy and wy in eic, because they formed the verbs in 
é and dw in su; thus they said, dpeic, ororyetc, from 
Opn, -orolynpe. 
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15. The termination of the first aorist active, at, acu, 
ay, was, in Doric, Gt, Loa ; a8, tavioatc, pias, teré- 
oatc, &c. 

16. Instead of wav in the third person plural of the im- 

erative, the termination wy was very much used in Ionic, 

ric, and particularly Attic; as, énégOwv, Asgdobwr, pa- 
xeodun, &c. 
. Passive. . 

1. In verbs pure an € is inserted before eat, which the 
janie peose writers preserve unchanged ; as, dtarpéeat, po- 
éeat , 

2. The termination e0, which in the ‘Attic dialect was 
contracted into ov, is in Doric, and semetimes in Ionic, . 
contracted into ev ; as, érAev, payer, &eédev. 

3. Instead of the termination of the first person plural in | 
, 20a, the Holians said peOev; as, ryrréueOev. 

4. Instead of 7 in the first person singular of the second 
aorist, av is found; as, é¢rimay, Theocr. 4,53. In the first 
person pluraj of the aorists the Dorians said nec for nev ; 
as, €xAlvOnuec. 

5. In the third person plural of the aorists the Aolians 
and Dorians said ev for 7oav; as was the case, also, in the 
old Ionic. Thus we have bplAnder, Il. 2, 668 ; ddver, 
Pind. Ol. 10, 101. ~ 
: 6. The infinitive of the aorists-is in Doric ~jyev for -7va1, 

abbreviated from the old form in -jevat, which form is fre- 

quent, particularly in Homer ; as, doiByenOjpevar, il. 2, 
124; OpornO wera, M1, 187. 


Middle. 


1. The form ao of the second person, first aorist middle, 
occurs frequently in the Ionic and Doric writers ; as, Il. 5, 
88, eyelvao; Theocrit. 29, 18, 20fjKa0. 

2. Hence arose, in the Syracusan . dialect, the form -a, 
the ° being omitted; as, ¢voayrec for pvodorrer, Theoer. 
4,2 

3. tn the third person of the optative, first aorist middle, 
-alaro for -atyro is very frequent in the Jonic and Attic 
poets; as, Od. 1, 164, dpnoatato; Herod. 3, 75, dvaxrn- 
saiaro ; Esehyl. Pers. 360, éxawoalato, &e. 
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VERBS IN we. 
1. Verbs in pu are formed from verbs of the third conju 
gation in dw, éw, 6, and tw, - 


1. By prefixing the reduplication with ¢ i. 
2. By changing w into pe. 
3. By lengthening the penult. 


2. In this way are formed the following : 
| lornut, from ~ rdw. 


_ tlOnus,' «- Séo. 
didwps, c (66a. 
Ocixvi, * JElKVvbw. 


3. If the verb begin with a vowel, with mr or or, then 
i aspirated is alone prefixed ; as, &w, Inuse ; mrdw, lrrnuc. 
This is called the Improper Reduplication. . 

4. The reduplication takes place in the present and iin- 
perfect merely. © 

5. Verbs in upe have no reduplication ; neither i is it found 
in those verbs in jt which are formed from verbs of three 
syllables; as, xpeuvdw, xpéuvnu. It is also. wanting in 
gnpt from ddw. 

6. Verbs in pt have only three’ tenses of that form, name- 
ly, the present, imperfect, and second aorist. They take 
the other tenses from verbs in @. Thus, didwpt makes da)- 
ow and dédwxa from déw. 

7. Verbs in vue have no second aorist, nor the optative 
or subjunctive mood. When these moods are needed they 
are borrowed from forms in tw. . 

8. Verbs in yt have no second future, second aorist pas 
sive, nor perfect middle. 

* 1. Old form DOs, changed to riOnuc, in order to 0 prevent an aspi- 
rate from beginning two muccenaine syllables. 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 
Moods and Tenses. 


7l6-nyt, -eTl, 
did-wnt, | -08t, 


Ceixy-vut, | -vOe, 


lor-nut, 
Present, 


Imperfect, 


zd Aorist, 


The other tenses are regularly formed from verbs in 
Thus ° ‘ - ‘N ‘ 


Perfect, 
Pluperfect. 
gore or elorixetv, breBeixery, Ededdxety, Ededeixecy. 
Numbers and Persons, 
PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. 7 _ Plural. 
lor-njst, nc, ct, Grov, arov, duev, are, dou, 
riB-nut, 9S, NOt, erev, —- ETOP, ‘euev, ere, elo, 
Sid-wput, we, ool, orev,  — oror, omey, ore, ofat, 


— 


Seixy-vus, ve, vot. vrov, - vrov. tuev, vre, Bot. 
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IMPERFECT. 
droy, arny, Guev, are, acayv, 
erov, ; euev, ere, ecar, 
orov, orn, ouev, eTe, acay, 
trov, = ory, tev, vrTe, oar. 
Szconp Aorist. 
Dual. . 4. Plural. 
YTOV, ATHY, NEV, NTe&, NAV, 
eToy, érny, euev, ere, ecay, 
oroy, étny, ouev, . OTe, ocay. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Dual. 


Szconp Aorist. 


Dual. Plural. 

. OTiroy, oTyTur, oTryTe, oT7Tracar, 
Gérov,  Oérar, Gére,  bérucar, 
dérov, , éére, détwoav 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 
 ” Ppgsenr. 
Dual. Plural. 

| qrov,  %Tyv | = are, noae, end 
Szconn Aonist. 

Dual. Plural. 
| “qrov, —iray, |“ Te, noay, ans 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
. PRESENT. , 
Singular. Dual. 7 Paral. 


lor-6, 3; % Hrov, qTOr, Gper, GT, Oly 
YTV, roy, 
OTOY, GToY, 


Seconp Aorist. 
Singular. ; Dual. ; Plural. 
_ oT6, OTR, org, orijtov, orRtov, | orduev, or#Te oTHoy, 
46 70 Gyrov, Ofrov, -| Odpev, Oijre, Gdct, 
diusv, OGtr déct. 


ddtov, édrov, 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


PREsEnt. 
fordvas, —- riBévas, écddvat. deixyr ul. 
Szconp Aorist. 

Orava. Veivat. dodvat. - 
PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. oo Seoonp Aorist. - 
lor-de, doa, dy, | ard¢, ocTrdoa, Tay 
716-ei¢, eioa, éy, ; Veic, Veica, v&_ 

ove, ovca, év, | dove, dotca, ody. 


deixy-tc, toa, 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 


_ 
-a00, ~aiuny, 
-200, | -eiuny, 


Part. 
-acbat, | -dpevoc, | 
-eo@at, - oc, 
-oo8at, - 0¢; 
-vobat, | “euevos. 


d-oudt, 
deleryat, 


lorduny, 


éridéunv 
Imperfect, ; buddyenr, 


édecxvipny, 


. lor-auat, 
Present, 1F ree eHa 
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~ 


Tenses formed from Verbs in w. 


éorauny, 
érefeiuny, 
édedduny, 

- Ededeiyuny, 


éordo-ouat,| . . . l-oipny,|. . ~eobal, -6 
3d Fut. stent . ier oe | -ec0at, oe yon 


The rest like the perfect. . ° 


. |-oiunr, ~eoda, | -duevoc. 
i “0, “Hvar, -eig, 
-6, | -qvat, |. -ei, 
-@, “yvar | 
detxO-qvat,| ei. 
oraGjo-ouat,|. . . |-oiunr, ~ea0at, | -opuevoe, | 
|refjo-ouat, |. . . -otuay, -ea0at, | -opevoc, 
dofjo-opat, |. . » {-oLunr, -eo0at, | -opeveoc, 
deyOjo-omar,|. . . -ec8at, | -opevor, 


Numbers and Persons. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


. . PRESENT. 
tora 
rine fat, cat, rat,| pefov, obov, abov, | peGa, ofe, vras 
Ccixyy- | . | - 
' Iuprrrxcr. 
Singular ‘Dual. Plural. 


erie Hayy, co, T0, | peGov, alov, ayy, | pata, ofe, vre 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. ~ 


Presgnrt. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
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OPTATIVE MOOD 


Parmsenr. 
Singular. _ Dual. : ~ Plural. 
ribet em %, To,| peGov, obov, obny, peba, obe, yo. 
écdoi - 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PReEsEnt. 
Singular Dual Plural. 


ler-éuct, $, grat, 
» YD Yrat, 


tT Gpsbov, fobov jobov,| dyuela, Goble, Gvrat, 
6id-Guat, @, GTat, | @ A 


dépebov, Fobov HoOov,| cueba, Gobe, Svras, 
Guelov, Gobov Gobov, | Gyeba, Goble, Gyrat 


INFINITIVE. . . PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. ' Present. 
toracbat, lordpev-o¢ 

- riBeaOat, rb buev-o¢, ov 
didoaGat, didduev-oc, % 
deixyvobat. deixvbuer-oc, 


MIDDLE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. — 


The present and imperfect are the same as in the pas- 
sive. : 


The Second Aorist. 


Indie. Imp. 
or ’ oraipuyy, 
b6éuny, Deiuny, . 
édouny, dotuny, 
Tenses formed from Verbs in a. 
bornadyer, arjo-at,| -aipny, | pat, | -~cobat, | -duevor, 
° : Kap, o « * 8 e e o # ofe e . 
Ist Aorist, Bboxduny, 7 *. 8 8 +e e ° ° © e e ° e 
; ederEauny, || det§-at, | -aluny, | -opat, | -aobat, | <ipevor. 
, OTH}0-0Mat, cee . 
1 Fe sooo’ ao {on -eoGat, | -buevor. 
Gelg-opat, oe 2« e - ; 
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Numbers and Persons 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Sgconp Aorist. 
. oe Dual. . | Plural. 


tord-: ; - 
oe a, go, To, | peGov, cov, cbyr, | peGa, o6s, vo. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. - 
Szconp Aogist. 
Singular. > Dual. Plural. 
ord- . 
a co, o6w, aOov, Our, | abe, owcap 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


Szconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual. - Plural. 


pebor, -ofov, cn, peda, oOe, ve. 


dot- bre 0 ™ 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Szeconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


OT-Gual, ¥; grat, cpebov, jobov, fobor, oueba, fobe, Ovras, 
B-opat, G,° Grat, | Ouebor, Fobor, fobov, | Gueba, Hole, Gvrat, 


» Gy Tat, | Guebov, Gobov, GoGov, | Gueha, Gobe, Grrat. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLE. 
SECOND Aontsr. Szconp Aorist. . 
caer |S 
Sicba et evr, hm weer 
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FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


The Imperfect 
is formed from the present by prefixing the augment and 
changing pe into v ; as, TlOnut, ErlOqy. — 


The Second Aorist ° 
18 formed from the imperfect by dropping the reduplication ; ; 
as, éri@nv, €0nv ; or by changing the improper reduphication 
into thd augment ; as, loryy; forny. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


The Present 
1s forined from the present active by shortening the penult 
and changing mt into paz; as, lornuc, tordpas. 


The Imperfect 


18 formed from the present by prefixing the augment and 
changing Hat into jinv ; as, ribepan, erubéu 


MIDDLE VOICE. 


The Second Aorist 


is formed from the.imperfect by dropping the reduplication - 
as, éribéunv, &0éunv ; torduny, Eorauny. 


REMARKS ON VERBS IN ww. 


1. The number of verbs in pz, in the Attic and common 
dialects, is very small, and among these few are only four 
which have a complete conjugation peculiar to themselves, 
namely, TlOnpt, nut, Lornut, and didwpe. 

2. These verbs were chiefly used in the Xolo-Doric 
dialect; and in the writers of that dialect verbs very fre- 
quently occur in the form yt, which in other dialects termi- 
nate m dw, éw ; as, viknut, popnut, for ViKEW, Popéw. 

8. These forms in fe are ta be regarded as among the 


zA. 
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oldest in the language, and occur frequently in the poems 
of Homer and Hesiod. After the dialects arose, the Ionic 
and Attic retained some of these verbs, namely, those above 
given (§ 1) and those in vy, instead of which they very 
seldom use the forms in tw. -The Holic, however, which 
retained the most of the ancient language, continued to use 
the greater part of them. — | 

4. Historically considered, then, the verb in jze must have 

been .at least as old as those in w, and of more extensive 
use than appears in the works which have come down 
to us. 
5. The first aorists in xa, of verbs in ut, are thought to 
have been originally perfects, and to have been subsequent- 
ly used as aorists, when a peculiar form was introduced for 
the perfect.. . 

6. The aorists in ea have not the rest of the moods after 
the indicative ; and, therefore, in giving the moods and 
tenses, we cannot say &07ka, OjKov, Ijxayu, &c., but must 
pass to the second aorist; as, E0nxa, Yéc, Jelnyv, &c. 

7. In Ionic and Doric the forms éw, da, 6w, often occur 
in the present and imperfect singular, with the reduplication ; 
as, TiGeic, érirOeic, didoic, Edidove, &c. 

8. In the third person plural the form dot is used by the 
Attics, which occurs also frequently in Ionic, and hence is 
called Ionic; as, TrOédot, duddéaor, &c. 

9. The first aorist in xa occurs in good writers almost 
exclusively in the singular and in the third person plural. 
In the rest of the persons the second aorist is more used, 
which, again, hardly ever occurs in the singular. 

10. The optative present and second aorist, as in the 
aorist passive of verbs in w, have in the plural, in the 
poets as well as prose writers, more commonly eipey, etre, 
ete 5 Aimer, aire, aiev; elev, otre, otev; instead of elnper, 

€, &e. 

TL Tn the verb Zornuz, the perfect, pluperfect, and sec- 
ond aorist have an intransitive meaning, “ ¢o stand ;” the 
rest of the tenses a transitive one, “ to place.” Thus, &o- 
tnka signifies “ I stand ;” elorjxev, “I was standing.” 
But éorny, “ I stood,” as a transient action. 

12.. The form ford«a, which is found in the common 
‘grammars, occurs in later writers only, and in a transitive 
senso, “ I have placed.” ‘The Doric form éord«a, with the 
Jong. penult, is distinct from > 
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IRREGULAR OR DEFECTIVE VERBS IN pt 
may be divided into three classes, each containing three 


verbs. 
I. From &w are derived elul, to be ; elu and Inus, to go. 
II. From & are derived Ent, to send ; Tysat, to sit; slua, 
to clothe one’s self. 
Ill. Ketpat, to lie down ; lonut, to’ know ; gnui, to, say. 


CLASS I. 


. 1. Ely, to be, 
has been before conjugated, as it is used in some of its tenses 
as an auviliary to the passive voice of verbs in @. 


2. Els, to go. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
ee Prreenr. ; 
Singular, Dual Plural, 
eiuc, ele or el, elot. | irov, [row . | ue, re elot, tot of 


ImpERFEct. - 
few, fer, fe. | felrov, getrnv. | Herver, Herre, feroun. 
Furvurs, elow. Frest Aorist, eloa. Peryarct, elxa, 
. 7 Puiupgrrecr. 
elx-ey, ex, et. | etrov, elryv. | emer, eure, evcay 
| Szconp Aogist. 
lov, ec, fe. | lerov, lérgv. |. louev, cere, lov. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
Worel [re | frov, fran. {| — ie, fracen 


| Suoond Aozser. 
le, = Serw, | leroy, lérur, | tere, leroomn 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 


Ssconp Aonisr. : 
Singular. Dual. _ Plural. 
Yousz, lor, tor. | lotrov, léernv. | lomsev, lorre, lotey 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Ssconp Aorist. 


to, Iy¢, ly. |  &yrov, Eyrov. | fopev, lyre, loos 
INFINITIVE, - PARTICIPLE. 
' Present. ‘ ‘ Szconp Aorist. 
levat. | lév, lotca, lév. 
REMARKS. 


1. The Attics regularly use the present tense of eluc in 
a future sense, “J will go.” This usage occurs also in 
Tonic. The form eloouaz occurs in Attic only as the future 
of olda. , 

2. The form el is more used in Attic than ele. Homer 
has also elo@a; Il. 10, 450, &c. 

3. In the imperative, the form 16 is more used than el. 
For [twoay we have occasionally, in Attic, ray. ~ 

4. The imperfect jecy is nothing more than the form ely 
with 7 as a prefix, analogous to which are the forms 7el- 
dey and fiov. The form #ia, Attic ga, also occurs, and is 
erroneously regarded by some as the perfect middle, just 
as 7elv is sometimes miscalled the pluperfect middle. ‘The 
best grammarians regard ia as merely an Jonic form for 
jecv ; just as in TlOnut, the Ionic érf@ea is the same as 
ériOny ; and in eiul, I am, the Ionic ja is the same as 7jv. 

5. The form ja never has the signification of the perfect, 
and jecy never that of the pluperfect; but both forms agree 
in this respect, and designate generally a time past, either 
absolutely, or with reference to another time ; that is, they 
stand for the aorist and imperfect. ; 

6. From what has been said respecting #ety, it will be. 
seen at once how erroneous it is to subscribe the ¢ under 
the 7. This mistake arose from the tense in question 
being regarded as a pluperfect, and deduced from ga. In 
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qa the subscript ¢ is correct, since this form is contracted 
from 7ia. 

7. We have called dw» the second aorist participle, 
since it follows the analogy of the aorist participle in hav- 
ing the accent on the ending. Others make it a present 
participle. 


3. “Input, to.go. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular, Dual. Plural. 
Inut, tne, tnor {  ferov, Terov. | Teuev, Tere, letot. 
Iuperrecr. 7 
— lecay. 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
PREsENT. . 
bein. 
INFINITIVE.  PARTICIPLE. 
Presenr. _ PRESENT. 
_ var - | leic, lévrog. 
; ' MIDDLE VOICE. | 
| INDICATIVE MOOD. — 
_ Presenr. 7 
Singular. "Dual. +> Plural. 
fear, oat, rat. *‘{- pebov, abov,° ofov. | peba, obe, vras 
: IMPERFECT. 7 * 
lé-unv, co, to. | pebov, ofov, obyv. | peba, cfs, vro 
IMPERATIVE. “~  PARTICIPLE. 
Present. Present. 
leao, léoba. on liuev-oc, 9, Oo” 
| INFINITIVE. 
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CLASS II. 
1. “Inue, to send. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


. . PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
‘gps, Tae, tor. *| Terov, terov. | teuev, Tere, letos 
. IuPERFECT. 


tyv, ino, ty. ° | ferov, lergv. | leper, tere, lecar. 


First Furvre. 


f0-W, etc, - et. | eTov, ° eror. | opev, ere, over. 
First Aorist. Perrsor. - ©§= PLUPEsRFEct. 
§xa. | ela. | = «_s elxety. 


Seconp Aorist. 


yy, Ie q. | Eroy, . Ernv. | Eyey, - Ere, foa» 


IMPERATIVE MOOD.: 
. PRESENT. 
tet, = bru. | lerov, lérav. | thee, Mérwoav. 
. Ssconp Aorist. 
Bs, . 8a. | Erov, — Erov. | . Gey Eracar. 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
lei-nv, 1c 1 | - arov, = rqv. | ate, re, oan. 
Finer Fortune. PERFECT. 
foots. } elxotpt. 
.~ Szconp Aorist. 
deg, 9% =. | atov, © aryv. | tev, Te, Tow. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 


i, 8 =ilic, =o. | lirov, ljrov. | ldper, lire, loos. 
: O 2 
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PRRFECT. . 
Singular. Dual, Plural. 
k-0, HW, i NTOV, TOV. | perv, gre, wot. 


» 
Szconp Aorist. 


&, 2, . o |. WTOv,  FTov. | Gpev, ate, oc 

INFINITIVE MOOD. | 

Present. First Furvre. 
lévat. j; fioecy. 

Prrrxct. . Ssconp Aorit. 
elxévat. | , elvas, 
PARTICIPLES. | 

PRESENT. First Forore. 


letc, _—ifeioa, li. | fjowv, foovea, Foor. 


Prrrecr. SEconp Aorist. 
elxég, elxvia, eltic. =| ele, eloa, by. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


, : - PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. . 

Te-pat; cat, tat. | pefov, ofov, cBov. | uefa, offe, vras. 
IupERFect. 

sé-unv, 00, To. | pebov, obov, obyy. | peba, ofe, vro 

- 7 . Prerscr. _ ) 

el-uat, oat, tat. | pebor, oBov, ofov. | ela, ofe, vrat. 
Piurgrrecr. . 

lus co, ro. | peGov, obov, of. | pela, abe, vro, 

P P. Forors. First Aorist.  ‘Pirev Forvas. 


eloouat, = || qv and clog. | sOpoopeat, 
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MIDDLE VOICE. 
Present and imperfect like the Passive.' 


Fiest Aorist. 


Songer. Dual. Plural. 
HK-GUNY, 0, - . | ducBov, acbov, dobyv: | dueba, acOe, avro 


- First Fourors. 
ho-omat, ei, x erat. | duebov, ecbov, eofov.| duefa, eobe, ovrat. 
Seconp Aorist. . 


Eunv, &o, Ero. | Eucbov, Eofov, Echyv. | Eueba, Ecbe, Evro 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Perrecr. 
eloo, — elaBa. | eobov, eloduv. | elobe, elofwcar. 
‘Sgconp Aorist. ) . 


foo andod, tofu. | to6or, botuw. | fate, bofwoar 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 
- Prrer Forvre. 


hool-um, 0, 0. | pefov, cBov, ofyv. | peba,. ofe, vre 


Szconn Aorist. 


el-unv, 0, 0. |. peor, cbov, ofyv. | peOa, oBe, re. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Szconp Aogist. 


Sua, 4, rat. | Sucbov, Fodor, fobov. | Gusta, fobe, Svre 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 


First Furore. ‘ $Sxconp Aorist. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Finet Furong. Sroonp Aorist. 
Hoduev-o¢, 9, ov. | Euev-og, «=O 


1. The middle form lezaz is used in the sense of “to Aasten ;” lit- 
erally, “‘te send one’s self on.” Hence arises the kindred meaning of 
‘Sto desire ;” i. e., to send one’s self after anything, in which sense it is 
the root of Yysepos, “¢ destre.” 
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2. "Hua, to sit.’ 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


. PReesenrt. 
Singular. ‘ Dual. Plural: 
Hua, Hoat, FTA. [ fpebov, nobov, Roboy. | fpeba, pobe, jvra® 
IMPERFECT. - 


fun, 400, ro, | Huebov, fader, foOmv.| fela, Hobe, foro 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 


joo, fole. | Fobov, fober. | Fob_e, hobwcar 


INFINITIVE. . PARTICIPLE. 
PREsENT. ; Present. 
fobat, OL. hero, mw 


8. Eluat, to clothe one's self. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


7 Perrecr. - r} 
Singular. _ Dual. Plural. 
eluat, eloat, elrat, and . : 
el ora. ? —_— - elvrat. 
. PLUPERFECT. 
elunv, elco, and Ecco, 
elro, eloro, Eeoro, and — - .  elyre. 


First Aorist. 


efo~ . 
éoo- cum, @, GTO. | duefov, acbov, dcbyv. | éuefe ache, avro 


éewo- 


1. This verb is considered, by many grammariane, as # perfect 
sive from &, I-set, being for eluat, eloar, dc. . The compovud dye 
is more common than the simple verb. 

2. For #vrac the Ionians used Eara:, and for 7vro, in the pluperfect, 
. &aTo; for which the poets.said eZaraz and elaro. , 

3. The accent is on the antepenult, on account of the present signifi- 
cation, The true accentuation, if 7evoc be regarded a a perft par- 
ticiple, is on the penult, 7uévoe 
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PARTICIPLES. 
Passewr anv Perrscr. Frest Aorist. 
eluevog. ; | . éooduevor. 
CLASS III. 


1. Ketpae, to le down. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 


- Singular. Dual. . Plural. 
welpiat, oat, tat.| pefov, clov, cOov. | peba, fe, yras. 


' Imperrecrt. 


bxei-unv, co, To. | peor, cbov, oOny. -| pea, ofc, vro. 


First Forvrs. . 
xelo-opat, et, erat. | duebov, eobov, eoGov.| duela, eobe, ovras. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Present. — 
weloo, xeisOo. | xelaov, xelodwv. | xeiode, xeloOwcav. 


~ 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


PresEnr. 


asolpyy 0, ‘TO. | peter, obov, atv. ‘| peBa, o6e, ro 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Presenr. | Firsr Aorist. 
ropa. | xelowpas. 
‘INFINITIVE. _ _ _ | PARTICIPLE. 
Present. ' ‘Present. 


weioGat. - i xeluev-oc, N, ov. 
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2. "Ionut, to know.' 
INDICATIVE .MOOD. 


_Pressnr. : 
Ssagular. Dual. ° ‘Plura. - , 
tom, ng, nou. |  arov, arav, | Hi OT OOS a8 
IMPERFECT. 


fo-my, 6 | arov, aryy. |“ ibe aoav, and 


‘IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. . 
lo-a0t and 6, drw and | arov and tov, drov | are and re, -é: woay, 
TO. and: Tw. Twoar, and TeV. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE.. 
Present. ; PRESENT. 
lodvas. i. | iga-¢, ga, M. 


MIDDLE VOICE? 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
toa-pat, oat, rat. | pelov, obov, cfov. | pela, ofe, vrat. 
lod-unv, co, ‘To, | eGov, obov, ofyv. | peOc, ofe, vr. 
INFINITIVE. _ PARTICIPLE. 
PresEnr. Present. 
iqac@at. |. ° bodper-of, 9, ov. 


1. The yerb fonu: occurs in the singular only in Doric writers; as, 
Isat, Theocrit. 5,119. Aecording to the grammarians, oldayey, the 
first person plural of olda, was changed by the Ionic writers. into Iduey, 
which the Attics softened into Zouey, and from this last was formed 2 
new present, namely, the verb lonut. 
2. In common use, the dual and plural of the present tense alone oc- 
ur. For the singular olda is employed. Thus, olda, olo6a, otde; dual, | 
oroy, lorov; plural, topuev, lore, loact. { 
3. The passive lcayar is not in use ! 
| 
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8. Snpul, to say. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


| PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual.  “‘Plural. 
put, His, gnol.” | garé, party. | payitr, Garé, gaot 
IupeRrrcr. . 
fem, 1, 0. arov, — érqv, | HEM “OTe, cacy, and 


Fiest Fururs. 
¢70-0, es, et. |  erov, erov. | opev, ere, ovot 


First Aoprist.. 
&gno-c, af,. e [| arov, dérqv. | aper, are, ay. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. . 

gah, gata. | ¢érov, g¢érwr. | pare, gdracay 
" “ OPTATIVE MOOD. . 


PRESENT. 
- -. _  qpev, 9Te, noe, 
dai-ny, 1%, 2 ary TT. | nev,” te, 


. First Aorist. 
fho-ayt, ai, at. | atrov, airnv. | ayer, atre, ater. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


. Persent. 
oo ¢5, $F. | Prov, girov. | Giper, pire, pot. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. — 
pévat. l pac, paca, pao. 
Finer Aorist. Finer Forurn. «. 


¢7joa. | $R00P. | 
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Sxconp Aonisr. " . Firer Aorist. 
Give gious. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE. IMPERATIVE, 
Pxevecr. xépauat, — éparas. | repéa0w. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
wegdoda. | ~ mepacpév-oc, 4, oO”. 


MIDDLE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


. PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
pa-pai, cai, rai. | peOov, cbov, cbov. | pea, ofe,. vran 


IMPERFECT. 


bbi-uaqy, co, to. | pedor, obov, obyv. [| peba, ocbe, vre .. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. ; 


. Prrsenr. 
¢@éc-0, G. | Gov,  Ouw. [ 62, Owoar. 
. INFINITIVE. _ PARTICIPLE. 
PresEnr. PRESENT. . 
¢aoGac. | Pduer-oc, 7, OY 
REMARKS. 


1. The present indicative of ¢yul, with the exception of 
he second person singular, is enclitic ; i. e., throws back 
its accent upon the preceding word.- 

2. The imperfect &¢7v, &c., is generally placed after 
one or more words of the speaker, as an aorist, like the 
Latin ingutt, even when another word of the same signifi 
cation precedes. “E¢7y, do, and the infinitive ¢dvat, are 
elways used of past time ; as, ddvat Tov Loxpdrn, “ that 
Socrates has said.” 

3. In the language of common life 7 Ay, n¢, 9, is frequently 


* 
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ut for Ep, Edne, Eby. Thus, 7 0’ &¢, “ said he ;” Fv 8’ 


- 


@, “said I.” | . 
4. The aorist €pnoa is hardly used in the Attic dialect, 


except in the sense of “to maintain ;” as; dnédnoe, “ she 


refused ;” Xen, Cyrop. 6, 1, 32. The optative pjoays 
and subjunctive @jow often occur in this same sense. 


DEFECTIVE VERBS.! 


1. From irregular verbs must be distinguished the dew 
fectives, of which a considerable number occur in the Greek 
language. These exhibit no deviation in the formation of 
tenses, like the irregular verbs, but are characterized by 
the following peculiarities : OO 

2. From the. great copiousness of the Greek language; 
from the diversity of its dialects, of which several attained 
a high.cultivation, and were established in written produc- 
tions ; and from the particular attention continually bestowed, 
by the Greeks in general, upon the harmony and improve- 
ment of their language, it could not fail to happen that a 
multitude of old forms gradually declined in use, and were, 
at length, entirely supplanted by others of more modern 
date. Thus the simplest form, the present of many verbs, 
has become obsolete, and is no longer to be met with im the 
writings of the Greeks ; while individual forms, chiefly for 
the narrative tense, the aorist, are still in use. 

3. Every such relic of an old verb is now associated 
with the more modern present form to which it belongs in 
signification, although the two frequently possess no resem- 
blance to each other. Thus we say, that to the present 
alpéw belongs the aorist elAov, although it is impossible for 
the latter form to be deduced in any way from the former, 
but the two are allied together solely by the common sig- 
nification, * to take away.” The same is the case with re- 
spect to 2Aedoouat and 7AGov, both being associated with 


‘1. Rost, G. oP 289, sey. 
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the present Epyouas, and to others enumerated in the fol- 
lowing catalogue. 


CATALOGUE OF IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


Observations. 


1. The forms ‘distinguished by capitals are all: obsolete 
roots, which are requisite for the deduction of irregular 
forms still in use, but must no longer be used themselves. 

2. To avoid unnecessary prolixity, the extant forms of 
an irregular verb are often not completely enumerated. 
These, however, are merely forms which continue in the 
analogy, and can be formed easily and regularly, and the 
omission is always indicated by &c. ‘Thus, for example, 
in alvéw, after assigning the future alvéow, the aorist #veca 
can be formed at once, and, therefore, has not been received 
into the catalogue. 

3. Where the signification is not specifically given, the 
natural one, such as is clear from the ‘signification of the 
present, must be understood to remain. 

4. Forms which are usual only with the poets and in 
the older language are designated by an * at the begin- 
ning. . | 

A. 

Ada, “I hurt,’ of which the aorist daca or doa, in the active; 
éGrat, the third person singular of the present ; ddéo6v, in the passive 
aorist, and dacduny, in the middle aorist, are alone used. 

’Ayeipw, “I assemble,” future, dyepd, perfect, iryepxa, both regular. 
The pluperfect, with the Attic reduplication, dyjyepxa; third person 
pluperfect passi#e, *dyzyéparo ; third person plural, second aorist mid- 
dle, *zyepovro, besides its participle *dypdpuevor. 

Y*Ayapat, “I admire,” present and imperfect like foraya:; future, 
éydéoopnaz ; first aorist passive, 7yao0ny ; first aorist middle, syyacdury. 

"Ayvout, “I break,” from *ATQ, future, && ; first aorist, &afa (with 
the old form of the augment), in the epic dialect also 7£a ; perfect mid- 
dle, aya (with an intransitive signification, “ I am broken”); second 
aorist passive, @y7v. ‘ 

“Ayo, “ I lead,” future, dfw, &c.; second aorist, 7yayov ; infinitive 


eo 
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of the second aorist, dyayeiv ; second aorist midd’e, f/yaydu7y (all these 
three with the Attic reduplication) ; perfect, #ya, Doric éyjoya. 

*Acipw, ‘I ratse up,” used only in the particip’e, deipwy ; participle 

passive, deipouevog ; participle of the first aorist active, deipac; of the 
first aorist middle, de:pdyevoc ; of the first aorist passive, depOelc ; and 
in the third person singular of the first. aorist- passive, dép@ ; the third 
person plural of the same tense, depOev ; the third person singular of the 
pluperfect passive, dwpro. All its remaining forms are deduced ‘from 
alpw. - 
*AEQ, infinitive, djvas or dnuévat, “ to blow,” retains the long char- 
acteristic vowel also in the dual and plural, as well as in the passive. 
Present passive, dnuaz; first aorist active, deva; first aorist infinitive 
active, déoat, “to sleep.” 

Aivéo, “I praise,” future, aivéow, &c.'; perfect passive, grynuat ; ; but 
first aorist passive, (véOnv. 

Alpéw, “I take,” future, alpgow; perfect, foyxa, Ionic, dpafpyxa ; 
perfect passive, fonuaz ; first aorist passive, #pé07v. The second aorist 
is borrowed from the obsolete root "EAQ, and makes elAgv, infinitive 
éAsciy, for the active ; and eldouny, infinitive énéoGat, for the middle. 

Aipu, “ I raise,” fature, dpe, &c. 

AicGdvouat, “I feel,” future, alofjaopat, é&c. ; second aorist, #o66- 
pay ; perfect, goOnpat. | 

*Axaypévoc, “ pointed,” perfect participle passive, from an unusual 
root, which may be ’AKAZQ or ’AKQ, according as a reduplication is 
assumed or not in dkaxpévoc. 

*AKAXQ, “I afflict,” second aorist, Axayov ; first aorist, #xdyyoa 
or dxaéynoa; second aorist middle, qxaxouny or axaxouny ; perfect 
passive, dxdynuas and dajyexat; third person plural perfect passive, 
dxnxédarat for axnxevrac ; third person plural pluperfect passive, dxay- 
eiaro for dxdyyvrTo. . 

*' AXeeiva, ‘ I avoid,” to which the epic forms of the first aorist mid- 
dle are, #Aetaro or GActvaro ; participle, dAevduevoc ; infinitive, dAéac- 
Gat and dAevacba:, deduced from a root ’AAE without o. 

"ADéEw, “ I avert,” future, dAeEzow ; and, from ’AAEXKQ, the first ao- 
rist middle infinitive, dAéfacfar. From the syncopated form ’AAKQ, 
and by reduplication, are formed the epic second aorist infinitive, dAaA- 
aeiv, &c. 

’"ANMaiva, “I heal,” future, dAGjow ; second aorist middle, *E1B6uqy, 
with an intransitive signification. __ 

‘AAioxopat, Iam caught,” from ‘AAOQ, future, dAdcoua:; second 
aorist active (with a passive signification, ‘‘ I was caught’’), jAw, Attie 
édAwy ; second aorist infinitive, dAdva: ; second aorist subjunctive, dAG 
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GAgc, &c.; second aorist optative, dAoiny ; participle of second aonist, 
Glos ; pe srfect, hAwxa, Attic édAwxa (in a passive signification, “ T have 
’ been. caught’’). ; 

* AMraive, “I sin,” future, GAirjow ; second aorist, fAcroy ; second 
aorist middle, #Acréuny. Also dAtrijpevoc, as present participle middle, 
from an accessory form, GAirne. 

“AAAopat, “ I spring,” future, dAodipac ; first aoriet, 7Aduny ; second 
aorist middle, HAduny ; epic, in the second and third persons, syncopated 
aud without aspiration, dAco, dAro. 

*AAtono, “I shun,” future, dAdto ; first aorist, 7AvEa. 


‘Auaprdava, “ I err,” future, duaprycouas ; perfect, jpdpinka ; second 


‘ aorist, faprov, epic jbporov. © 
’AubdAionw, * I miscarry,” future, du6Adcu, he, from ’AMBAORQ. 
Apréxyo and éurioxvotpat, see under "Ex. 

* Aurdaxicxw, “ I err” or “ miss,” future, dumAaxjow ; second ao 
rist, #urAaxov ; second aorist infinitive, GumAakeiy, 

"Augtévvvs, “I dress,” "AMO@IEQ, future, dudiéon, Attic, dugia ; 
first aorist, 7udieoa ; perfect passive, 7udieouat, dudceipac. 

’"Avadiona, “ I consume” or “ spend,” forms from dvaddo the future, 
évaAcow ; first aorist, dvdAwoa; perfect,~dvdAwxa, both unaugmented 
with the Attics; but in Ionic with the augment 7vdAuxa or dv7Aoxa. 

‘Avddve, “ I please,” imperfect, fvdavov, and édvdavov epic, also éyv- 
davov ; second aorist, &ddov epic, and also ddoy, besides the third per- 
son, evdde ; second aorist infinitive, ddeiy ; perfect, ada and fada ; fu- 
sure, ddyow. 

*Avivobey, third -person singular of the perfect middle, to denote a 
anished action, “ gushes forth,” “rises up ; to be derived from ’ANOQ, 

lied to dv6éw, “ I flower,” 

’"Avoiyw or dvoiyvuput, see Ofya. 

*“Avwya, an old perfect form of uncertain derivation, and with a pres- 
ent meaning, “ I command” or “commission.” First person plural in a 
syncopated form, Gvwyuev ; imperative, dvwx:, besides yvdyea as a plu- 
perfect. Hence a new present, dvoyw ;. imperfect, fvwyov and yvayeoy ; 
future, dvéfw ; first aorist, Fvafa. 

**Arnipoy, as first person singular and third person plural of the im. 
perfect, with also an aorist signification, “ I took away ;” second person, 
arnipac ; third person, dm7tpa, from an assumed radical form, ézavpda, 
of which, however, nothing occurs besides the forms just enumerated. 
To it érotpac belongs as a participle, although their connexion does not 

admit of being clearly pointed out. 

'  WAradionw, “ I deceive,” second aorist, fragoy ; second aorist infin- 
itive, dragety ; future, dragqgow. 


oe 
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"ArexOavouat, “ I am hated,” fature, Arex Pqaopas ; ; perfect ér778n- 
peas ; second aorist, dmnxOdunv. 

*Apapioxw, “ I fit,” second aorist, Rpapov ; future, &pow ; ‘first aorist, 
ypoa ; first aorist middle, jpodunv. The perfect middle, dpdpa or dpypa, 
has an intransitive signification, as also the perfect passive, dphpeuat. 

*Aptoxw, “ I make favourable” or “ pleasing, ”” also intransitive “ J 
please,” future, dpéow, &c. ; perfect passive, 7pecpat ; first aorist pas- 
sive, 7pécOyy. 

"APQ, radical form to dpapiokw and dps sw ; also to alpw. 

AtEdvw, ‘I increase,” second aorist, qvgov ; future, avéjow ; first 
aorist, 70éyxa; perfect passive, 7vénuar; first aorist passive, 7bS7Ony ; 
first future middle, avéjoouac, as future passive, “I shall grow,” i. e., 
be increased. 

"AxOouer, “‘ I am vexed,” future, &éx0écouat ; ; frst aoriet passive, 2X 
6é06n>. ; 
*AXQ, radical form to éyvypa and ’AKAXQ, 


B. . 

Baive, “ I go,” primitive form BAQ, by reduplication BiBdw, Bibnur, 
or, by the insertion of ox, Bdoxw ;- future, B7oouar ; perfect, Bébnxa ; 
second aorist, 267; second aorist subjunctive, 86; second aorist op- 
tative, Bainy ; imperative, B76 ; infinitive, Bivat; participle, Bde. 
Some compounds take a transitive signification, and therefore form 
also the passive forms, perfect, Bé6ayac ; first aorist, £640yv. In the 
Ionic dialect the simple verb is also used in the transitive sense, “tv 
lead,” “to bring,” and the future B7ow and first aorist &670a stand ex- 
clusively in this signification. The following accessory forms, from the 
dialects, must also be observed. 1. Of the third person present, (6d, 
participle, BcéGy, formed from Bi6dw, and Pibd¢ from Bibyw. 2. Of the 
second aorist, third person dual, Géryv, besides Byrn ; third person 
plural, é6ay, besides &6ycav ; subjunctive, Bd, lengthened into 6éw and 
6eiw, plural, Beiovev. 3. The syncopated accessory forms of the perfect, 
first person plural, Sé6auev, third person plural, Be6dacz ; third person 
plural of the pluperfect, Bé6acay ; participle of the perfect, Rebadg, Peb- 
avia, contracted Sebsc, Be6éca, &c. All these forms belong to the 
poets, and particularly to the epic poets, with whom an aorist middle, 
Bioero, and an imperative, Bjceo, also dccur. 

BdAAw, “I throw,” future, Badd, Ionic and with later writers, BaAaAn. 
ow; second aorist, E6aiov; perfect, Bé6An«a ; perfect passive, Bé6Anuar ; 
first aorist passive, £6170nv ; second aorist middle, Eéaddunv. There 
are also formed in epic, from an assumed farm BAHMI, a third -person | 
dual, BAgrnyv, either of the imperfect, or secaid aorist; and a third per. 
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son singwar of the second. aorist middle, &6AyrTo, with a passive signifi- 
cation ; besides the infinitive, BAjoBac ; participle, BAieevoc ; optative, 
prciuny, BAeio. Epic writers also form PeboAgaro, as a third person 
singular of the pluperfect passive ; and 6eboAnpévos, as & perfect partir 
ciple passive, from an accessory form BOAEQ. 

*BAPEQ, usual present, Baptva, “ I load ;” from the old radical form 
comes the epic perfect participle Bebapyoc. 

Baordtu, “I bear,” future, Bacréow, &c.; adopts in the passive the 
other mode of formation, according to the characteristic Y; 38, first ao- 
rist passive, E6aordyOny. 

Béoxw, BA2, BIBHMI, see Baive. _ 

BiBpacky, ** I eat,” from BPOQ, future, Bosow and Bpooopua, &c. ; 

_ second aorist, Spar. 

Bidw, “ I live,” future, Budcopac ; first aorist, 6iaoa, besides the sec- 
ond aoyist, é6iwv, of w&ich the remaining moods are chiefly used ; as, 
subjunctive, Bid, Bide, &e. ; optative, Bioyv ; imperative, Biob: ; infin- 
itive, Gidvas ; participle, Brove. 

BAaordve, “I sprout,” future, BAacrgcw, &c.; second aorist, £6- 
AaoToyv. . 

BAHMI and BOAEQ, see BaAdAw. 

Bécnw, “ I feed,” future, Booxjow, é&c. " 

BovAopat, .“¢ I will,” imperfect, bbovAduny and: 76ovAduny ; future, 
BovAjoopuat ; perfect, BebodbAnuat ; first aorist, &6ovAZOyy and 760vAjnEyr. 

BPOQ, see Bibpdcxa. 


a 


r. 

Tauéw, “I marry,” fature, yapéow, Attic, yaud, also yapjow ; per- 
. fect, yeydunxa ; first aorist, Eynua ; first sorist infinitive, y7zac; future 
middle, yazotdmac ; first aorist middle, eynpayny, from the root TAMQ. 

' *Téyova, a form for the perfect, similar to dvaya, used also in the 
signification of the imperfect and aorist, “ I cried aloud ;” participle, ye- 
yovds; infinitive, yeywveivy and yeywvéuev. Also a new imperfect, 
éyeyovevy, contracted from byeySveov. - 

TENQ, the obsolete root of yeivoyat (a purely poetic form) and yivo- 
was or yiyvouat, which transitively signifies, “ I beget ;” intransitively, 
‘Tam born,” “arise,” ‘ become.” The transitive signification, how- 
ever, belongs only to the aorist éyewvauny, “ I begat.” All the remain- 
ing forms in use, namely, future, yev#ooyar ; second aorist, Eyevduny ; - 
perfect, yéyova and yeyévnpuaz, haye the intransitive signification alone. 
In epic, and with the poets, perfect, yéyaa ; third person plural, yeydact ; 
fret person plural, yéyauev ; infinitive, yeydpev ; participle, yeyads, ye- 
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yavia, contracted yeyéc, yeyOoa; which forms are all to be deduced 
from the simple root TE, and by change of sound T'A: 

Tn6éw, “I rejoice,” future, ynGjow, &c.; perfect middle, ybynba, i in 
the signification of the present. 

Tryvdéoxe (Attic, besides y:vdoxw), “ I know,” root, INOQ, future, 
yrdooua ; perfect, Eyvwxa ; perfect passive, Eyywcpat ; first aorist pas- 
sive, éyvéobyv. The second aorist, formed according to the conjuga- 
tion in pt, is Eyvey; plural, Eyveper,' &c. ; -infinitive,-y»dvat ; impera- 
tive, yxO0t, yuara, &c. ; optative, yvoiny ; participle, yvatc. 


. A, 

Aafvaz, see AAQ. ; 

Adxvu, “ I bite,” from AHKQ, future, d7fopa1 ; perfect, dédnza, &e. , 
second aorist, Edaxov. 

Aaude, ‘I tame” or “ subdue,” simple root, AAMO, ‘whence second 
aorist, tdduov ; subjunctive, dazd, lengthened into dayéw and dayete ; 
perfect, dédunxa ; perfect passive, dédunuat ; first aorist passive, édunGyv. 

AapOdva, “I sleep,” future, dapOyoouat ; perfect, deddpOnxa ; second 
aorist, Edapfov, by trarisposition, Edpafoy ; and, with a passive form but 
an active signification, éddp6yv. 

*AAQ, primitive to d:ddoxa, “ I teack,’* from which, with an active - 
signification only, second aorist, éaov or dédaov. The most usual forms 
are, the second aorist passive, édary, “‘ I was taught ;” infinitive, dajvaz ; 
subjunctive, daeiw (by an epic prolongation for daG); future, dajoopac. 
The passive signification belongs also to the perfect, deddnxa, déaa, 
éedanuat. Of the middle, the epic infinitive, dedéao6az, “to become ac- 
quainted with,” “tnquire into,” is alone extant. 

Agi, see Aéa. . 

Aeidw, see Ai. 

Actxvout, “I shoio,” future, deifu, &e. The Ionians make the de- 
rivative forms without ¢, thus, dé, Edefa, &. The epic form of the 
verfect passive, deideyuaz, is irregular. ) 

Aéuo, “I build,” first aorist, Edequa; perfect, dédunna ; to be distin- 
guished from the like forms of the verb daudw. 

Aégpxu, usually dépxouaz, * I see,” perfect, dédopxa, with @ present 
signification; second aorist, Edpaxoy (by transposition from Edapxov), 
also édpdxny and édépyOnv, all with an active signification. 

Aéxouat, “ I veceive,” future, défouat, &c. The epic forms of the 
second aorist, without a connective vowel, édéyuz7v, third person singu- 
lar, déxro and &dexro; imperative, défo ; infinitive, déyOac ; participle, 
béypevog, are to be observed. 

Aéo, “I bind,” future, dyou ; first aorist, 8énoa ; perfect, dédexa ; 
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perfect passive, dédeuac ; first aorist passive, 26¢@yv. The third future 
passive, ded7oouat, has the signification of the simple future passive. 

Aéw, “ I want,” “am deficient,” passive, déouaz, “I have need of,” 
“beg ;” future, deyow, &c. In general, the active occurs only as an im- 
personal ; present, de ; subjunctive, déy ; optative, déoz ; infinitive, dezy ; 
participle, déov; imperfect, des ; first aorist, edénoe; future, dejoet. 

AHKQ, see Adkvu. 

A:éddoxo, “I teach,” future, d:ddfa; first aorist, édidafe ; perfect 
dedidaya, &e. 

Aidpdoxw, “‘ I run away,” usually occurring only in compounds, bor- 
rows, from the root APAQ, the future, dpdoopea: ; perfect, dédpaxa ; sec- 
ond aorist, 2dpay, ac, a; subjunctive, dpd, dpgrc, dpd, d&c. ; optative, 
dpainv ; imperative, dpa6c:; infinitive, dpavaz ; participle, pas, al] 
formed according to the conjugation in ju. 

_ ~ A&nut, “ T seek,” retains the long characteristic vowel in the passive 
form, contrary to the analogy of the conjugation in ys. 

Aiv, “I fear,” “fly ;” diouat, * I scare,” “ terrify,” both in use only 
w.th epic writers. Hence are deduced the perfect, dédia, “I fear,” in 
epic also deidca ; plural, without a connecting vowel, deidimev, deidire, - 
dezdiacc ; iinperative, deidi6t ; infinitive, detdcévaz, epic deidiuer ; parti- 
ciple, dedidc, genitive, -droc and -Grog ; third person plural of the imper- 
fect, edeidioay. The common language has the present, deidw ; future, 
Jelcouar; first aorist, Ederca, epic Eddecoa ; perfect, Sééoixa, with a 
present signification. . 

Aoxéw, “I appear,” “seem,” from AOKQ, fature, défu, &c. ; per- 
fect, with a passive form, dédoyyaz, “I have appeared.” The regulat 
formation, doxyow, &c., is more rare. 

APAQ, see Ardépdcra. 

Advapat, “I am able,” second person, dvvaca: (not dvvy) ; imperfect, 
ydvvéunv, conjugated like lorauat ; future, dvvjoouas ; first aorist, vy 
GOnv and éduvdcbyy ; perfect, dedvvnyat. 

Atw, “ I cover,” future, dicw ; first aorist, Educa ;- first aorist passive, 
éd00v. The perfect, déddxa, and the second aorist, Edvy; infinitive, 
diva, epic dipevat.; participle, dic, have, like the middle, whose forms 
are regular, the signification, “ to immerse one’s self,” “ to inwrap one’s 
self’. + 


"Eyeipo, “ I wake” or “ arouse,” regular in moet of its forms, perfect, 
tyiyepxa (with the Attic reduplication). The middle, éyeipoua:, * ] 


_ awake,” syncopates the second aarist, 7ypduny (for fyepouny) ; infinitive, 
typécGat. To this middle the perfect éyp#yopa (for éy7yopa) belongs 
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in signification, besidés the epic accessory forms éypiyope and éypryép- 
act (as the second and third persons plural), and the infinitive, éyp7- 
yopbat. 

"Edw, ‘ I eat,” used in this form only with the epic writers and Ioni- 
ans, besides the perfect, nda (with the Attic reduplication), and the 
future, Edoaz (for.édotdzar). ‘ Prose writers make use of éofiw as a pres- 
ent, and attach to it forms from fw, EAEQ: perfect, édjéoxa (#dexa, 
by change of vowel jjdoxa, with the Attic reduplication £d7doxa) ; per- 
fect passive, éd7decpaz ; first aorist passive, 7déo07v.. As second a> 
rist active, ayo ; infinitive, gayeiv. 

"hlomat, * I sit,” future, édodpzac. . 

"E6éAw and Sédw, “I am willing,” future, eAjaw and SeAjau, &e. 

"E6u, “ I am wont,” only with epic writers, together with the perfect 
middle elw6a, Ionic a6a, in the same signification. 

EIAQ, an obsolete form with the signification ‘J see,” « yerczive,” in 
epic yet used as a passive, eldozat, “ I am seen,” “appear,” “ seem,” 
besides the aorist elodunv or tevodunv. The primitive form is IAQ; 
second aorist, eldov, epic also without augment, idov ; subjunctive, idw ; 
optative, idoruc; imperative, Ide; infinitive, ideiy; participle, idov; 
second aorist middle, elddunyv, iddunv, in the same signification. The 
perfect olda (‘I have perceived” or “ seen into,” i. e., “ I know”), which 
belongs thereto, is anomalous in formation and conjugation (vid. page 
166); second aorist subjunctive, eldw; optative, eldeiqv ; imperative, 
tof ; infinitive, eidévat, epic, Ionic iduévac ; participle, eldic, via, de, 
&c.; pluperfect, gdecv, epic dea, Attic 7dx (formed from the root ed 
with an augment); second person, #decc and gdecaGa, also gdno0e ;_ third 
person, gdet, epic gdee and Zdeev ; dual, gdecrov or Gorov ; third person, 
Hécirny or gorny 3 ploral, gdecuev or popev ; gdecre or yore; Bdecay or 
goav. Epic collateral forms of this pluperfect are, first person, Zeidecy ; 
second persons, #eidecg or Heidns ; third person, Felder, Heidn, or Herde. 
As future to olda stands elcouat, “ I shall know.” 


Elk, ‘I am like,” besides the future e/fw, usual only in the older . 


language. The common language has the perfect middle, forxa, Ionic 
olxa ; first person plural, doicaev and Zocypev, in the present significa- 
tion ; participle, Zocxdc, Ionic olxde, Attic elxdc (which is always used 
by the Attics for the signification probable, reasonable ; while Eouxdc in 
Attic only signifies similar); pluperfect, é(xecv. Epic collateral forms 
without a connecting vowel are fixrov and étxrny, as third person dual 
of the perfect and pluperfect, and jixro or into, | as third person singw- 
lar of the pluperfect with a passive’ form.. 

*EAw and eldéu, Attic elAgo, “ I press,” future, elAjow, &c. Epic 
writers adopt forms from the root “EAQ, as, first aorist 24ca; infinitive, 
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FAcat or Eedca: ; participle, {Acar ; perfect passive, ZeAwai; second ao- 
rist passive, £d27v or ééAqv, and as third person singular plaperfect pase 
sive, &6AnTOo. 

Eluaprat, see MEIPOMAL 

Elxeiv, “ to say,” used only as an aorist ; indicative, elroy ; subjunct- 
ive, elu; optative, elzrorut; imperative, elzé, in the plural, besides efz- 
ete, also Eomere; participle, elxév. Besides these a first aorist also 
elma, particularly usual in the imperative, elzov, elmdrw, &c. 

Elpw, “I say,” ag a present only in.epic; future, épéw, Attic épd; 
perfect, elpyxa; perfect passive, elpnua:; future, elpoopua: (with a mid- 
dle form and a passive signification) ; first aorist passive, eip76nv Ionic, 
bbbnOnv Attic ; infinitive, pyOfvat ; participle, pnGeic ; future, py6jc0- 
uaz ; from a root PEQ. 

Elpe, “ I connect together,” perfect passive, Eepuat ; pluperfect pas- 
sive, dépuny. 

Elwéa, see Ow. 

"Edatve and Udo, “I drive,” future, £Adaw, Attic 21d, tAde, éAg, 
&c.; infimtive, éAgy; first aorist, 7Adoa; perfect, EAjAdxa; perfect 
passive, £A7Adua1, third person plural epic, 4AjAddarac for EAgjAayrat 5 ; 
first aorist passive, 7Ad0yy. 

- EAEYOQ, EATOQR, EAOQ, see "Epyopat. 

*EAropa, “ I hope,” perfect middle, ZoAra ; pluperfect, boameny 

"EAQ, see Aipéw. 

ENETKQ, ENEIKQ, see Pépw. | 

*Evéru, also tvuéro, “I relate,” “tell,” second aorist, Evconey; 
subjunctive, évionw ; optative, éviororus ; imperative, Eviorve ; infini- 
tive, évioreiv ; future, &yomgow and fviyw. From it must be distin- 
guished évimrrw or évioca, “ I chide,” “ address harshly,” to which the 
double form of the second aorist belongs, namely, fvimamoy and évévizroy. 
_ VEvivobe, “ts or les thereon,” an old perfect form, with the signifi- 
cation of the present and aprist, used only in composition, as, éevivode 
' and the like, formed from an obsolete root, "EN@Q, by the insertion of 
o, or from "ENEOG by change of the vowel, and in both cases with the 
Attic reduplication. —_- 

*Evirru, see under "Evéro. 

*Evyuut, “I dress,” in the present formed regularly like dei«vupi, 
takes an augment only in the perfgct ; future, £ow and Eoow ; first ao- 
rist, §oca ; infinitive, foae ; perfect passive, eluac, and in compounds 
also fouac; pluperfect passive, elyyv'; second persgn, elco and E000; 
third person, foro and feoro (from founy, ééopeny). ~. 

*"Eraupeiy, “ to enjoy,” as second, aorist infinitive, from the indica 
tive, Exnipev ; subjunctive, éravpa; second aorist middle, gu 2duny 


a 
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first aorist middle, érnupduny ; future, bravpioopat. ‘The present is 
érravpicno, of rare occurrence. _ 

"Eniorapat, “I know,” imperfect, gmiorduny (like torques) future, 
brvatyoouat ; ; first, aorist, #rcornOnv. 

*“Enw, “ Iam occupied,” am about something,” takes ec in prefixing 
the augment of the imperfect, elzov ; second aorist, forov ; subjunctive, 
ox ; infinitive, oreiv (used only in compounds). . The middle &ropaz, 
“TI follow,” is also much used in prose ; imperfect, elxduny ; future, 
Epouac; second aorist, éomdunv ; subjunctive, omduar and Eomupat ; 
optative, orofury and éoroiuny ; imperative, orod, epic oxéo and oreio ; 
infinitive, oxéoOas and éoréoGac ; participle, oduevog and éordpevog. 
The forms of the moods of this second aorist, with e prefixed, are pecu- 
liar to the poets alone, and can never be used in composition. 


"Epda, “* I love,” has, besides the present, only: the imperfect, Zpwv, 


with an active form. The remaining tenses have a passive form, but 
are used in an active sense, as, first aorist, 7pdo0qv; future, Epachjao- 
‘pat. The present épduar alone has also a-passive signification. A po- 
etic collateral form with an active signification i is Fay first. aorist, 
fpaoduny. . 

"EPT'S and Epdw, see ‘Pélw. 

"Epopat, ‘I ask,” occurs in the general language only as an aorist, 
namely, #pdunv, #peto, to which the remaining moods must also. be 
added, although the infinitive is accented EpecOat as well as épéoGa. 
Future, épfoouat. All deficiency is supplied by tpwrdw. ‘Fhe Ionians 
have, instead of it, the present elpouat, imperfect elpSunv, future elpz- 
copuat. 

"Epho, “ I go away,” future, &ppjow ; first aorist, #A670a. 

"EpvOaivo, also épevtOw, “‘ I make red,” future, bovOnore ; first aorist, 
hovOnva and fpevoa ; perfect, 7pv00qKq. 

*“Eptxw, “I keep back, future, Epo; first acrist, spvfa (rare) ; 
more usual, second aorist, “ptxaxov. ' 


"Epyouat, “ I go,” forms from "EAEYOG the future EAepoouar or tA- 


evootuar; second aorist, fAvfoy, Attic 7A8ov, Doric fpOov ; infinitive, 
bAGeiv ; imperative, £AGé, &c.; perfect, 2A7jAvOa, epic also elAjAovia. 

'Eobiw, “I eat,” see "Edo. 

- Efdo, xaOetda, * I sleep,” future, etdjow, xabevdfow ; imperfect, 
éxdGevdov, more rarely xaGyidov and gcabeidov. 

Evpioxw, “I find,” from EYPQ; second aorist, etpoy ; imperative, 
edpé ; future, eipjow ; perfect, etpyxa; perfect passive, ebpyyat ; first 
aorist passive, evpé071 ; aorist middle, sipdury and evpdunv. 

"Exdouat, “Iam hated,” future, éy6gaouat; perfect, hyOnuat. 

"Exu, “ I heve,” future, tw and axqow ; second acrist, Eoyoy ; infin- 
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itive, cyeiv ; subjunctive, oy ; optative, cyelyy ; imperative, oyé, and 
* aloo oxéc (for o£, according to the conjugation.in yz); perfect, Zoyyea. 
Passive future, oxeOjoozat. Middle, future, Eouac and ox7oopnaP; sec- 
ond aorist, éoyouqv. From the root 2XQ, whence the aorist is bor- 
rowed, a new present Is formed, with the prefix ¢, namely, loyu, “ I hold 
or keep,” to which also the future oyjow belongs in signification. 

The following, as compounds of yw, must be adduced on account of 

certain irregularities : 

1. dvéyopat, “ I endure,” takes 2 double augment; as, imper 
fect, 7vetxounv ; second aorist, 7vecyouny. 

2. dunéyu, “I wrap up,” imperfect, dumeizov ; future, dupéto ,_ 
second aorist, Zamioxov ; infinitive, dumuoyeiv. Middle, au 
wéxouas or dumioxvoipat, “I have on . future, dupes oma 5 ; 
second aorist, uncoxduqv. 

_ 8. Omioxvorpat, “I promise,” future, drooyjoouat ; ‘second a0 
rist, dxecyoury ; imperative, from the passive, vrooxéOyts- 
perfect, drécynuat. 

“Evo, “ I boil,” future, &pjoa, &c. ; verbal adjective, a and épy 
Toc, &pyréog. , 

; Z. | 

Zao, “I hve,” takes, in contraction, 7 instead of a, as, second persons 
Coc ; third person, ¢9, d&c. ; infinitive, (pv. Imperative, Cnt (according 
to the conjugati€n in pt); imperfect, Ew, Ene, dc 

ZLetyvout, “I join,” future, Cebfw, &c. ; second aorist passive, &iyyy 
, LZovvyu, “I gird,” future, Coow, &ec.; perfect passive, Soquat 
. first acrist passive, EioOnv. 

. H. . 

"Hua, “I sit.” In prose, the compound xdOnpat, which generally 
takes the augment in the preposition, is more usual; imperfect, éxa6j- 
ny, and also forms peculiar inoods ; as, subjunctive, xcdQwpat ; opta- 
tive, xafoiuny ; imperative, xd@y00 (also xd6ov, for xdGeco, with the o 
dropped). As varieties of dialect, the collateral forms of the third per- 
son plural, 7vraz and 7vro, are to be observed, which in Ionic are fara, 
Faro, and in epic efarat, elaro. 


e. 
OANQ, see Srgoku. 
Oérrw, “I bury,” forms, from the root OA%Q, future, Yaya ; 
_eorist, Elaya; perfect, réraga; perfect passive, TéBopyeat 5 first  oniet 
passive, £0ég67» ; segond aorist passive, érégny, and so on. | From this 
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is to be distinguished theebsolcte form OAGQ, “ J am astonished,” trom 
which ré6y7a, as a perfect middle, with a present signification, and Era-- 
gov, as a second aorist, occur in the poets. 7 

Géu, “I run,” future, Sedoouat or Sevootuar ; the remaining tenses 
are supplied by the forms of rpéyw. 

Oryyave, “I touch,” forms, from Viyo, future, digo and Sifouas; 
second aorist, E@cyov. 

Ovjoka, “I die,’ forms, from OANQ, second aorist, teaver future, . 
Cavotpa: ; perfect, réOvyKa (by transposition of the radical letters), be- 
sides the syncopated forms, first person plural, ré6vayev; third person © 
plural, refvdor; optative, refvaigv; imperative, réOvaft; infinitive, 
reOvdvat ; participle, refvyxdc, together with reOved¢, rebvndc, tefve- 
we. From the perfect is formed a future, reAvpgo and reGv7fopuac, in 
frequent use with the Attics. : 

Gopéw and OOPQ, see Vpdoxw. 

Opépa, see Tpéda. 

Opéxu, see Tpéxo. 

Opéra, “ I bruise,” future, Sptypu, &c. ; second aorist passive, érpd- 

\ 

*Opdone, ‘““T spring,” forms, from OOPQ, second aorist, opov ; 
future, Jopotpac. 

OTSQ, see Tigo. - 

Ova, “ I sacrifice,” future, Iiow, he. ; first aorist passive, érvOqv 


1 


"IAQ, see Eldu. 

"Ilw, xabifw, “I seat,” “make to sit,” future, ljow, xabiljou, or 
xa0cG (for xafiow) ; first aorist, Exd6coa. 

‘Ixvéouat, more rarely ixw, ‘I come,” future, tw; usual, iouaz ; 
first aorist, [a3 usual, first aorist, lfov ; second aorist middle, ixé- 
pay ; perfect, Zyzas. In prose, the compound éudixvéouat is alone used. 

TAdqxopuat, “I propitiate,” “ appease,” future, Adcouat, epic Adcoo- 
pat (from the roottAdopac or tAauat, which are still used in single forms 
with the epi: writers); first aorist, lAacdunv. Of the active, Adw and 
tAnut, “I am propitious,” an imperative, 1776; and of the perfect a 
subjunctive, MAjxw ; optative, LAyxorus; occur with the epic writers. 

"Inrapat, see réropuat. . 


K. 
*KAAQ, a primitive for the derivation of several verbal forms: 1. for 
calvupat, “ I am distinguished,” “ excel,” perfect, xéxaopa: ; pluperfect, 
ixexdopgy: 2. for Kid, “I troubie,” future, xexadjow ; second xuorist 
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infinitive, xexadeZv; participle, xexadév. Middle, xfdozaz, “ Iam troub- 
led,” future, kexadjoouar; perfect, xéxnda, with a present signification. 
8. For ydo or xdlopat, “I giv: way,” second aorist, xexadduny, be- 
sides the regular éyacduny or txeaoduny. ; 

Kabéloua:, xabeidu, xd@nuat, xabily, see ouer, etdu, ‘pat, Wo. 

Kaivupat, see KAAQ. 

Kaio, “I burn,” Attic xéo, with long a, and without contraction ; 
tuture, xatow ; first aorist, Exavoa ; perfect, xéxavaa ; perfect passive, 
xéxavpat ; first aorist passive, txasdr ; second aorist passive, éxdyy. 
Besides the given form of the first aorist, must be observed the double 
epic form &xya and &xeva, and the Attic Exea, all formed without 0; sub 
junctive, xjw; optative, K7ayuc; imperative, xeloy; infinitive, «jac ; 
participle, xetag. Also in epic éxyduny and Execduny occur in the mid- 
dle form. 

Katéo, “I call,” future, xadéco, ‘Attic KAAS ; first aorist, ixaheoa ; $ 
perfect, xéxAnxa ; first aorist passive, ExAHOny ; perfect passive, xéxAn- 
pat, “I am named,” “ am called ;” optative, xexAguny, KéxAgo, &c. 5 
future passive, cAn@jo0pat ; third future passive, KexAjoouat. Middle, 
in the same signification with the active, future, caodpa: (for xaAéco- 

ac); first aorist, Exadeoduny. 

Kdyvo, “I grow weary,” from KAMQ ; second aorist, Exayey; fu- 
ture, kazotpuas; perfect, xéxunka ; participle, kekunkac, epic Kexunac. 

Ketjsat, “ I lie,” seeond-person, xeica:, &c. ; subjunctive, - xéwpaz, 
xéy, &c.; optative, xeolunv; imperative, xeico; infinitive, xeto@as ; 
participle, xeizevoc ; imperfect, éxeiunyv, Execoo, &c.; future, xeloopat ; 
epic and Ionic collateral forms of the third pérson plural present are «eé- 
arat and xéaraz for xeivrat. In composition with prepositions, the ac- 
cent recedes in the indicative to the preposition ; but in the infinitive it 
remains on the root; as, cardxeiyat, but xaraxeiobar. 

Kepavyvut, “I mingle,” from xepdo, which is still found in the epic 
language ; future, xepdow, Attic xepd ; first aorist, Exepdoa, epic xép- 
aooa, also Expyoa; perfect, xexpdxa; perfect passive, xéxpdua: and 
kexépaocuat ; first aorist passive, éxpa@yv and éxepdobyv. 

Kepéaiva, ‘I gain,” future, xepddvd and nepbijoo ; first aorist; bxép- 
dnva, ixépdaua, and exépénoa. 

K7jdw, see KAAQ. 

Kipvnt, an epic collateral form of kepdvyvt, which see. 

Kiydvw, “I reach,” “ overtake,” subjunctive, xuxG, epic xiyelw; op- 
tative, xvyeiny ; infinitive, xixjvac; participle, xiyei¢; third person 
dual of the imperfect, xey#r7v, all formed from KIXHMI ; future, «ez#- 
ow and kiynoouat ; second aorist, Exiyov. 

Kixpnut, see Xpdo. 
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KAdlo, “ I sound,” future, cAdyfo; first aorist, ExAayfa; perfect 
middle, xéxAnya ; second aorist, ExAayov. 

KAaiw, “ I weep,” Attic kAdw, with long~a, and without contraction , 
future, xAatoopat or KAavocipat ; first aorist, ExAavoa ; perfect, xéx- 
Aavxa. - The future xAazow or KAajow is more rare. 

*KAvde, “ I hear,” imperative, KADOe and KéxAver. 

Kopévvupt, “TI satisfy,” fature, xopéow ; first aorist, éxdpeca ; per- 
fect, xexdpynka ; perfect passive, Rexopeopat, Tonic and epic Kexépnpat. 

*Koptoow, “ I arm,” perfect passive, xexdpvOyat. : 

Kpdfu, “ I cry,” perfect middle, xexpé@ya ; first person plural, xéxpay- 
bev ; imperative, xéxpay@:; third future passive, xexpdfouat'; second 
aorist, Expadyov. | 

Kpeudvyvut, “ I suspend,” passive, xpeudéyvupat, “ I am suspended,” 
and as a middle, “I suspend myself ;” xpéuauat (like lorapyas), “I 
hang,” to which are joined, subjunctive, Kpepopat ; ; Optative, xpeuaiuny ; 
future active, Kpeiiow; Attic KpEua, gc, ¢,” &c. The aorist passive éx- 
peudoOny is common to the passive, middle, and intransitive; but the 
future passive xpeuaoOjoouat belongs only to xpeycvyvpat, since xpéua- 
pas has a peculiar future, xpepeqoouat, “I shall hang,” “ hover.” 

Kreivo, “ I kill,” root KTE, and, by changing the vowel, KTA ; fu- 
ture, xrevd, Ionic xravéw ; first aorist, Exrecva ; second aorist, Exravop, 
besides epic xray, ac, a (formed’ according to the conjugation in jz, as, 
Eépay, from didpdokw) ; third person plural, xray for Exracay ; sub- 
janctive, xTé ; infinitive, KTaval, kTauevat, krduev ; participle, xrde ; 
perfect, Exraxa; perfect middle, &xrava; first-aorist passive, éxréOqv or 
éxravOny, besides the poetic form percpee as passive to the second ao- 
rist Exrav. - 

‘Kvuviéo, “I kiss,” future, kvvjoozat or (from KYQ) kiou ; first aorist, 
Extoa. . Lo 


A. 


 Aayxdve, “I receive by lot” or “ fate,” root AAXQ and AHXQ, fa 
ture, Ajgopuat ; second aorist, EAayov ; perfect, elAnya or Aédoyxa (some- 
times called a perfect middle), as from AET'XQ. 

Aapbéva, “ I take,” root AABQ and AHBQ, future, Ajpouat 3 second 
aorist, EAabov ; perfect, elAnga; perfect passive, elAnuuat ; first aorist 
passive, elafgOny ; second aorist middle, ¢Aa6dusv. The Ionians form 
AeAcéqna, and, from AAMBQ, the future Adjwpouat, first aorist passive 


tAdudOrnv, perfect passive AéAaupat, first aorist middle LAaypduny. 


AavOdva, moré rarely 1700, “ I am concealed,” future, Ajow ; second 
gorist, EAafov; perfect middle, AéAnOa. Middle, AavOdévoua, more 
rarely A7Oouat, “I forget,” future, Ajooua:; second aorist, eabepe ; 
perfect passive, AéAnopat. 
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Aaxéw or Adoxa, “I resound,” second aorist, EAaxov ; future, Aday- 
coat; perfect, AéAdaa and AéAqxa. 

Aéyw: 1. “I say,” forms no perfect active in this signification, but 
uses instead of it elpnxa (see elpw), otherwise wholly regular ; future, 
AéEw ; first aorist, EAega; perfect passive, AéAeypat ; first aorist passive, 
béxvOnv. 2. “I gather,” future, Aé&u, &c. ; perfect, elAoxza ; perfect 
passive, elAeyyas ; second aorist passive, tAéynv ; second future passive, 
Aéynoonat. 3, Middle, “ I lay myself down,” future, A€fouat ; first 
aorist, fAefdury ; third person singular, second aorist, Aéxro, without a 
* connecting vowel. Acadéyouat, “I converse,” perfect, diedeypat ; 
first aorist, dueAéxOnv. Hence it unites in itself the forms given under 
1 and 2. 

AHBQ, see Aaubivw. 

AfOu, see AavOdvu. 

' AHXQ, see Acyyava. 

Acta, “ I wash.” In this verb the Attics almost invariably contrace 
the connecting vowel of the termination with the ov; as, EAov, third 
person singular of the imperfect ; EAoupey, first person plural. Present 
passive, Aotpat, &c. ; infinitive, AotoGas. 


M. 

*Maioua:, see MAQ. 
MAKQ, “7 bleat,’”” From this obsolete primitive form there remain 
_ Only the second aorist Zuaxov, and the perfect péunxa, participle pep 
dxvia, which are associated with the common present pyxdopat. 

MavOdéve, “I learn,” from MAOQ, second aorist, Epabor ; ; future, 
uabjoouas ; perfect, peuabnxa. 

*Mépvayat, “T fight,” usual only} in the present and imperfect ; op- 
tative, uapvoiuny. 

Mdyoua:, “ I fight,” future, paxécoua and payzoouat, Attic payod- 
pac ; first aorist, uayeoduny ; perfect, peuayéopar and weuaynpat. 

*MAQ, an obsolete primitive form, signifying, 1. ‘‘ I desire,” “ strive,” 
and has in this signification only the perfect, pépaa ; first person plural, 
pépapev ; participle, peuadc; genitive, -droc and Orog; third person 
plural pluperfect, zéuacay. 2. “J taste,” “ feel,” in which the present 
pealozat is usual ; future, udoouat ; first aorist, tuacduny. 

*Mecpoyat, “ I obtain,” from the ropt MEPQ, perfect middle, Fupopa ; 
perfect passive, eluapuat. Hence eiyaprat, “ it is ordained by fate.” 

Mé2Aw, “ I am about,” “am to come,” imperfect, fycddAov, with the 
temporal augment ; future, perAjaow, &c. 

MéAw, “ I concern,” “ give concern to,” “ lie at the heart of,” is mostly 
used in the active form only, as an impersonal, péAe ; future, pedgoet, 
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&c.* perfect epic, uéunde ; middle, pédopat, ‘¢ Tam concerned ;” future, 
uedjoopnat ; first aorist, EueAgOnv. 
MéubAwxa, see MOAQ. 
Mévu, “I remain,” perfect, peuévnxa ; perfect middle, pépova. 
Miyvups, also picyo, “ I mez,” future, pif ; first aorist, uéa ; per- 
fect passive, wéucypac ; first aorist passive, éuixOyv ; second aorist pas 
sive, éuiyyv. 
Miwqone, “7 remind,” from MNAQ, future, prjow, &e. Middle, 
pipvgoxopat, * I remember,” mention ;” first aorist, EuvioOny ; fature, 


eo 


prnoPjoopas ; perfect, uéuvnuat, * I am mindful of,” “think of,? “re-" 


member ;” subjunctive, yéuvouat ; optative, peurygunv and peyveoury ; 
to which is jomed the third future passive, peurjoopuat, “I shall ever 
bear in mind.” 

*MOAQ, “TJ go,” future, podctuat ; second aorist, Euodoy ; perfect, 
péubAwxa (formed from MOAQ by a transposition of the radical letters, 
therefore properly péuAwxa, and by the insertion of 8). The usual pres- 
ent thereto is BAdcxw. 

*Muxdouat, “I bellow,” second aorist, Euixoy ; perfect, pépina ° 
from MYKQ. 


N. 

*Naiw, “ I dwell,” future, vdccouat ; first aorist middle, Evacoduny , 
first aorist passive, évdcOny ; perfect passive, vévaoya:. The first ao- 
rist active, Evacoa, has the transitive significatiuu, “I bring into a 
dwelling.” 

Ndsow, “I stuff,” fature, vdgtw; first aorist, Evaga ; perfect passive, 
- vévaouar. 

Népw, “ I distribute,” future, veud and vepjow ; first aorist, Eveiue ; ; 
perfect, vevéunxa ; first aorist passive, éveyjOyv and évepuéOzy. 

Néw, “ I swim,” future, vevoozac and vevootpar ; first aorist, Evevoa, 
&e. 

Nifo, “ I wash,” borrows its tenses from virr, future, vio, &c. 


O. 

"Ofc, “I smell,” “ emit an odour,” future, d{70w ; perfect middle, 
édwda, with the reduplication, and a present meaning. . 

Clyo and olyvups, usually évoiyvupus, “ I open,” imperfect, dvégyop ; 
first aorist, dvéyéa; infinitive, dvoifac ; perfect, dvéwya ; perfect mid- 
die, dvéwya, with an intransitive signification, “I stand open.” Epic 
writers generally use only the temporal, not che syllabic, augment, and 
@ is then changed into wi; thus, first aorist, difa. 

Olda, see Eid. 

Q2 
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| Olopat or ofjuat, “I think,” second person, olec ; imperfect, ddunv 
also Gunv ; futute, oljoouac ; first aorist, ¢7/0nv ; infinitive, of#Oijvar 
Epic writers lengthen the diphthong, and say dtouaz, or, with an active 
form, dtw, and form the remaining tenses to it regularly ; ; as, first aorist 
middle, Gicduny ; first aorist passive, dloOyv. 

Oivouat, I depart, ” or “am gone,” future, cao perfect, ¢ QXN- 
uat; or, in an active form with w, olywxa. 

OIQ, see olozar and gépw. 

’OAtaGaive or bALc8dva, “I slide,” future, dA:c670w ; second aorist, 
bAroBor. 

"OAAvut, “I destroy,” from OAQ, future, b2éou, Attic 646 ; first au 
rist, OAeca ; perfect, dAGAexa. Middle, dAAvpaz, “ I perish ; ” future, 
oAotuat ; second aorist, GAduqu. The perfect middle dAwAa has the 
reduplication. 

"Opvupt, “ I swear,” future, buotuat; first aorist, Ouoca; perfect, 
ducpoka ; perfect passive, budpoopa:, but in the third person also duc- 
uordat. 

’Oudpyvvut, “ I wipe off,” future, dudpfu, &c 

’Ovirnut, “EF am of use,” forms the present and imperfect like fornuc, 
but the remainjng tenses from the primitive ONAQ ; future, dv#ow ; first 


-aorist, Gvyoa. Middle, évivaua:, “I have advantage ;” second aorist, 


dvauny, epic and Ionic Ovpuny ; optative, dvaiuny ; infinitive, dvac@ac. 

*"Ovopuat, “ I revile,” present and imperfect like dédouac, the rest from 
ONOQ ; future, bvdcopat ; ; first aorist, Gvooduny ; first aorist passive, 
dvdc8ny. 

’OITQ, “I see,” perfect, xara ; future, dpouac; first aorist passive, 
o6nv (with an active as well as a passive signification) ; perfect passive, 
Gpupat ; future, d¢6700uat. 

‘Opdw, “ I see,” imperfect, édpar, Tonic’ Spun ; ; perfect, opaxa ; per- 
fect passive, é4payat ; first aorist passive, éwpdOyv. All the remaining 
~ forms are wanting to this verb, and are supplied by those given under 
OIG and eidw. 

"“Opvo, “I excite,” from OPQ, future, 5poq ; first aorist, dpa ; 
second aorist, Gpopoy, with the reduplication. Middle, dpvupa:, “I 
arise ;” seccad aorist, Opduryy, or, by rejecting the connecting vowel, 
Spunv ; second person, dpco ; imperative, dpeeo or Spa0; perfect, dpd- 
oeuat; perfect middle, Spwpa. 

’Oogpaivoua, “ I smell,” future, bog¢pjaouat; second aorist, do¢pd 
unv, also d0g¢pdunv. 

"Ogeidu, “ I am indebted,” “am obliged, ” “ought,” future, dgecAgon, 
&c.. The second aot st dgeAov is-used merely to designate a wish, “ oh 


that!” “‘awould that _ and the more usual present is bpAtoxdve ; fature, 
bgAjou, &c. 
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Il. 

TIAOQ, see IIdoya. | 
 Tluigw, “ Ijest,” future, waifouac and ra:fovpas ; first aorist, éracoa ; 
perfect, xématxa; perfect passive, wémazopat and wérarypat. 

Tlatw, “2 strike,” future, usually raczow, but the remaining tenses 
regular; first aofist, Eaton ; “perfect, mématxa ; first avrist passive, 
ércaicOny. 

Ildoxo, “I suffer,” from TIA@Q, second aorist, Exaov. Perfect 
middle, xérovfa, from TIENOQ2. The form sérnfa for the perfect, 
&xnoa for the first aorist, and mjocovacr for the future, are more rare, and 
are proper to the poetic language‘alone. A peculiar Homeric form is 
mérrooGe, as second person plural of the perféct. 

TleiOw, ‘* I persuade,” proceeds regularly in the active, but forms, be- 
sides the first aorist Ereica, a second aorist, Exifov (with the epic re- 
duplication srém@ov), and likewise an epic future, remcOjow. Passive © 
and middle, mei@ouat, the latter voice with the meaning, “I believe,” 
“ follow,” “ obey ;?* second aorist middle, é716ou1y, with reduplication 
werOounv ; perfect middle, mérow0a,, “J trust.” 

TeAdfw, “ I make to approach,” “ bring near,” regular up to the epic 
forms of the second aorist, éxA7unv (as middle, according to the conju- 
gation in jz), and the first aorist passive, meddoOnv. 

Tlérpwrat, see TIOPQ. 

Ilérraw, see Héoow. 

*Tlép60, “I lay waste,” second aorist, Expd@ov, by transposition of - 
the radical letters, from Erap6ov. . 

Ilécow, rérto, “ I boil,” future, t&pw, &c., from rérro. 

Tleceiv, see xintu. 

Tleravvuns, “<7 spread,” future, rerdow, Attic wera; perfect passive, 
nénrdpat (for reréracyat) ; first aorist passive, ExerdoOyv. 

Iléropat, “I fly.’ From this primitive form, by syncope, we have 
the second aorist érréuny, infinitive wréoGat, future werjcopar (usual 
form mrjoopa). According to the conjugation in se are formed the 
present, wérauas and inrayer; first aorist, éxrdyqv ; second aorist, 
ixrnyv ; infinitive, wrjvat; participle, wrd¢ ; perfect, réxryxa. Be- 
sides these, epic writers use the lengthened forms rordopyat, rwTdouat, 
and also roréouat, the tenses of which are formed regularly ; as, perfoct, 
werornuat, &e. 

TIETQ, see Ilinro. 

Tledfouat, see vv Odvouat. 

Lvyrum, “I fiz,” future, wpfo, &c. ; first aorist passive, brixOny > 
second aorist passive, éxdy7v ; perfect middle, wénnyya, “I stand fast.” 
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TiurAnui, “I fll,” infinitive, wiuxAdcwa, formed by reduplication 
from the root ILAAQ, wherein p is inserted to strengthen the syllable. 
This is frequently rejected by the poets, and also in prose, when in com- 
position an additional yz happens to stand immediately before the redu- 
plication (as, for example, éuximAnat). Future, rAjow, &c. ; perfect 
passive, réxAnopat ; first aorist, éA7o8nv. Besides these are to be ob- 
served an epic second aorist middle, éxAjunv or wAjuny ; optative, 
wAeiuny, with an intransitive signification, ‘‘ I am full,” and a perfect 
middle, rézAnBa, likewise with an intransitive present signification, and 
derived from an accessory form mAiies, which is also not unusual as a 
present. 

Tliempnyt, “I set on fire,” igfinitive, Tpmpavat, proceeds i in the pres- 
ent arffl imperfect like Zorn ; the remaining forms are from IPAQ or 
axpnOw ; thus, future, rp7ow, &c. ; first aorist passive, éxpzo0qv. Here, 
also, the # inserted to strengthen the syllable is omitted when an addi- 
tional z stands immediately before the reduplication ; as, duqimpnue. 

Tlivss, “I drink,” from TIIQ, future, wiouac; second aorist, Emcov ; 
infinitive, meZy, &c. ; imperative, wifi. All the rest are formed from 
IiOQ ; perfect, xéxoxa ; perfect passive, wérrouac; first aorist passive, 
éxéOnv ; future passive, rofjoouat. The forms ziow, Erica, have the 
transitive signification, “to give te drink,” to which mirioxe is usual as 
a present. 

Tlinpdokw, “ I sell,” from zepdo, future, wepdow ; first aorist, Ere 
paca. Then from IIPAQ, perfect, sémpaxa ; perfect passive, wéxpa- 
pat ; first aorist passive, éxpa@yv ; third future passive, mempacopat. 

Ilinrro, “I fall,” forms from TET the future, recotua: ; second 
aorist, recov ; and from ITTOQ the perfect, réxrwxa. 

TIQ, see Tlivw. — 

TAdlo, “ I cause to wander,” “ drive about,” future, raéybo, &c. 

TIAAQ, 71760, see TiunAnu. — 

Wéw, “I sail,” future active, rAevow; future middle, tAevcouae 
and wAevootuac ; first aorist active, ExAevoa, Kc. ; perfect passive, 
nérAevopat ; first aorist passive, éxAcvobnv. 

Wijoow, “ I strike,” future, 7AZfw, &e. ; ‘second aorist passive, ézr 
Anyny, but in the compounds é7Adyyv. An epic form is the second a0- 
rist active, wéAayov, with the reduplication. 

Ilé, an Ionic accessory form of mAéw, whence a second aorist, Er- 
Awv, according to the conjugation in pe ; participle, tAd¢. 

TIvéw, “I breathe,” future, rvevow or mvevootuar, &c. ; first aorist 
passive, éxvevabny ; perfeet passive, *térvypar, “I possess spirit,” 
am wise.” 


Wobéw, + J long for,” future, xobjow and robéow, usually robécopac ; 
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perfect, wemd6yxa; perfect passive, werdOnyaz ; first aorist passive, 
bob Eby. 

Tlopeiv, Exopoy, “ I gave,” a defective second aorist with the poets. 
’ ‘To the same theme (in the sense of “‘ to distribute”) belongs the perfect 
passive réxpurat, “it is ordained by fate ;” participle, rempipévog. 

TIOQ, see Ilive. e 

TIPOQQ, see Iopsiv. 

IITAQ, see ILetdyvupt, Tléropat. 

IIrjoow, “I cower down,” future, wr#gw, and the remaining forms 
regular ; perfect participle, remrgac. 

TITOY, see Tir. . 

Ivv@dvouar, “I learn,” fram wevopuac (poetic), future TEVOOPAL ; 
second aorist, éxrvfoury ; perfect, WETVOUAL. 


P. 

‘Pw, “I do,” future, pé&w, or, from EPTQ, future, Epfu, &c. ; per- 
fect middle, Zopya. 

Pév, “ I flow,’ future, pevow,; future middle, pedcouaz ; first aorist 
active, jbevoa. In the same signification, however, the second aoriat 
éppiny (formed according to the conjugation jz, from a root 'PYEQ), 
with the future Aujcozac and perfect &4ptgxa, is more usual. 

‘Péw, “ I say,’’ see Elpo. 

Prhyvout, “I rend,” future, Ange, &e. ; ; second aorist passive, &fid- 
yay ; perfect middle, &pwya, with an intransitive signification, “ I am 
rent.” 

‘Pryéw, “ I shudder,” future, peyjow, &c. ; perfect middle, *épzya. 

‘Pixre and furréw, “ I throw,” both forms usual in the present and 
imperfect ; all the rest from the first only ; ; future, pixpw, &c. ; second 
aorist passive, ippignr. 

‘Pvéw, see ‘Péu. 

"Povvopt, ‘I strengthen,” fature, Adow, &c. ; perfect passive, EjSwo- 
fat; imperative, Espwoo, “ farewell ;” first aorist passive, é6bdo6nv. 


x. 

LaArrifu, “ I sound a trumpet,” future, cadntyfw, &c 

LPévvvpt, “I extinguish,” future, o6éou, &c. ; perfect passive, Eo- 
6eouas ; first aorist passive, kobécOnv. The perfect fo6nxa, and the sec- 
ond aorist éo67, infinitive o6jvat, have the intransitive signification, 
** to be extinguished,” like the passive. 

*Zevw, “I put in motion,” first aorist, Eoceva@, formed without o ; and, 
by doubling the o in annexing the augment, perfect passive, Foowas ¢ ; 
first aorist passive, Ecov0yy. 
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* Saedévvvue, “I scatter,” future, oxpdfou, Attic cxedd, &c. ; perfect 
passive, éoxédacpat. 

EKéAdw, “I dry up,” first aorist, EoxnAa {an epic form, as from a root 
EKAAQ). Middle, oxéAAouar, “I am dried up ;” future, oxAnoopat. 
To these, on account of a signification likewise intransitive, thé active 
forms, perfect foxAnxa and second aorist foxAnv, infinitive oxAjvas 
(formed according to the conjugation in jt), also belong. 

Dudu, “ I smear,” second person, duge, &c. ; infinitive, ongv; fu- 
tire, oujow, &e. ; first aorist passive, éouiyO7v, from ounyu. 

Zzeiv, omécGat, see "Exw. 

ayerévdw, “I make a libation,” future, omeiow ; first aorist, foreica $ 
perfect, Eorecxa ; perfect passive, Forevopa ; ; first aorist passive, éoz- 
eiobnv. ~ 

Lrepéo, “I deprive,” proceeds regularly, but in the passive is the 
more simple form orépoyat, to which a second aorist éorépyy, participle 
orepeic, and future orepjoopat belong. 

Lropévyvue, orépvyut, and orpovyuy, “I spread,” future, cropése 
and orpdow ; first aorist, gordpeca and forpwoa; perfect, Eorpwxa ; 
perfect passive, forpwpat, more rarely éordpyaz ; first aorist passive, 
éroopéo@ryy and éorpdbyr. 

*Ervyéw, “I abhor,” I hate,” futare, orvyjow, &c. The second 
aerist Zorvyov is formed from a root STYTQ, as also a first aorist, &0- 
rvéa, with a transitive signification, ‘I make to shudder.” 

zxelv, see "Exo. . 

Lio, “ F save,” future, cdcw ; perfect passive, céowopas ; ; but firet 
aorist passive, éooOyy 


TF. 

Tadde, “I endure,” ysed only in the first aorist, éré/aca, epic érdA- 
aooa. The perfect, rérAyxa (in the plural, by syncope, rérAauev); im- 
perative, rérAa6 ; infinitive, rerAdvat, epic rerAduev ; future, TrAgoo- 
pat, and second aorist, Any (according to the conjugation in jz); in- 
finitive, rAqwat ; ; imperative, TA7Oe ; optative, Thay : partic‘ple, rads. 

TAQ, see Odrrw. 

TAQ, see Teiva. 

Teive, “ I stretch,” future, revd ; first aorist, Erecva. From the rad- 
‘teal form 'TE come the perfect réraxa, perfect passive rérapat, first a0- 
rist passive érdOyv, future rab§coyuat. 

TEKQ, see Tixrw. 

Téuvo, “ I cut,” forms from TEMQ the future reud, second aorist 
Erepov, perfect rérunxa, perfect passive rérunpas, first aorist passive 


e 
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evpOnv. In Ionic this verb is rduvw, from which comes the second 
aorist Erayuov, a form used also with the Attics. 

*Terayov, “reaching,” “ seizing,” a second aorist participle, from 
the same root with teivo. . 

Tevyo. In this form two kindred verbs must be accurately. distin- 
guished. 

1. Tevyo, “ ‘7 make,” “ fabricate,” regular fature,’ revéw ; 
aorist, Erevga ; perfect, rérevya ; perfect passive, vera ; 
first aorist passive, ériy6nv. Epic forms of the second aoriat 
are Térvxov, active, and Tervxdunv, middle, both by redupli- 
cation. : 

2. Tuyxdvoe, “I happen,” “acquire,” future, revfouat ; second 
dorist, Ervyov ; perfect, reriynxa. 

Tixro, “I bring forth,” from TEKQ, future, réfw; future middle, 
réfouat ; second aorist, Erexov; perfect, réroxa. 

Tirpdw, “I bore,” from TPAQ, future, tpyow, &c. An accessory 
form,more usual with the Attics is rurpaivw, to which belong the future 
ritpavé and the first eorist trérpyva. The perfect always from the rad- 
ical form, rérpyxa ; perfect passive, réTOnat. , 

Tirpooxa, “ I wound,” epic tpdu, futuré, tpdcw, &e. ; ; perfect pase 
aive, Térpwpat ; first aorist passive, érpoOny ; future, rpwhjcouat, and 
also rpdcopuai, with the form of the middle, but the signification of the 
passive. 

Tio, “I honour,” is merely poetical, and forms regularly the future, 
tiow, &c. ; perfect passive, tériyzar. At the same time, however, it 
furnishes the derivative tenses also to 

Tivo, “I pay,” “ atone for,” future, riow ; perfect passive, rér- 
topat ; first aorist pasajve, éricG7v. The middle rivoyat, fu- 
ture ricopat, first aorist £rvoduny, has the signification, “ to re- 
venge,” “ punish. ” 

TAHMI, radical form assumed for the formation of some tenses of 


raAdw, which see. 


Tpégw, “I nourish,” future, Dpépos ; perfect middle, rérpoga; per- 
fect passive, réOpaypat ; infinitive, reOpd¢Oa: ; second aorist passive, 
érpdgny ; more rarely, first aorist passjve, 20pégOnv. 

Tpéxw, “I run,” future, Spéfw ; future middle, Ipéfopuar ; first ao- 
rist active, 26pefa. More usually, from APEMQ, second aorist, dpa- - 
pov; future, Spapuodas 5 ; “perfect active, dedpdunxa ; perfect middle, 
dédpopa. . 

Tpdyo, “I eat,” future, tpdfopar; second aorist, Erpayov, from 
TPATQ. , ' 

Tvyxava, see Tevyu. 


* 
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Torro, “ J strike,” has commonly, with the Attics, future, TumTIoe j ; 
second aoriwt passive, érézny. 
Tvge, “I fumigate,” “ burn,” future, Supe seoond aorist passive, 


bripny. 


, Yt. 
‘Ynioxvéouas, see under "Eu. 


®. 


bayw, see "Edu. ‘ 

Paiva, “ I cause to appear,” future, gava; first aorist, 2¢41G; sac- 
ond aprist, Egavav ; perfect middle, répyva ; perfect passive, wépacuat 5 
first aorist passive, pdvOqv ; second aorist passive, é¢dv7yy ; second fu- 
ture passive, gavpaouas. The passive has an intransitive signification, 
“ I appear,” which property belongs to the middle. . 

Peidouat, “I spare,” future, peicouar, &e. Epic forms are, perfect, 
aegpidnuat, usual form répecopat; third future, re¢sdjoopat, in the sig- 
nification of the simple future; second aorist, megcdduqv, by reduplica- 
tion. 

dépu, “ I bear,” imperfect, Epepov ; present passive, pépouac ; imper- 
tect, égepdunv. All the other tenses are formed partly from OIQ, partly 
‘Yom ENETKQ. Thus, future, olow; first aorist, 7veyxa (Ionic f- 
etka); second aorist, 4jveyroy ; perfect, évvoya; perfect passive, évi7v- 
eypat (Ionic évivesypac); first aorist passive, yvéyOqv (Ionic qveixzOnv) ; 
future, éveyO7oouat and oloPjoonzas ; future middle, ofcouaz ; first aorist 
middle, 4veyxéunv. In epic, several other forms are derived from O1@, 
besides these adduced ; as, imperative of the aorist, oloe, oicérw, &c. ; 
subjunctive of the aorist, third person singular, oloy. 

bare, “ I am beforehand,” “ anticipate,” forms from S0AQ, future, 
¢0j00; future middle, ¢6jcouat ; first aorist active, f¢8aca; second 
norist, £¢67v ; subjunctive, $06; optative, pAainv, &c.; perfect, &¢6dxa. 

bw, “I beget,” ‘future, ¢vow ; first-aorist, Edvoa; middle, ¢dvopat, 
““T arise,” “am born,” &c.; perfect active, wépixa, “ I am by na- 


ture ;” second aorist, &puv, “ I am,” &c. 


x. 

Xaipu, “ I rejowe,”” future, Xatpioo ; mere middle, yacpyoouat , m 
epic also Keyapjow and xeyapjoomat ; second aorist, Eydpyy (according 
to the conjugation in yt); subjunctive, yapd; optative, xapeinv, &c. 
Besides these are to be observed the forms of the aorist: éyaipyoa 
with later writers ; Eynpduny ‘and «eyapduny in epic. Perfect active. 
texdpnxa; perfect passive, ceydpyuat, poetic Kéyapuct. | 


* 
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Xélo, “I stool,” future, yé¢w, more usual than yeootduar; perfect 
middle, xéyoda. . 

Xéu, “1 pour,” fature, yevou ; first dorist, Eyea, epic byeva (formed 
without the characteristic of the tense, by merely annexing the termine 
tion) ; infinitive of the first aorist, yéaz; imperative, yéov, yedrw, &c. ; 
perfect, xeyUxa; perfect passive, xéyijuac; first aorist passive, éyvO7v, 
&. 

Xpdw. Of this verb must be distinguished five different forms of in- 
flection, with their significations. 

1. Xpdu, “I give a resfonse,” proceeds regularly ; infinitive, 
Xpdav ; future, yp7ow, &e. ;. first aorist passive, éxp7jobnv. 

2. Kixypnut, “I lend,” proceeds like lornus (yet withoug a sec- 
ond aorist); future, xp7ow ; first aorist, Eypyoa, &c.; middle, 
kixypauat, “I borrow ;” future, Xpyoopas ; first aorist, “xen 
odunv. 

3. Xpdouar, “ I use,” takes 7 instead of a in contraction ; ; SeC- 
ond person, xp7, &c. ; infinitive, yp7o0a:; future, ypyoouar ; 
first aorist, éypyoduny ; perfect, xéxypnuat (usually in the sig- 
niftcation, “I want”). It is remarkable that the Ionians, when 
they contract, take a here as the mingled sound ; thus, infini- 
tive, Ionic ypaéo@ar. Generally, however, instead of ypdouaz, 
they use the form xpfouat, which is regularly conjugated 
throughout ; they also change 0 after e into w; as, xpéwvrat. 

A. ‘Xph, “it is incumbent,” “one ought,” &c. infinitive, Xpiivas , 
optative, ypein; subjunctive, xp7z ; participle, Xpéwy ; imper- 
fect, Eypijv or xpi, never Expy ; future, ypyoee. 

5. "Anéxpn, “it is sufficient,” third person plural, éroxpéot ; in- 
finitive, dxoxpiv ; participle, dzoypav, Goa, Gv; imperfect, 
dréyon; future, dxaypjcet. Here. also the Ionians usually 
take a instead of 7 ; as, imperfect, dxéypa. 

Xodvvvps, “I colour,” future, xpdow, &c. ; perfect passive, KEXpUO- 
par; first aorist passive, Eypdobyv. . 

Xovvuut, “ I heap up,” “dam.” The radical form xé6w is usual as a 
vresent with the older writers. To this belong the infinitive, yotr ; fu- 
ture, you, &c. ; perfect passive, xéxqomacy first aorist passive, yoo 

. Q. 

2660,." I push,” imperfect, £Gouv ; fature, 6700 and dow ; first 

aonst, Zwoa ; perfect, Ewxa; perfect passive, Ewopar; first aorist pas- 


sive, focG7y ; all from the radical form ’O0Q. 
. ; R . ! 
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XXVI. PARTICLES. 
The Particles are Adverbs, Conjunctions, and Preposi- 
tions, the Interjections being ranked in Greek under Ad- 
verbs. 


ADVERBS. 

1. The most usual termination of an adverb is in we. 

2. If the adjective from whieh the adverb is derived be 
one that ends in o¢, the adverb is formed by merely ap- 
pending the termination w¢ to the root as indicated by the 
nominative. ‘Thus, from codd¢ (root cop), we have copéic ; 
from Kadée (root ‘Kad), KaAde ; from nalpioc {root Kazpt), 
Katpiwe, éc. 

3. In the case of other adjectives the root will be rec- 
ognised most clearly in the genitive; and to the root thus 
found the termination we is in like manner annexed. Thus, 
from péyac (root peyan), we have peydAwe ; from yapietc 
(root yapievT), yaptévtwc ; from dAnOfe (root dAnGe), dan- 
Oéwe, contracted dAnOac, &c. 

4, In many cases the adverb has no particular form, but 
is expressed by some part of an adjective. Thus: 


1. The neuter of the adjective, singular and plural, 
is used for an adverb chiefly by the poets; as, Ka- 
Adv deldery, “to sing beautifully ;” Bpayta ded 
Beiv, “ to recount briefly.” 

_ 2. In like manner, also, the dative singular femi- 
nine occurs instead of an adverb ; as, dquooig, 
“ publicly 3” ldla, “privately ;” Kxowvg, “in com- 
mon ;” tevy, “on foot ;” Tavry,* thus,” ‘tn this 
manner,” &c. But, strictly speaking, in such con- 
structions 2 substantive is always to be supplied, 
usually 606. . . 


5. Adverbs are also formed from substantives, and that 
m various ways. Thus: 
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1. Certain forms of substantives are used in the 
signification of adverbs ; as, dpyfv {in the begin- 
ning), “ entirely ;” dxpfv (at the point), “ scarce ;” 
xoudg (with diligence), “very much ;” onovdg 
(with zeal or pains), “with trouble or difficulty,” 
“ scarce,” “hardly.” In all these, and others of — 
the kind, there is an ellipsis of a preposition. 

2. Some substantives furnish an adverbial sense 
when combined into one word with prepositions. 
Thus, tapaypia (with the thing), “ immediately ;” 
mpoupyov (mpd Epyov, for the thing, to the pur- 
pose), “serving the purpose,” “ serviceable,” * re- 
quisite,” “useful ;” &erodév (from before the feet), 
“out of the way,” “ aside ;”: éurroddy, “in the 

_ way,” “impeding.” ae 

3. Adverbs are derived from substantives by annex- 

ing certain syllables. ‘Thus, the terminations 6a, 

- Ot, ot, ot, yn, and yov, signify “in a place ;” the 
terminations Oe and Oev, “ from a place ;” and de, 
oe, Ce, * to a place ;” as, 


évrav0a . « «we ww Chere. 
ovpavdlt . . . « « « © « imheaven. 
oleot 2 1. we «+ + at home. 
’"ADfvnot. . 6 6 ee se at Athens. 
ava ‘ re everywhere. 
TAVTAXOU > 

dAdayou . . 6 « 6 6 « «elsewhere. 


pan 
obpavdde § 
olxofey . . « « © «© « ~ from home. 


° e e e ° e from heaven. 


1. The termination Se is nothing more than ode, the deuble letter be- 
mg put for the od. This change, however, cecurs merely in some names 
of places, and in a few other words ; such as, Svpate, for dipacde, “ te 
the door,’’ ** out.” s 
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otpavévde 
ovpavéce 
"  @f6ase . .:. « « 6 « to Thebes. 
AOjvate . . . 2 . «© « ~~ to Athens. 


4. Adverhs are also formed from substantives by an 
nexing the syllables dév and cori, and those thus 
produced express comparison ; a8, Borpudéy, “clus- 
ter-wise ;” euvnddv, “after the manner of dogs ;” 
"EAAqnori, “ after the ‘manner of the Greeks ,” 
dvdpiort, “ after the manner of men.” 

5. Adverbs derived from substantives sometimes end 
in dény, and then denote that something takes 
place by the application of the idea which is con- 
tained in the substantive ; as, Aoyddny (from Aé- 
yoc), “ by selection ;” apboadeny (from ava6oAn), 
“ by delay.” 


- . . to heaven, 


6 Adverbs are also formed from verbs, and have the ter- 
mination in d7v, which termination is annexed immediate- 
ly to the root. A preceding soft or aspirate, however, must 
change at the same time into the corresponding middle let- 
ter. ‘Thus we have xpv6d77, from xpirrrw (root xpv6), “ se- 
cretly ;” mAéydqy, from TAéKw (root TAeK), “in a twisted 
manner or form ;” ovAAg6eny, from ovAAaubdve (soot ovA- 
196), “ taken together.” 

7. Lastly, from some prepositions, also, adverbs are 

formed, which serve to denote place, and which all. termi- 
‘nate in@; as, dvo (from dvd), “ above ;” kaétw, “ below 3” 
Ew, “ without ;” elow, “ within ;” 1mpd0W, “ onward.” This 
« belongs also to some other adverbs ; as, dpvw, “ sudden- 
ly ;” obra, “ thus 3” drrlow, “ behind ;” 16ppw, “ far.” 

8. Besides these there are yet many adverbs whose der- 
fvation does not admit of being accurately poirfted out, and 
which are partly obsolete. adjective forms; as, tAnotoy, 
“near ;” ofpepov, “to-day ;” atptov, “ to-morrow ;” a&yxov, 
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“near ;” pow, “ at the same time ;” sluh, “in vain ;” dyn, 
“sn a twofold manner ;” and partly genuine adverbs, with 
the terminations a, AC, L, El, OL, OV, TE; a8, KapTa, “ very ;” 
wéAac, “near ;” peyadwori, “ greatly ;? éxei, “ there 5 an 
rol, “* whether ; » "arbre, “6 when,” &c. 

9. Under the head of adverbial particles, the a (before a 
vowel av) must be especially noticed. It is of three kinds : 
1. @ privative, which carries with it the force of a nega- 
tion ; as, daodoc, ‘ unwise ;” dyvdpoc, “ without water ;” 2. 
@ intenstve, which strengthens the. meaning ; as, Etvioc, 
.“ much wooded ;” 3. a denoting union; as, dAoyor, “a 
consort. ” | 

10. The following also occur frequently in the poets, and 
denote increase, &c. 


apt; as,  dpidndoc, very conspicuous. 
Bov; *  BotBpworic, voracious. 
Bor; “  Bpthrvoc, shouting aloud. 


da; “= ddoxtoc, thickly shaded. . 
ent; *  epsbpeuhe, loud roaring. 
fa; “  — §dkoroc, furious. 

Aa; “ Adpayoc, — valiant. 


AL; «  AtAatoptc, I desire earnestty. 


7 
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1. There are in Greek two simple negative particles, with 
which all other negations are compounded, od and pf. 
The former of these becomes ov« before a vowel that has 
the soft breathing, and oby before a vowel that is aspirated 
The Attics, atso, for greater emphasis, sometimes write obyé. 

2. From these two negatives, oy and 7, are formed all 
the other modes of negation in Greek ; such as ovdé, oie, 
oidele, obrore, obT@TroTe, ovdapaS, ovdapov, nde, pire 


undele, &c. 
3. Although the English language possesses only one ex. 
R 2 . 
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pression for both of these particles, yet between the use of 
ov and yf in Greek, a definite and important distinction ob- 
tains. 

4. In general, this distinction is correctly designated by 
saying that ot denies positively and directly, but that js, on 
the contrary, denies conditionally or ‘prohibitively. Hence 
ob is used to deny a thing itself; p#, on the contrary, to 
deny the supposition of a thing. 

5. Hereupon is founded the following general rule: ov 
stands as a negative particle in an independent proposition, 
and in all cases, likewise, where an idea is negatived in 
and by itself: 7, on the contrary, denies in conditional 
propositions, whether they appear as really dependant, or 
the dependance lies merely in the imagination, as in con- 
ditional and assumed, cases. 

6. The following remarks will lead to a right application 
of this rule in single cases. 


1. A whole and independent proposition, whether 
pronounced as an absolute assertion or as an opin- 
ion and view, or as a question, can be negatived 
only by the particle ov. Thus, ob« dyad % Tr0- 
Aviotpavia, “ The government of the many is not a 
good thing.” Ovx dy dyangny Kadeioba: dnvo- 
toc, “ I would not like to be called faithless.” ‘Ti 
yap ov tdpeotiy ; “* Why, then, is he not present ?” 

_ % Ma, on the contrary, appears as a negation after 
all particles expressing condition, supposition, and 
intention ; as, el pj 6pOGc¢ Aéyw, adv Epyov éréy- 
xe, * If I do not speak correctly, it is your pert 
to prove it.” 

3. Mf is used after relatives, and with participles 
when these likewise express a condition ; as, Té¢ 
62 dovvat divarat Erépw & we adroc Eyer ; “ Who 
can give a thing to another, if he has it not himself?” 
Here & ob atric Eyer would mean, “ that which 
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he has not himself.” So, also, 6 7) moretar, * If 
a person does not believe.” But 6 ov morebwr, 
“ One who does not believe.” 
4. Mf is used with infinitives, whether they be de- 
pendant upon a verb or accompanied by the ar- 
~ ticle ; as, dvdyK7 TovTo pn) motety, “ It is neces- 
sary not to do this.” Td ph TetoORval por al- 
Tibv oot THY KaxGy, “ Your not being persuaded by 
me is to you the source of these evils.” 
\ 5. My always stands with the imperative, as also 
| with the subjunctive when it is used instead of the 
imperative, and with the optative when it indicates 
a wish; as, i) xpdrre rovro, “ Do not do this ;’ 
jt?) TOUTO dpdoys ; and again, pry Touro yévotro 
-% May this never be.” - 
6. Every purpose implies a conception in the mind 
. of some one or other, and therefore 27, not ov, fol- 
lows Iva, Strwc, dopa; as, L6Awy drredfiunoe ETEa 
déxa Iva 6) wh Tiva TOY véuwy dvayKacOy Avoat, 
tay Eero : .** Solon absented himself from home for 
. the space of ten years, in order that he may not be 
_ compelled to rescind any one of the laws which he 
had enacted.” 


7. Two negatives generally strengthen the negation and 
do not destroy each other, as in Latin. 

"8. This rule may be expressed more fully as follows : 
When to a sentence already made negative, other qualifica- 
tions of a mote general kind are to be added, such as some- 
times, some one, somewhere, &c., these are all commonly sub- 
joined in the form of words compounded with the same . 
negative particles ; as, ov« éoinoe TovTo ovdapov ovdetc, 
‘ No one anywhere did this.” And in the same manner, to 
the negation of the whole is subjoined the negation of the 
parts ; as, ov divara: ovr’ ev Aéyety, ovT’ eb TroLEiv TOUS 
dtAove, “ He can neither speak well of, nor do good to, hes 
Friends.” 
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9. In some phrases both the particles od and 7 are united; 
as,ov uf and pj ov. In this combination, as in all other 
cases, ov denies objectively and yf subjectively. Hence 
ov 4 implies the idea of no apprehension being entertained 
that a thing will take place; 7) od, on the. contrary, the 
idea of an apprehension being entertained that a thing will 
not take place. Hence are derived the following observa- 
tions : - ; 

1. Ov ef is an-intensive and emphatical negation, 
and indicates the imagination of a thing which 
should not and must not take place; as, ob pu) 
dvopeviic toy pidoie, “That thou wilt not (I expect) _ 
be ill-inclined towards thy friends ;” that is, “be noi 
ill-inchined towards ‘thy friends.” And again, ddd’ 
ovrror’ && éwov ye 7) wdOyc téde, “ Yet never (must 
thou expect) that thou wouldst learn this from me ;” 

that is, “ yet never shouldst thou learn this from me.” 

2. M7} ov, in dependant propasitions, when the verb 
of the principal proposition is either accompanied 
by a negation or contains a negative idea in itself, 
destroy each other, and are often to be translated 

- by “ that.” Thus, ov« dpvovpar pi ob yevéobat, 
“‘ Ido not deny that it has taken place ;” and again, 
meiBopat yap ov ToDOvTOY OvdEY DOTE. Lj OV KAAWC 

 Saveiv, “ For Iam persuaded that there will nothing 
happen to me so bad but that I shall die nobly.” 

3. In independent. propositions, on the contrary, 27) 

’ ov is used in combination with the subjunctive to 
express negative assertions with less positiveness 
and strength, and is to be translated by “ indeed 

not,” “ perhaps not,” and explained by the addition 
of an omitted verb, as dpa, or the like. Thus, dA- 
Aad ph oit.  didaxroy 7 aperh, “ But virtue may, 
perhaps, be a thing not to be taught.” Literally, 

_“ But see whether virtue may not be,” &c., the verb 
Spa being supplied. — 
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10. Besides the case of 7) ov mentioned above, two neg- 
atives also destroy each other when they belong to differ- 
ent verbs ; as, ovdéy éoriy rt obx Unéoyero, “ He promised 
everything § ;” literally, “ There is nothing that he did not 
promise.” ~ 

11. As compounded with the negation ovx, the particle 
obxovy may also find a place here. This particle, used by 
the Greeks both in questions and in direct propositions, ad- 
mits of different translations, and is also differently accent- 
ed, being sometimes written odcovy and sometimes ovKovy. 
The following is to be remarked as essential concerning it. 


1. In interrogative propositions, when the particle 
signifies not therefore? is it not so? not ?. it is al- 
ways to be accented ovxovy, because ovk must 
here be significantly and emphatically heightened. 
Thus, ovnovy yéAwes fdtoto¢g elo EyOpado yedAgy ; 
“Ts it not, then, the sweetest laughter to laugh at 
one’s enemies 2?” 

2. In direct propositions ovKcovy is either tobe trans- 
lated “‘ therefore not,” “ yet not,” or else it stands 
at the beginning of the proposition as a mere em- 
phatical expression for the simple ovv, and is to 
be translated by “ therefore,” ‘* consequently ;” as, 
ov TovTo Erroinoac, ovxovy Eywye, “ thou hast done 
this, therefore not I.” In this case the accentua- 
tion is generally given as ovxovv. Strictly con- 
sidered, however, the idea of negation does not 
vanish in odxovy even where it is to be translated 
by therefore, but the particle is there, also, proper 
ly an interrogative one. Thus the following sen 
tence, obxoiyv, bray 67 pn) 00évw, TeTTaboopas 
“ Therefore, when I am unable, I shall desist,” i 
equivalent to “Is it not so? when I am unable, 
shall desist 7” 
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CONJUNCTIONS, &c. 

1. "AAA is an adversative conjunction, and answers generally to the 
English “ but.” From this: meaning arise others, however, such as, 
‘Sapell, then,” “therefore,” in which case Gad is generally elliptical. 
Thus, GAA’ tobi, bri Efex rot? obtwc “Well, then, know that this will 
be 0.” Supply od dvriorjow, or the like ; “ I will not oppose, but, on 
the contrary, know,” &c. So, inthe following passage of Xenophon, it 
occurs in four different senses, all of which may be traced by means of 
ellipses to the primitive meaning of “ but.” ’AAAG ya Av’, En, otk at- 
Tog EAxeofar mpbg ce BotAopat, GAAG ce mpg but ropevecfar. *AAAG 
ropevoopat, Eon, povov vrodéxou. AAA’ vrodéfoual oe, Eon’ bay py TH 
giAwtépa cov tvdov 9. “* Nay, indeed,’ replied Socrates, ‘I do not wish 
to be dragged unto you, but you-to.come to me.’ ‘Well, then,’ said The- 
odota, ‘I will come ; do you only receive me. ‘Why, I will receive 
you,’ replied Socrates, ‘if there be not some one dearer than you uithin.’” 

2. ’ANAG ydp. In this combination ydp introduces a reason for the 
opposition, &c., expressed by 444d. Thus, dA%a yap Kpéovra Aevoow, 
mavow Tove wapectorac Adyouc. “ But I will check what I am at pres- 
ent saying, for I sce Creon.’’ Sometimes, however, the reference is 
more latent, and a clause is to be supplied between dAAd and ydp from 
what precedes. Thus, in Plato, Rep. 2, p. 336, we have, GAG yap ép 
Géov dixny ddécopev, where we must repeat from the previous clause, 
obx afqusot GraAAd£ouev. “ But we shall not escape unharmed, for we 
shall render atonement in Hades.” In many instances the reference 
in 6AAa ydp is to be supplied by some general remark, such as, “ but 
this was not at all surprising, for ;” ‘‘ but this was impossible, for,” &c. 

3. ’AAA’ oby ye. These particles are often joined together, inasmuch 
as, along with the opposition, a consequence of what has preceded is 
also expressed.. Thus, 4/1’ oby rotrév ye tov xpévov yrrov dnéne Eco- 
ua. “Yet (GAAd) I will, for this reason (otbv), now at least (ye) be less 
disagreeable.” 

4. When joined with oddé it strerigthens the sense ; as, GAA’ obde 
merpeaqyiat, “ Nay, I will not even try.” Frequently, in this construc- 
tion, ob pévov ob is to be supplied in what precedes ; as, in the present 
instance, we may say, “I will not only not do so, but I will not even 


5. In GAAd rot the particle ros strengthens the force of G2Ad ; “ but, 
indeed,” “why, that, indeed,” “why, as for that,” &c. Thus, gar 
$55 ro. “ Why, that is a pleasant thing enough.” 
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AN. 


1. The particle dv, for which the epic writers use xé or xév, cannot 
well be expressed by any corresponding particle in English, but only 
gives to a sentence an air of uncertainty and mere possibility. It is em- 
ployed, therefore, to modify or strengthen the subjunctive and optative ; - 
and is also employed with thé indicative, in order to impart to it more 
or less. of uncertainty. 

2. Thissparticle commonly stands after one or more words in a clause, 
and is thus distinguished from the dy which is formed by contraction 
from éév. This latter particle Gy usually begins a clause, and has the 
meaning of “3f,” &c. The Attic prose writers usually change it into 
4, the Attic poets always. 

3. The particle édv, “ ¢f,” is compounded of the conditional’ ef and 
the &v mentioned in the first paragraph. ; 

4. The dy first mentioned is frequently put twice, sometimes’ even 
thrice, in a clause or sentence. In some cases, where the dv occurs. 
twice, one of these particles attaches itself to a finite verb and the other 


“ 


’ toa participle or infinitive ; as, dpGvre¢ dv Eypjoavto dv: “ If they had 


seen they would have used.” Many cases occur, however, where this 
explanation will not answer, and where the second or repeated dy must 
be regarded as brought in merely to indicate more plainly the idea of 
imeertainty intended to be expressed: Thus, GAAd nav evfacvro av-ye- 
véoba: “ But they might, perhaps, have wished tt to happen.” 


APA. 


1. The primary power of dpa is that of deducing consequences from 
premises, and hence it has usually the signification of “ therefore.” It 
1s regularly employed, therefore, in the conclusion of syllogisms ; as, ef 
yap eict Bupoi, eloi cat Seot GAAG pay eict Bwpoi elciv dpa xat Seot. 
“ For if there are altars, there are also gods. But there certainly are 
altars ; therefore there are gods too.” When joined with ei, el yu, or 
éiv, it signifies “1f, then,” “tf, indeed,” or, more prebably, “‘ conse- 
quently.” Hence it serves for an emphatic asseveration, as if founded 
on an inference. 

2. Different from ‘this is the adverb dpa, which is an interrogative pare 
ticle, like the Latin num or utrum. Thus, dpa xarddnAov 5 BobAouas 
Ayer; ‘Is, then, what I wish to say evident?” When a negative 
answer is expected, it has generally the particle 7 attached to it. Thus, 
bav dé cov tpooxaryyopiou, bre dia 7d Eyaofar abrov, nai ebvoindc 
Exeuw mpog abriv, dpa ph drabdArecOar déferg tn’ buod; “ But if I 
shall still farther allege agatnst you, that, in consequence of your admi- 
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ration of him, you feel also well disposed towards him, will you on that 
account think that you are slandered. by me?’. If we wish to express 
the Latin nonng, it is done by dp’ od, and sometimes even by dpa alone. 

3. The interrogative dpa is placed first in a clause or sentence; but 
the dpa first mentioned stands always after one or several words, and 
_ even at the close of a proposition. 


PAP. 

1. Tdp, “for,” never stands at the beginning of a proposition or 
clause, but, instead of it, xa? ydp is used at the beginning, like etentm in 
Latin. In Greek, the proposition of which that with ydp assigns the 
cause is often omitted; inasmuch as it is easily understood, and is passed 
over by the speaker in the vivacity of discourse. Thus, in the answer 
so common in Plato, we have gor: yap obra, ‘ (Certainly) for so t ts.” 
So-it is often used in questions, because an additional member may al- 
ways easily be supposed; as, for example, “J know,” “I believe,” “1 
cannot do it,” &c. Thus, Hom. Od. 10, 501, "2 Kéipxn, tig yap ravTay 
ddov jyspoveboet; ‘* Oh Circe (I cannot go thither), for who will guide 
me on this way?” By the frequency of this kind of interrogative use, 
it gradually lost its proper force, and came to be employed simply to 
strengthen a question, like the Latin nam in quisnam. 

2. In such expressions as kai ydp, GAAd yap, &c., the former particle 
indicates an omission of something, for which ydp assigns a cause ; and 
hence xai yép, when closely translated, means, “ and (no wonder,) for,” 
“and (this was natural,) for,” &c. So in dAAd yap, we must say, 
when rendering literally, ‘‘ but (this was tmpossible,) for,” “ but (this 
happened otherwise,) for,” &c.. The context will always, of course, 
suggest the proper ellipsis. 


“8 , TE. 

1. Te, an enelitic particle, emphatically heightens the word which it 
follows above the rest of the’clause, and thus strengthens the idea of the 
same. It is frequently joined to pronouns, particularly personal ones : 
as, tywys,.“‘ J, at least,” “ I, for my part.” It is often, too, put in com 
bination with other particles, from which it usually stands separated by 
one or more words ; as, ye 69, “really,” “ certaenly 3” yé Tol, “a 
Teast,” “‘ however.” - - 

2. Generally, also, ye is used in rejoinders and answers, either to 
confirm or restrict ; and likewise in exhortations, to render them more 
impressive. But in English it often happens that the sense of ye, in its 
varioug combinations, can only be indicated by heightening the tone a 
the word ta which it refers. 


~~ 
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AE. 

1. The particle dé is always placed after one or more words in 4 
clause, and properly signifies “‘ but,” both as distinguishing and opposin;:. 
Very often, however, it serves to mark a transition from-vne proposition 
tu another; end, generally speaking, every proposition which has no 
other conjunction at its commencement takes this dé, whether it be fe- 
ally opposed to the preceding or not, particularly in enumerations. In 
such cases, therefore, it generally remains untranslated in English. In 
che ancient form of the language, especially in Homer, it often stands for 
‘and ;”’ and it is algo used on some occasions, in the old poets, to ex- 
plain what goes before, in which cases it answers to ydp, ‘‘ for.” 

2. The principal use of dé, however, is its opposition to ywév. The 
opposition in which one member of a sentence stands to another can be 
stronger or slighter. The Greeks in both cases use pév and dé for con- 
oexion ; but in English we can only employ the partieles “indeed” and 
“‘ but” to designate the stronger opposition ; and hence we are often de- 
ficient in definite expressions for the Greek yév and dé, which we then 
translate sometimes by “‘ and,” “ also ;”’ sometimes by “ partly—partly,’ 
“as well—as also,” &c. 

3. When év is put in the first member of a sentence, the thought 
necessarily turns to an opposite member with dé. Several cases never 
theless occur where, with pév preceding, the expected dé does not actu- 
ally occur. Namely, either (1.) the antithesis to the member formed 
with pév expressly exists, but declares itself so'clearly by the position 
and subject that dé can be omitted. This is chiefly the case when tem- 
poral and local adverbs are used, which stand in a natural opposition be- 
tween themselves ; as, évraiOa and éxei, npistov and fetta, &c. Or 
(2.) the antithesis lies only in the mind, but is not expressly assigned in 
the discourse. This is chiefly the case when personal and demonstrative 
pronouns aré used at the beginning of a proposition, in cembination with 
pév; as, byd pév npogpnua, “I have formed the resolution” (another 
probably not). Kai ratra pév 67 rowaira, “ These things are so circum- 
stanced” (but others differently). .Or (3.) the antithesis is indicated by 
another particle ; as, GAAd, airdp, aire, &c. 


"H. 


1. The primary use of # is disjunctive, and its sense is “or.” Next 
to its disjunetive use is that connected with doubt or deliberation, where 
it has the meaning of “whether—or ;” as, wepyapisev 9 dye ’Atpeidyy 
évapifor, 72 yoAov mavoeev. “ He pondered whether he should slay 
Airides or calm his wrath.” 
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2. The particle # is also frequently used in a qhestion, when a prece- 
ding and indefinite question is made more definite; as, Tic oty put dro- 
xptveirat; 9 6 vedtarog; “ Who, then, will answer ae? the young 
est?” Even in ita interrogative sense, however, this particle still re- 
tains, in fact, its disjunctive meaning, as will be apparent if we supply 
as an ellipsis before it, “‘ Am I wrong in. my conjecture?’ Thus, in the 
passage just quoted, we mhay say, ‘* Am I wrong in my surmise, or is tf 
the youngest ?” 


: "H. 

1. The primary and true sense of # is that of ‘affirmation. It is ex- 
plained, therefore, by dyrwc, dAnOde, “in reality,” “in truth.” Ite af- 
firmation, however, affects whole sentences or propositions ; as, 7 uéya 
Saiua rok bp8aAyoioww dpipat. “( Assuredly, I see in this a great won- 
der for the eyes.” 

2. In the combination 7 ydp it is remarkable that the former particle 
affects the latter. This happens because ydp is always a subjunctive 
particle ; and thus 7 is confirmatory of the causal signification of ydp ; 
as in Priam’s words (Jl. 22, 632), where, after giving-orders to keep 
the city gates open for the reception of his routed forces, he adds the 
reason, 9 ydp "AytAdeic byyic bde xdovéwy “for see, too surely is 
Achilles. near throwing all things into confusion.’ So-Calchas (JI. 1, 
78) gives a reason for bespeaking the protection of Achilles ; 4 ydp dto- 
‘wat Gvdépa xodwotuer, x. t, A. “for I assuredly do think that tT wll 
make that man angry,” &c. 

3. In the combination 7 ov the particle 7 is affirmative and zrov con- 
jectural, and hence the two, when combined, express a degree of proba- 
bility bordering on certainty. ‘They ‘do not however, coalesce’ into one 
word, for, if they did, would have the acute accent. We must render 
% mov by “in all probability,” “ doubiless,” “unless I am very much 
mistaken,” ke. 

1. As particles for uniting together the members of a proposition, the 
Greeks make use of xcf and the enclitic re,-the use and distinction of 
which are pointed out in the following observations : 

2. Kat and re serve for the simple union both of single ideas and of 
entire parts of a sentence. The connexion by re is more usual in the 
elder and poetic language than in Attic prose, and generally this particle 

is not merely put once between the two ideas to be connected, but join- 
ed to each of the connected parts; as, warip avdoay re Seby Te, “* the 
dather of both godq and men.” This connexion by re—re occurs with 
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Attic prose writers only in the union of strongly opposed ideas ; as, ¢é- 
pew xpy Td Te datmévia dvayxaiug Td re Gnd Tov TroAeniny dvdpelu. 
“* We must bear the dispensations of the gods as a matter of necessity, 
and the inflictions of our foes with a spirit of manly resistance.” With 
_ Homer, ‘however, frequently, and With the Attic poets rarely, se—re- 
are used in the union of kindred ideas. If more than two ideas are con-- 
nected, Homer proceeds with the repetition of re; as, i Jl. 1, 177, 
ale yap rot Epic re didn, moAEuoL Te, udyxat Te; or, after having several 
times repeated re, then uses xai; as, Od. 3, 413, seg., "Exégpcw Te, 
Zrpariog re, Ilepoeve 7’, ’Apnroc te, kat Gvrideoc Opaovpzdnc ; or in 
terchangeably te, xai, re. 

3. The particles re xai connect more closely than the simple cai, ana 
are chiefly used when ideas are to be represented as united in one sup- 
position. Hence this kind of combination is also chiefly used, when op- 
posite ideas are to be assigned as closely connected ; as, xpyoTot Te xai 
movnpot.—dyaba te kai xaxd. For this reason we say dAAwe re nai 
(both in other respects and also), “ particularly also,” “ especially,” be- 
cause dAAwe already expresses a natural and strong antithesis to that 
which follows. 

4. The combination xai—«al, “as well—as,” “ both—and,” can only 
be adopted when the combined ideas are of different kinds, but never in 
those which are perfectly homogeneous. Hence several substantives 
can always be connected by xai—xai; as, dwéxrewvay xat waidag Kai 
yuvatxds. But, in the case of adjectives, only those which contain no- 
thing homogeneous in their idea; as, dvOpdrove ebpjoete Kat &yabodc, 
wal xaxovc, or xal révntac Kat mAovoiovs, and the like ; not méAtg «al 
ueyaAy Kal roAvavOpwrog, but peydAg te xai roAvdvOpurrog. 


TIEP. " 

ITep is an enclitic, and in signification closely allied to ye. It denotes, 
conformably to its derivation from zrepi; comprehensien or inclusion, and 
hence, like ye, it is employed to strengthen single ideas. It very fre- 
quently enters into combination with relative pronouns, as also with tem- _ 
poral, causal, and conditional particles, .to confirm their signification. 
The sense of this particle is generally, as in the case of ye, indicated in 
English merely by a stronger intonation of the word, although it may 
frequently also be translated by “very,” “ever.” In combination with 
@ participlo we often translate it by “although” or “ how much soever.” 
Thus, Aéyet, drep Aéyet, dixara wévra, “he says all, whatever he does 
say, justly ;” pyre od révd’", &yabig rep Ear, drroatpeo xovpry, “ Nor do 
thou, excellent though thou art, deprive him of the virgin; i. o, be thow 
never so excellent, however excellent thou art; eb@dc wopevera: mpde 


bl Fs 
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Kipov grep. slyev, “ He proceeds straightway anto Cyrus, jusi as he 
was.” . 


IQs. 

1. The particle réc, when circgmflexed, is interrogative, and signi- 
fies “how?” The combination wé¢ yap is employed as an emphatic neg- 
ative, “not gt all.” Thus, mé¢ yap roigjow, “ I will not do i at all,” 
literally, ‘“‘ for how shall I do +?” In the same way kai réc is used ; 
as, Kal roc o1wnd ; “I cannot be silent,” literally, ‘and how am I to be 
silent 2” 

2. As an enclitic, rue signifies ‘ somehow,” “in some degree,” &c. ; 
as, GAAue Truc, “in some other way ;” Ode rue, “ somehow thus,” &c. 


‘Oz. 


1. The particle d¢ is sometimes used for Iva, to denote a purpose , 
as, O¢ deigapev, “in order that we may show.” Occasionally, as in the 
case of Zya, the word is omitted, the purpose of which is to be expressed ; 
as, o¢ 0 GAnOy Aéyw, KaAet pot Tov paptrupas. “ But that thou mayst 
see that I speak the truth, call for me the witnesses.” 

2. It is also used for-Srt, with the meaning of “ that ;” as, Aéyovrec, 
oc éxeivog ye ov moAeuet TH woAet. “‘ Saying, that he does not make 
war upon the city.” 

3. It is also used with the meaning of “as,” which is its more ordi- 
nary acceptation. "Sometimes the tragic writers repeat the word that 
precedes Oc when signifying “ as,” and this is done when the speaker, 
from unpleasant recollections, does not choose to be more precise. 
Thus, dAwAev o¢ dAwAev, “ He has perished aa he has perished ;” i. e., 
he has perished ; no matter how. 

4. With the acute accent, it is used in the sense of ofrwc, and then 
stands at the beginning of propositions. This usage is very frequent in 
Homer ; as, d¢ elxov. We must be careful, however, not to confound 
&¢ for o6ruc, with w¢ changed to d¢ because followed by an enclitic, nor 
with &¢ placed after a word on which it depends, and receiving in con- 
sequence the tone or accent ; as, Sede dc, “as a god.” 

5. It is often used in exclamations, with the signifieation of “ how ;” 
as, O¢ ce paxapifouscy ! “ How happy we deem you! Bporoic Epwres o¢ 
caxdy péya! “ How great an evil is love to mortals!” On this is found- 
ed the use of d¢ with optatives, in the sense of the Latin uéinam, “J 
wish ;” as, S¢ ’ dpe’ “Extup xteivac! “ Would that Hector had slain 
me !’* literally, “how Hector ought to have slain me!’ 

6. .t is put, like Src, before superlative adjectives and adverbs, and 
strengthens the meaning as, d¢ réx.oTa, “as quickly as possible.” 
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7. In many cases d¢ came to be regarded as nothing more than a mere 
strengthening particle, and hence we have the idioms, b¢ dAnOd¢, “tru- 
ly ;” &¢ arexvac, “ entirely,” &c. 

8. It is often used in limiting propositions with the infinitive ; as, d¢ 
eixacat, “as far as one may conjecture ;” we Euocye doxsiv, “as far as 


¢. 


appears to me.at least ;” d¢ elxacat, “as far as one may conjecture ;” 


we eltreiv, ““ so to speak.” 

9. It is frequently found in this same sense with prepositions follow- 
ing ; a8, O¢ Gn’ duudruy, “ to judge by the eye ;” we tnt 7d mods, “ for 
the most part.” Hence it is often used in comparisons ; as, dmiorov 
TO TARGOS A€yerat GroAécBat, Oe mpdc TO péyeBog Tij¢ TOAEwWS. “ An in- 
credible number are said to have perished, in proportion to the size of the 
cy. ” 

10. It is elegantly joined to participles i in the genitive absolute, and 
the participle must then be rendered, in English, by a tense of the verb ; 
as, O¢ TaUTNE TIC XOpac Exvpwrarnc obonc “ Because this place was the 
most secure.’” Sometimes, also, it is connected with the accusative or 
dative of the participle. In these constructions with the participle, 
whether in the genitive, dative, or accusative, it has the force of as, 
since, because, inasmuch as, as if, &c. 

11. It also has the meaning of “when, ” asa particle of past time ; 
as, O¢ 62 7AGe, “but when he came.’”? And sometimes, algo, the force of 
“6 aphile.” 

12. With numerals it signifies “about ;” as, d¢ reccapdxovra, “ about 
forty ;” &¢ tpia R térrapa ordéca, “about three or four stadia.” 

13. It is sometimes put, especially by Attic writers, instead of the 
preposition ei¢, mpéc, or éxi. In truth, however, the preposition in such 
instances must always be regarded as understood, while o¢ retains in 
translation nothing of its original meaning. It must be remasked, how- 
ever, that oc, when put for cic, mpoc, or Eri, is generally found with per- 
sons, and seldom with inanimate things. The primitive meaning of oc 
mpoc, o¢ eic, &c., is “as towards,” ‘as to,” and the particle serves to 
indicate that the preposition must not be taken in a stgict and definite 
sense. Hence, when dc alone appears, with the preposition understood, 
it always implies that the approach is made with some degree of timidity 
or reverence. Thus, d¢ rove Seotc, “ unto the gods ;” ag Tov BaotAéa, 
‘to the king.” In this lies the reason why «¢ is seldom ever construed 
in this way with the names of places or things, but generally with ani 


mate objects. 
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PREPOSITIONS 
I. Prepositions, in Greek, govern the genitive, dative, or 
accusative. Some gavern only one case, others two cases 
and others, again, three ; as follows : 
. GENITIVE ONLY. 
"Ayri, ’A76, ’Ex or ’Eé, and Tipé. 


DafIvE ONLY. 
*Ev and Zov. 


ACCUSATIVE ONLY. 
Eile or ’E 


GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 
A:é, Kard, and ‘Yrép. 


Dative aNp ACcUSATIVE. 
"Avda. 


Genitive, Dative, aND AcCUSATIVE. 
’"Audl, "Eni, Merd, Ilapd, Ilepl, Ipde, ‘T76. 


II. We will now proceed to illustrate by examples the 
force ofeach, arranging them according to the cases which 


they respectively govern. 
I. Prepositions governing the 
a : GENITIVE. 


1. The fundamental idea of the genitive is that of sep- 
aration or abstraction, of going forth, from, or out of any- 
thing. 

2. The prepositions, therefore, that are combined with 
the genitive, carry with them the general meaning of pro- 
ceeding from something ; though, strictly speaking, the ideas 
of, eut of, and from, lie primarily in the genitive case itself. 
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"Aytl. . 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition was “ agasmst,” “ con- 
brary to.” It has lost, however, its original signification, except in the 
case of compounds ; as, dyrerarrecy, “ta place over against ;’ 3” avtiné- 
yew, “to contradict.” 

2%. The secondary meanings of dyv7i, dedueible from the primitive 
meaning, are “‘ instead of,” “ for,” and refer to the relations of exchange, 
purchase, value, d&c., where the objects referred to are supposed to be 
set opposite ot over against each other, and their respective value thus 
estimated. Hence we have the following examples : dodAoc dvt? Bactd- 
bac, “a slave instead of a king ” év@ Ov, “ for which reasons” (on which 
account): 

"Aw. 

1. The leading meaning of this preposition is “from,” and it has ref- 
erence either to place, time, or the assigning of the origin or eause of 
thing. I. The relation of place; as, G76 yOovdg, “from the ground ;” 
ay Irrwv, “ from on horseback.” II. The relation of time ; as, yevéo- 
Gaz ard dsizvov, “ ta have done supper” (to be from supper) ; tivery axd 
rov otriov, “‘to drink just after-eating” (to drink from eating). III. 
The assigning of the origin or cause ; as, dvd dixatoatvne, from a 
love of justice ;” régvev Gx’ Gpyvpéoto Broio, “he slew him by means of 
a silver bow;” ol dd rij¢ orodc, “the Stotcs” (the philosophers from 
the porch) ; of d76 Wdrwvoe, “the Platonics,” &c. 

2. It must be borne in mind, that, when d7ré refers to place, it denotes 
the place at or near which any one was; whereas the place within is ex- 


pressed by éx. 


"Ex or ’E€. 


1. "Ex (before a vowel 2) has for its leading signification “ owt of,’’ 
*‘ from,” and scrves to indicate a choice out of several objects, or to de- 
note a whole consisting of many parts. It may be viewed, like dé, 
under the three relations of place, time, and the assigning of origin and 
cause. I. The relation of place ; as, éx rig mwéAewc, “ oud of the city,” 
which presupposes that one has been sn the city, whereas d10 rij¢ 76- 
Aews merely implies that one bas been near the city. II. The relation 
of time; as, de rivog ypdvov, “ since a certain time ;” && ov, “ since” 
(supply ypdvov).- III. The origin or cause ; as, ra éx matpdc mpooraz- 
Gévra, ‘‘ the things commanded by a father ;” && tebe, “‘ through me” 
(by my means or authority). 

2. The following examples, falling under come one or other of the 
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three relations to which we have just referred, deserve to be noticed : 
éx Sadarrne, “on the side towards the sea ;” && bw, “ at dawn ;” 8F jué- 
pac, “ since tt became day ;” tx tv Cworhpar gopeiv giddac, “to carry 
cups suspended to the girdles” (the point of suspension commencing 
with or arising out of the girdles); éx row modd¢ xpeudoar Tivd, “ to 
hang one by the foot ;” éx oxjxtpwv ddorropeiv, * to travel. by means of 
staves ;” AauGdvey taney x ric obpac, “ to take a horse by the taal ;” 

yeAdy tx tov npocbev daxpiar, “to laugh after tears ;” éx rot éupa- 
votic, openly ;” bx Tot openons “unawares ;” bf &xpoodonjrov, “awm- 
expectedly. ”? 

, 4 

1. The primitive meaning of zpé is“ before,” and it may be consid- 
cred under the three relations of place, time, and preference. I. The 
“relation of place; as, xpd GAAwy,,“ before others ;” mpd mbAeuc, “ before 
the city.” -II. The relation of time; as, raira mpd ri¢ Tetovorpdrov 
HAtciag tyévero. ‘These things happened before Pisisiratus came of 
age.” III. The relation of preference ; as, obdeic obrag dvénric éoriy, 
Sorig wéAeuov mpd eipaync alpeitat, “* No one is so foolish as to prefer 
war to peace” (literally, “who makes choice to himself of war before 
peace); pd moAAot mroteioBat, “to value highly” (ta value before 
much), &c. 

2. Hence arise the following examples : pdyeobas mpd trevor, “ to fight 
for one,” because he who fights for one places himself before him. So 
varpayéey po Tho TleAorovegoon, “to fight a naval battle for the Pel- 
oponnesus ;”” éPeverw po dvaxros dpeshinow, “ to toil on account of a 
oruel king.” 


II. Prepositions governing the 
a Dative. 


1. The fundamental idea of the dative is directly opposed 
to that of the genitive, since in the dative the idea of ap- 
proach lies at the basis ; or, in other words, it serves to in- 
dicate the more remote object. 

‘2. This general idea of approach branches off into the 
kindred ideas, 1, of union or coming together ; 2. of like- 
ness; 3. of advantage or disadvantage. 

3. .The dative also denotes, as consequences of the same 
general idea, 1. the instrument or means for effecting any- 
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thing ; 2. the manner; 3. the cause; 4.2 particular or def- 
inite time. 


"Ey. , 
The primary meaning of this preposition is “in,” as indicative of 
place; as, éy raic ’AGjvasc, “in Athens ;” tv ‘Péguy, “in Rome.” 
From this primary gse in definitions of places, the following construc- 
tions are derived, which accord in part with the English or, Latin idiom: 
I. To denote the person or thing on which, as its substratum, the ac- 
tion is performed ; as, éxideixvvoGar Ev tivt, “to show in the case of a 
certain one.” II. Among several ; as, év ’Apyeiowc, “ among the Ar- 
gives; bv dBavdrou, “among the immortals.” IIT. év $66y elvaz, 
“to be in fear ;” bv dpyy elvat, “to be in a rage with any one ;” bv 
aloxtvatc Exew, “to be ashamed ;” by tAadp roteioba, “to make 
light of.’ IV. Referring to clothing, array, &c. ; as, év piv@ Adovroc, 
“tn the: skin of a lon;” tv réAratc, dxovtiotc, rétore dtaywvilecbat,, 
“to contend, equipped with shields, spears, bows ;” bv areddvote, 
“‘ adorned uith chaplets.”” V. Denoting a means or cause on whith 
something depends; as, Ta pév mpdrepov mpaxOivta by GAAaic TOAAaIC 
émiorodaic lore, “ Ye know the things previously done through many 
other letters ;” év vouobérarc SéoGat vouov, ‘to enact.a law by means 
of the nomothete,’’ &c. . 


Pd 


(4 


Zvv. 
1. The primary meaning of this preposition is.“ with,” denoting ac 


companiment ; as, réTHy ody eddaiuovt, “with a happy lot ;" obv rine 
elvat, “to be in company with any one ;” ovv toig "EAAnot paAdov 7 
"ody TH Bapbdpy elvat, “ to be on the side of the Greeks rather than of . 
the barbarian ;” ovv TH 0G dyabG, “ to thy advantage 7) ove To OeG, 
6 with the assistance of the Deity.” 

2. Hence it also expresses a mean, which, as it were, accompanies 
the effect; as, rai xal ctv pdyate dic réAty Tpduv xpabor, “Who tare, 
by means of battice, sacked the city of the Trojans.” 


HI. Preposition governing the 
AccusaTIvE. 


1. The accusative denotes the immediate object upon 
which the action of a transitive verb is directed. 
2. All prepositions connected with the accusative denote 
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a direction or extension to some point, a stretching, reach- 
ing, finishing, completing. Hence they designate particu- 
lar parts of the general relation expressed by the accusa- 
tive, and are added to the same for greater perspicuity and 
distinctness. 


. Ele. . 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is “into ” as, elaqASov 
el¢ tiv réduv, “ they entered into the city.” With this is connected the 
meaning of “tos” as, ‘xerevecy ele iva, “to come as a suppliant to any 
one. ” 

2. With the verbs “to say,” “ to show,” the reference or direction to 
the persons, to whom anything is said or shown, is sometimes considered 
as analogous to an actual motion, and this analogy is expressed by eic ; 
as, ol warépec ToAAd On kai nada Epya aregivarro ele ndvrac avOpo- 
move. ‘ Your fathers exhibited many and honourable deeds before all 
men.” Hence it frequently signifies ‘2th respect to,” a general refer- 
ence, which in English is often expressed by the more definite “on ac- 
count of,” “in consequence of ;” as, pobeiofac elc rt, “to be alarmed on 
account of anything ;” dvoruyeiv el rt, “to be unfortunate on any ac- 
count ;? Aodopety riva el¢ tt, “to blame one on any account.” 

3. The idea of a direction or relation lies also at the foundation of the 
following combinations ; as, ele GmaAAaydc xdxwv, “ for a deliverance 
from evils ; Enoav & avdpeiov, “ they displayed valour ;”” elg rabrov 
fxecp; “to be in the same circumstances - &¢ rocottoy, “ so far” or “ so 
much,” &c. 

4. In definitions of time ele has several meanings. I. “. Towards ;” 
as, ei¢ éonépay, “ towards evening. ” II. Duration; as; ei¢ éviavréy, 
“for a year.” III. A point of time; as, éc $6, “at dawn.” It is 
joined aleo frequently with adverbs of time’; as, el¢ dag, “once ;” el¢ 
Gei, ‘ for ever,” &c. 

5. With numerals.ci¢ sometimés signifies “ about ;” as, vaig é¢ rag 
rerpaxociac, “about four hundred vessels ;” and sometimes it makes 
them distributive ; as, el¢ dvo, “ bint.” 

6. Frequently the noun which is governed by ei¢ is understood, and 
it is then put with the genitive which is dependant upon that noun; as, 
ele Alyérrow (supply péov) ; el¢ didaoxadwy (supply déuara). This is 
especially the case with the names of deities ; as, ele ’Apreuidog, “ to 
Diana’s’’ (supply fepév). So in Latin, ventum est ad Cererts, scil. tem- 


plum. 


- 
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IV. Prepositions governing the 
GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 
Aid. 

1. The primitive meaning of dé is “through.” W:th the genitive 
this meaning may be considered under two relations : I. Of space and 
time ; IH. Of cause and means. 

2. I. The relation of space and time; as, 7d Eyxoc 7ABe dtd rot Yd- 
paxos, “the spear went through the corslet ;” dv bAiyou elvat, * to be 
within a little distance of ;” xorapocg did révte oradiwv dvagacvouevoc, 
“a fen ar cepeering Ie stadia off ;” dia paxpot ypdvov, “ after a long 

3? de évdexdrov Ereog, “ eleven years after.” But frequently, with 
oritcala, it expresses the recurrence of an action after a certain period of 
time ; as, did tpirov Ereos, “ every third year ;” év’ bvarov Ereoc, “ every 
ninth year.” 

3. II. The relation of cause and means ; as, 60’ taurob, “by his own 
means ;” 60 cyyéAuv Aéyewy, “ to announce by means of messengers ;”” 
dia. Tév b¢8aAuay dpgy, “to see by means of the eyes,” &c. 

4. Wir Tue Accusative did is again to be considered under two 
relations : I. The relation of place; II. The relation of cause. 

5. I. The relation of place ; as, dtd wévrioy xipa ropevecbat, “to ge 
through the ocean wave ;” dtd dopara, “ throughout the mansion.” IT. 
The relation of cause ; as, did Totra, “on this: account ;” dia Tod¢ ed 
uaxopévoug kpivovrat al Baxat, “‘ battles are decided by those who fight 
bravely.” 

Karé. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition denotes a downward di- 
rection towards an object.. Hence we have, in the genitive, kata oxo- 
mov rogevety, ‘to shoot at a mark,” because the arrow, proceeding in a 
curve, descends to the mark; xara xdpinc rimrecy, “to strike at the 
head,” i. e., down against. Hence is deduced the signification “with 
respect to,” which frequently, however, may be rendered ‘“ against.” 
Thus, card rivoc eireiv, “to say something with respect to any one,” 
or, if this be prejudicial, ‘to say something against one.” So also ypet- 
decOat xara Tov Geo, “ to say something falsely of the Deity,” or “to 
speak falsely against the Deity.” On the contrary, péytorov xa? tua 
byxGusov, “ the greatest compliment paid you, ” jiterally, ‘wth segard 
to you,” rT upon you. ” 

2. Kara is used, especially with the genitive, to denote motion from 
above downward, and then answers to the Latin de. Thus, 8# d2 xar’ 
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ObAduroto xapyvev, “he went down from the summits of Olympus ;” 
nar b¢Oaluiv néxyur dyAvc, “darkness was poured down over his 
eyes ;’ xar déxpac, “from the top downward,” speaking of the destruc- 
tion of cities, whereas the Latins say “funditus delere.” Hence xara 
xelpdc tdup ddévat, “to pour water upon the hands ;” xara yij¢ lévat, 
“‘ to. z0 beneath the earth.” 

3. The following phrases are to be noticed : + ebyeobat xara Boos, to 
vow an ox ;” etyeobar na éxaroubne, “to vow a hecatomd.” In such 
constructions as these the idea is implied of a vow offered down upon 
(i. e., resting upon) s»mething as its basis. In the following, xa? lepdv 
 bpdoat, “to swear by the victim,” the reference is plainer, for the party 
is supposed, according to the Grecian custom, to touch the victim at the 
time of making the oath.. 

4. With THE Accusative xaré chiefly indicates “as relates to,” 
“ according to.” Thus, xara Tot pavrqtov Groxptow, “as regards the 
answer Of the oracle ;” ta xara Jlavoaviay cal OeutoroxAéa, “ ‘the things 
relating to Pausanias and Themistocles.” 

5. From this general meaning several others are deduced. Thus, “on 
account of ;" as, cata Td EyGo¢ rd Aaxedayoviny, * on account of his 
hatred towards the Lacedemonians,”’ literally, ‘tn accordance with.” 
Hence it is often put with verbs of motion, in order to show the object 
of them: as, xara Antny exndAdoavrec, “ having satled out in quest of 
plunder,” literally, “‘ with reference to.” 

6. Kard is also joined with the accusative to denote similitude, cor- 
respondence, suitableness, &c. 3 as, marépa - Te Kal pntépa evpjoetc ob 
kara MiOpadaryny xai tHv yuvaixa abrod, “ You, will find your father as 
well as ‘mother very different people from Mithradates and his wife,” \it- 
erally, ‘‘ not in accordance with.” So also xar’ éuavrév, “ of the same 
kind as myself; of xa? jude, “men of our station,” “of our charac- 
ter,” and also ‘ our contemporaries.” And again, with comparatives 3 
as, pellov, 7 Kar’ dvOpurov, voceic, You are labouring under a mal- 
ady worse than man can bear.” 

7. Kard is likewise joined with the accusative in definitions of place; 
as, Kara orparéy, “in the army ;” nat’ “Apyoc, “in Argos ;” xara yi, 
“by land ;” xata tov rAodv, “on the voyage ;” Kata Suxalqv wow 
“near the city of Phocea.” Hence in Homer, ywdpevoc xara Supdy, 
“ enraged tn soul.” 

8. It also appears in definitions of time; as, xara tov wéAenov, “ 
the time of (or during) the-war ;” xatad Tov Kata Kpoicoy ypévov, in 
the time of Crasus.” Hence of xa? quae, “ our contemporaries,” men- 
tioned in § 6. . 

9 With numerals, card serves to express the same as the Latin dis 
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tnbutives. Thus, xcaW? Eva, “ one by one,” “ singly ;” naff Exra, “ seven 
at a ime;” and without numerals; as, xara pijva, “ every months” nar’ 

éviaurov, “every year ;” xara modetc, “by cittes;” xata Ropar, “ by 

villages,” &c. 

10. It is oftén with its case expressed by an adverb in English; as, 
kata: potpav, “ properly,” “ filly ;” xara puxpov,’ “ gradually ;” xara 
Kpdroc, “vehemently,” with all one’s might; «xara méda, “ quickly,” 
“< smmediately,” fe. 

tnép, 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is “‘ abave,” “over,” 
beyond.” Thus, 6 fAtog dep judy Kal rév ortyiv mopevopevoc, “ the 
sun moving above us and our dwellings ;” vrép woAAay, “ beyond many.” 
Hence also it is employed in speaking ef the sites of towns and places 


"on rivers or the sea, because they are higher than it; as, Aqusyv xai wéAdg 


érép abtod, “a harbour, and a city upon tt.” 

2. From the primitive meaning is deduced that of “ for,” ‘‘in behalf 
of,” when a person is supposed to go, as it were, in front of or beyond 
another, and occupy a place which the latter would otherwise have been 
compelled to fill; and in this way to act for or in behalf of that one. 
Thus, Sve dnip ri¢ widewc, “to sacrifice in behalf of the state ;” udy- 
eobarimép Tivos, “to fight for one ;” riynwpeiv vrép rivoc, “to punish 
for one.” Henee dediévac drrép revoc, “to fear for one.” 

3. Connected with this is the meaning “on account of ;” as, Epedog 
tacep, ‘on account of strife ;” dayéav &ep, “ on account of sorrows ;”’ 
dnép TOO py TroLety TO Mpoorarropevoy, “Sin order not to do what was 
ordered. tr - 

4. From the same source arises also the meaning “ 6 for the sake of,” 
as used in prayers. Thus, cai perv vxip marpoc-Kal penrépoc nal Téxeor 
Aioceo, “ and entreat him for the sake of his father, and mother, and off- 

5. With the accusative, dxép has the meaning of “ over,” as in the 
genitive ; as, purréovot brép tov ddpov, “ they fling it over the house ;” 
and also the force of “above ;”. as, bxép Ta TecoepyKovtTa Ern, “ above 
forty years.” So, also, irip popov, “more than destiny requires,” liter- 
ally “above destiny ; :” inép Adyov, “‘ above all description.” 


V. Preposition governing the 


(GenrrivE AND ACCUSATIVE. 


’Avd. , 
1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is directly opposite to 
that of xard, and denotes motion upward. Hence its original significe: 
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tion is “up,” “up on,” &c. - This, however, seldom occurs, and deriv- 
ore meanings are more commonly found. 

. 'Avd governs a dative in the epic and lyric poets only ; as,” xproéy 
ind oxgrroy, “on the top of a golden sceptre ;” ypvotaic dv’ imrou, 
‘in @ golden chariot,” carrying with it the idea‘of being mounted on 
high ; ebdec 0 dvd oxdrry Arde Gerog, “the eagle sleeps on the sceptre. 
of Jove,” i. @., on the “P of the sceptre ; dva vavoiv, “in + ships," i i. e@., 
up on ships. . 

3. Elsewhere it governs the accusative, and expresses, 1. A duration 
or continuance, both of time and space ; as, dvd rov moAeKoy TovTor, 
“‘ throughout this whole war,” i. e., up along this whole war ; dva nacav 
npépav, “ daily ;” ava ddpa, “ throughout the mansion.” 

4. With numerals it makes them distributive ; as, dvd wévre, “five 
at @ time ;” éva xévte rapaodyyas Tis nfo ** five | parasangs each 
’ day. ”? 

-VI. Prepositions governing the 
GENITIVE, Dative, AND AccusATIVE. 
"Apt. 

_ The primitive meaning of this preposition is “around,” “ about,” 
“ wound about.” 

-2, Wirn tHe GENITIVE, aug has its primitive meaning; as, of 
Gugi ravryc oixaicr tij¢ xéALoG, “who dwell araund this city ;’ with 
this same case also it has the signification of ‘ concerning,” which it. 
shares with repi; as, dronéumopat Evvuxoy by, dv mepl raidae bod, 
dugi Tlodvéeivne re pidge Svyarpoc, 80’ dveipay eldov: “I turn me with 
horror from the nocturnal vision, which I saw in dreams concerning my 
son, and concerning my beloved daughter Polyxena.”” 

3. Wrrn tae Dative it signifies “ about,” in answer to the question 
‘ where?” even when the whole thing is not covered ; as, did? rAevpaic 
pacxadoriipac Bade, “ fung the broad bands of tron around his sides ;” 
idpdces pév tev TeAauov dugi or7pBecoty, “ the strap shall be moist with 
persmration around the breast of each one.” 

4. Sometimes the case which is governed by the preposition does not 
express the thing alfout-which something else is, but that which is about 
the latter; as, dugi xvpl orjoat tpimoda, “ to set the tripod on the fire, 
so that the latter blazes around it ;” dugi KAddore Elecbar, “to sit sur- 
rounded with boughs.”” Hence, when a place is only generally expressed ; 
as, fpite & dud’ ate, * he fell beside ham ;” dugi rparélate xpéa dtedd- 
cavto, “they divided the flesh around the table,” i. e., the table where 


several sat, consequently in different places ; bpp divaic Edpirov, “near 
the eddies of the Euripus” 
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5. It has also with the dative the signification of “concerning,” whence 
ere deduced the kindred meanings, “ on account of,” “ about,” “ through,” 
&c. Thus, rove pév ’AtpedGv xdra, rove 0. dud’ ’Qdvocei, “ some 
aguinst the Atrida, and some about Ulysses ;” rage’ dugi yuvatxi ro- 
Avy xpévov GAyea néoxew, “tq suffer woes for a long time about such 
a woman.” Hence augi rdépber, “ through fear.” - 

6. Wirn THE Accusative dugi denotes “ about,” in a answer to tho 
questions “where?” and “whither ?” as, donid’ dug? Bpaxlova xovgiler, 
“wielding lightly the shield qhout his arm ;” Gui wdéypalov ixBebAga- 
Gat, ‘ to be cast out into the sand,” so that the sand surrounds the pody ; 
dugi te Every, “ to concern one’s self about anything.” 

7. "Audi frequently stands in this sense with the accusative, not to 
signify a surrounding, but only to denote a place generally. Thus, dude 
te dorv Epdopev loa Seoiorv, “we offer sacrifices to the gods throughout 
the whole city,” i. e., all around throughout. the city. So dug¢i Opgxny, 
“‘ anywhere in Thrace,” i. e., in the whole of Thrace, round about. 

8. To this head belongs the phrase of dui or rept rwve. It means, 

| I. The person signified by the proper name, with his companions, 
followers, &c. ; a8, xai of audi Ilecsiotparov dmixvéovras ext 
Tie’ AOnvaing lepov, and Pisistratus, with his troops, comes to 
the temple of Minerva.” “So of rept OpacvbovAov, “ Thrasy- 
bulus with his follower's ;” of dugt ’Opgéa, “ Orpheis with his 
scholars,” &c.. 

II. Sometimes this phrase signifies merely the person whom the 
proper name expresses, but only in later writers. Thus, Ar- 
rian, Exp. Al. p. 385, of dugi Kparepov, “ Craterus ;” and 
again, Hlian, V. H. 1, 16, of dugi rov Kpitwva xat Syppiav 
kat Paidwva, “ Crito, and Simmias, and Phado.” This usage 
occurs particularly in the later grammarians. . 

III. Sometimes the phrase denotes principally the companions 
or followers of the person indicated by the proper name, the 
latter being merely mentioned in order to express the former 
more definitely. Thus, Xen. Hist. Gr. 7, 5, 12, of wept ’Ap- 

_xidapov, “ the companions of Archidamus.” 


"Exi. . 
1. The primifive meaning of éxé is ‘“ upon,” whence various kindred 
meanings arise. 
2. Wits tue Genitive it signifies a on,” “ at,” “in,” or “ near 3” 
as, inl rv xowwdy tic wéAews Bopiy, “upon the public altars of the 
city 3” Eni xparog Aipuévos, ** at the head of the haven ;” éotedrec ini rin 
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Ovptuw, “ standing near the door.” Hence the phrase éxi rav rouluv 
duvivar, “to stand near and swear by the entrails.” 

8. It is also used in answer to the question “ whither 7” as, wAeiv bri 

Tduov, “to sail towards Samos” (i. e., literally, * to sail upon Samos’’) ; 
brit Ldpdewy gevyety, “ to flee towards Sardis.” Hence 6d6¢ 7 Ext Ka- 
oing gtpovoa, “ the road that leads to Caria.” 
* 4. In definitions of time é7i has the meaning of “ during,” “ under,” 
&c. ;-as, xi Kéxporoc, “during the time of Cecrops” (i. e., resting 
upon this period as a species of base); én’ elpyyns, ‘in time of peace ;” 
xi rév iperépur mpoyovwr, “in the days of our forefathers.” 

5. It has frequently also the force of the Latin de, and denotes “ of,” 
“ concerning,” &c.; as, dep iri trav dovAwy bAéyouev, “ what we were 
remarking concerning the slaves” (literally, “were speaking upon the 
subject ofthe slaves’’). 


6. With the verbs “to name,” “‘ to be named,” &c., it has the mean-. 


ing of “ after,” “ from ;” as, dbvoualeoOas Ei Tivos, “to be named after 
one” (literally, “to be named upon one’’). 

7. It often expresses a connexion, accompaniment, provision, &c., 
either with things or with persons ; as, éi opixpdv Adyuv, “ with a few 
words ;” xaBjoro Kééuov Aad¢ donidwy eri, “the people of Cadmus had 
sat down arrayed with shields ;” Exit npoonéAqu jude yupeiv, “to go 
accompanied by a single maid-servant.”” Hence is deduced the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ before ;” as, Exit papripwr, “ before witnesses ;” Exwpbcavro 
éxi trav otparyyav, “ they swore in the presence of the generals,” &c. 

8. In this way the following phrases appear to have originated: é¢’ 
éavrod, “ by himself,” “ peculiarly ;” Ext opGv abrav, “ by themselves,” 
“unmixed with others,” &c. Hence é¢' éavrod olxeiy, when said of 
states, means “ to live by themselves, not dependant upon others, but hav- 
ing a constitutaon of their own.’ 

9. "Ei is also used in the genitive with numerals ; as, éxi tpidy 
orivat, “to stand three deep ;” ini recodpwr, “ four deep ;” ke’ évoc 
xardBaotc Hy, “the descent was by one at a time.” 

10. ‘Wirn raz Dative éni denotes, in particular, subordination, 
the being in the power of any one, &c. Thus, rév évruv rd pev boriv 
bg’ quiv, ra & obx bp’ huiv, “of the things that are, some are in our 
power (under our control), others are not in our power i éxi pavreoww 
elvat, ** to be dependant upon soothsayers ;" nosety te éri Trevi, “‘ to sub- 
mit a thing to any one’s judgment ;” 10 En’ tuoi, “as far as depends 
“pon me.’ | 

11. With the dative é7ri also denotes condition, especially in the phrase 
ég’ ¢ or &¢’ Ore, “upon condition.” That also is regarded as a condi- 
tion, on account of which, in order to obtain it, something is done which 
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ws the price or the foreseen result of the action. Thus, éri ddpocc, “on 
account of promised gifts ;” ddpy ini peyday, “for a large gift; én 
pboxy Gdewv, “to sing for the price of a calf 3” ni rovroue povore Gy, 
“to live upon condstion of having this only ;” xopav dvabeivar ’AréA- 
Awe exi doy depyig, “to consecrate a territory to Apollo, on condition 
of tts remaining entirely uncultivated.” 

12. Hence it frequently expresses an n object or aim, inasmuch as this 
18 the condition upon which the action is performed. Thus, 7 xAdre¢ 
ént dnAjoe: gavéwor tiv, “ lest thieves appear to you in order to do you 
mischief ;” obx Eni Tréxvg Enabec, “you have not learned it in order to | 
exercise it as a profession ;” dyew tiva tnt Savdry, “to lead one away 
to execution.” ; 

13. From this is deduced the meaning “on account of ;” as, ¢poveip 
bri: tive, “ to pride one’s self on account of anything ;” Savudlecbar exit 
tivt, to wonder on any account,” &c. 

_14. Sometimes, also, it signifies “at,” as a definition of place ; ae, 
bn TH "AAnke worau@, “at the river Alex; and sometimes it is em- 
ployed to express generally a combination or coexistence. To this lat- 
ter head belong the phrases (jv éni ratoiv, “ to live, having children ;” 
Civ br’ Icoory, “to live upon a footing of equal rights with others ;” én 
dvoxdeig, “with disgrace ;” xabyobac éxt ddxpvat, “to sit down in 
tears," &e. 

15. Frequently éi, when thus construed, signifies not so much a be- 
ing together as an immediate following upon, or connexion of time and 
space ; as, dvéory én’. abrh PepavdAac, “ Pheraulas arose immediately 
after him ;” dyxvn in’ byxvn ynpdoxet, “ pear after pear grows ripe.” 

16. In many cases é7i with the dative has the same or a similar sig- 
nification with the genitive; as, Emi xOovi, “on the earth ;” ént vuxti, 
‘Cin the night,” &c. 

17. With tae Accusative ti signifies particularly. ‘ upon,” 
“ against,” in answer to the question “ whither ?” in those cases where, 
in Latin, in is put with the accusative ; as, dvabaivery é¢’ Urroy, “ te 
mount upon horseback ;” avabaivery tri ‘Spbver, “* to ascend a throne ;” 
bri tiva pnxavaobat, “ to contrive against one.” So in ini 1éda dvax- 
wpeiv, “ to retreat,” where the Greeks seem to have had in view the re- 
turn into the place which the foot previously occupied. Hence émi is 
often put after verbs of motion with substantives which do not denote a 
place, but an action, which is the end of one’s going ; as, lévas bri O7- 
pav, “to go upon a hunt ;” lévas Ext Bdup, “to go in quest of water ;” 
br? rl, “to what end?’ “ wherefore?’ Sometimes, however, we find 
tnt with the accusative after verbs of rest, but then motion is always im 
plied with the preposition. Thus, Weabat Ext tt, “to go anywhere in 
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order to seat one’s self there ;” xeiotlas ini dptorepa, “to be carried to 
the left and lie there ;” Exi ta reixn dvtimaperdooovro, “ they were drawn 
up against them on the walls,” where the idea of dvabavrec, “< having 
ascended,” is implied in éxi ra reiyn. 

1g. With definitions of time it answers to the question “ how long ?” 
as, ni xpévov, “ for some time ;” Ex? dbo quépac, “ for two days.” It 
is also used with definitions of space ; as, éxi teccapdxovra ordcia, 
“‘ for the space of forty stadia.” ‘With numerals it denotes “ about ;” 
as, Eni tptaxdora, “ about three hundred.” 


Meré. 

1. The leading idea in this preposition is connexion, either in a greater 
or less degree. It is weaker, however, in this respect than ody. | 

2. Wits tHe GEnitive: perd signifies “ with,” “together with ;” 
as, xabgp@a: peté Tov GAAwy, “to sit down along with the rest.”” Hence 
ueta Tivo¢ elvaz, “ to be on any one’s side.” With the words “ to con- 
tend, fight, carry on war,” peta expresses the side which is favoured ; 
as, vodéunoay peta TOY ovunudywr mpoc GAAjAoue, “ they waged war 
along with their allies against one another.” , 
’ 3. Hence arise various constructions, the basis of which is the idea 
of a connexion, which in other languages 1s differently expressed. Thus, 
peta mwodreiag elvat, “to havea regular government ; ;? ueTa TOU Adyov, 
“under the guidance of reason;” peta tov vopwv, “ agreeably | to the 
laws ;” peta xivddvar, “in the midst of dangers ;” pera madiag Kai 
olvov, “sn jest and drunkenness.” 

4. Wirs tae Dative it occurs in the poets only, with the meaning 
of “among,” “with ;” as, eta 68 TpiTdTaowy dvaccer, “and he was 
reigning among the third (generation) ;” pera orparp, “among the 
army ;” viv 62 ue? duerépy dyoph quat, “and now I am sitting amid 
your assembly.” Hence arises the general meaning of “in ;” as, 27- 
ddALov pera xepoiv Exovra, “ holding the rudder in his hands ;” GAAnw 
ufriv doatve peta gpéory, “ he wove another plan in mind.” 

5. Wira THe Accusative it denotes “ after,” of which instances 
everywhere occur. . Thus, pera tadra, “ after these things ;” peta tov 
ivOpurrov, “ after the man,” &c. Hence also Ereofa: peré twa, “ to 
follow after one.” This literal following was transferred to a figurative 
following, or guiding one’s self by the example of another. Thus, pe a 
abv nat éudv Kip, “agreeably to thy sentiment and mine ;” pera KAéc¢ 
Epyeafa:, “ to go for glory,” i. e., where glory called him (Ji. 20, 227). 

6. It is likewise joined, by the Attics particularly, with yépa alone, 
or with an ordinal number; as, pe” juépar, “in the daytime ;” wera 
Tpityy iuépay, “on the third day.” : 
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7. In Homer especially it means “ among” several, with plural or col- 


ective words, both where motion and rest are expressed. Thus, yerd — 


mavrac dugdtcac, “among all his companions in yars 3” pe? Sutdov, 
“among the throng.” 


Thapd. 

1. The primitive meaning of apd is “ by the side of,” a signification 
which lies at the basis of all the other meanings assigned to this prepo- 
sition. 

2. Wira THE GENITIVE it signifies “from” (i. e., from the side of), 
and expresses motion from a place; as, ¢dcyavov Eptcoaro mapa pnpor, 
‘“‘he drew his sword from his thigh ;” nap’ Ainrao mAégovea, “ sailing 
from etes.” Hence it denotes what originates and proceeds from 
something ; as, abeiy mapa tivoc, “ to learn from any oné ;” ayyéAdew 
mapa Tivo¢, * to announce from any ons.” 

3. So also in the expressions, wap’ éavrot didévar, “ to give some- 
thing from his own substance ;” nap’ avrod, “ by his command” (Xen. 
H. G. 2, 1, 27), &c. 

4. Witn tue Dative it signifies “ with,” “at,” in answer to ‘the 
question “where?” Thus, dypiog b¢ f’ Hecde napa uyynoripoty avayky, 
“‘ Phemius, who sang with the suiters (i. e., among them) fhrough com- 
pulsion ;” apa Geoic xai rap’ GvOperore, “ with gods and men.” 

5. Wira rue Accusarive it signifies “ to,” ‘ towards”? (i. e., to the 
side of) ; as, rapa via ’Axaidyv, “towards the ships of the Greeks ;” 
napa Kau6tcea, “ to Cambyses ;”” rapa ryv BabvAéva, “ to Babylon.” 
" It is frequently used thus in answer to the question “ where?” but then 
the idea of motion is always implied in the preposition. ‘Thus, of péy 
KotunoavTo Tapa xpuuvyata vydoc, “they on their part lay down to rest 
by the stern-fasts of the ship,” i. e., they went to and lay down by them. 

6. It often occurs with the meaning “in comparison with,” “by the 
side of,” “for.” Thus, dpdv ra Erirndedpara abrév byyibev rapa Ta 
raw GAdov, “ seeing their objects of pursuit from near at hand in com- 
parison with those of the rest ;? Ev map’ toAdv mjpata ovvévo daiovras 
Bporoi¢ GOdvaro, “ for ane piece of good fortune the gods bestow upon 
mortals a pair of evils ;’ mapa ra Ada (Ga, “in comparison with the 
other animals” (Xen. Mem. 1, 4, 14). 

7. From the primitive meaning “ by the side of” are derived the fol- 
lowing phrases: rapa. uxpdv, “almost” (by the side of little) ; mapa 
woav, “ by far” (by the side of much), &c 

8. It has also the meaning of “ along,” which results directly from 
the meaning “ by the side‘of ;” as, rapa Siva Saddconc, “along the 
shore of the sea ;” rapa vijag lévat, “ to go alongside the ships” ( Furep. 
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Bacch. 7), not, as elsewhere, “ to. go towards the ships.” Hence also 
of time, “during,” “ throughout ;” as, nap’ 5Aov Tov Biov, * through 
one’s whole life.” Especially when a definite point of time is expressed ; 
as, wapa Tiy dow, “in drinking ;” map’ abra ra Gdinjpara, “at the 
very moment of the unjust transaction.” 

9. It has also the meaning of “against,” “‘ contrary to,” “ otherwise 
than ;” as, rapa ddgay, “ contrary to opinion ;” mapa goo, “ contrary 
o nature,” &c. ) 


Tlepi. ° 

1, The primitive meaning of this preposition is “ about,” “ around,” 
from which are deduced various other significations. 

2. Wira tae Genitive it answers most nearly to the Latin de, and 
denotes “of,” ‘ concerning,” &c,; a8, wepi TLvoS Aéyetv, “to speak 
concerning any one.” ‘The most universal sense, however, is “with re- 
spect to,” “as regards, 9 6 in point of,” &c. Thus, rept pév 6% Bod 
cewe kal TécewC, “as regards, then, eating and drinking ;” obédei¢ at- 
Trav TAjOeoe répe KEtog oupbAnOiivat ort, “no one of them is worthy of 
being compared with it in point of size.” 

3. The following phrases serve to express value; as, movetobat Ts 
wept ToAAod, “to value a thing highly,” i. e., in. respect of much; #yeic- 
Oat ri wept xAeiorov, “to regard a thing as of the greatest value,” i. e., 
_ in respect of very much. So, also, woceioOat te wept pixpod, * to set 
kittie value upon a thing ;” iyyelobat rt, mepi obdevée, “ to regard a thing 
as of no value.” 

4. In Homer zrepé often carries with it the meaning of superiority; 
and has the meaning of “ above,” &c. ; as, d0éAe mept navrov Eupevar 
GAhwyv, ‘ he wishes to be above all others ;” of rept pév Bovany Aavacy, 
wept & éoré pdyeobar, “ ye who are superior to the rest of the Greeks tn 
council, and superior in the fight.” Here Bovdjy is governed, not by 
mepi, but by xara understood. 

5. Wir tHe Darivez it signifies “about,” “ around,’ “on,” in an- 
awer to the question “where?” as, wept TH yeupl xpvooty daxriALoy 
péperv, “to wear a golden ring on the hand :” often when something 
surrounds that which is in the dative ; as, wepi doupi 7 jomatpet, “‘ he pant- 
ed around his lance,” i. e., on his lance ; wemrdéra rede wept veopparre 
iges, “having fallen on this sword fresh sprinkled uith blood.” So in 
the general designation of a place ; wept Zxargou wiAger, “in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Scean gate.” Hence probably in Herodotus (9, 101), 
ui) wept Mapdoviy mraicy 7 “EAAds, * lest Greece strike on Mardonius, 
esond shoal.” 

6. With the poets wepi with the dative signifies also “ for,” answer- 


— 
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mg to the Latin pre as, rept ¢66y, “ for fear,” i. e., from fear, pra 
melu. 

7. Witn rae Accusatsve it signifies particularly “round about,” in 
answer to the questions“ where?” and “ whither?” as, Sdpat mepi ra 
orépva, “a corslet round about the breast.” It is here also used like 
Gugi, to denote not eo much a surrounding as a place or. region gen 
erally. Thus, xpi, Geocadiny, “ somewhere in Thessaly,’’ not * around 
Thessaly.” 

8. It is often put also with definitions‘of time ; as, wept revToug Tove 
Xpovouc, “about this same time ;” repi-nAgGovoay ayopay, “ about the 
tame when the market-place fils.”” With numerals also it signifies 
“¢ about,” “nearly ;” as, repli tproxtAiove, “about three thousand.” 

9. It signifies also “‘ with regard to,” when it may be rendered “sn,” 
“ of,” “against; us, Guaptavew mepi tiva, “to offend against any 
one; dédiuxog wepi tiva, “unjust towards one ;” cwgpoveivy epi Tov 
Beovc, “ to be sound in one’s belief as regards the g 


1. The primitivd idea expressed by this preposition is that of some- 
thing proceeding from one thing towards another. 

2. Wirn rag Genitive it denotes * from,” “ of,” “by ;” as, xpo¢ 
yap Arée eioww &xavrec Eevol, “ for all guests are from Jove,” i. e., are 
protected by Jove; mpo¢ Dupuod, “ of one’s free will,” i. e., cordially ; re 
sotevpevov mpoc Aaxedaipoviwy, “what was done by the Lacedemonians.” 

3. Hence result the following phrases: elva: xpd¢ revo, “ to be on 
any one’s sid,” like the Latin stare ab aliquo; 8 éori xpéc tév #deKn- 
nétuv pGAAov, “which ts to the advantage rather of those who have acted 
wrongfilly ;” To xpéc xeivov, “ that which speaks for him,” i. e., serves 
for his exculpation. Hence mpdc dixne re Serv, for dixasov elvar. So, 
also, xpo¢ warpoc, “on the father’s side ;” of xpdg aluaroc, “ the rela- 
tions by blood.” - 

4. It is often used with the genitive in entreaties and protestations ; 
_ a8, mpde Tod cot réxvov Kat Dedv leveduat, “I swpplicate thee by thy 
child and by the gods,” i. e., by every consideration proceeding -from 
them. 

5. It has also the meaning of “towards ;” as, mpog m6ALo¢, “‘ towards 
the city” (Il. 22, 198) ; spd¢ peonpbping, “towards the South” (Herod. 
2,99); mpdg HAcov dvopéuy, “ towards the setting of the sun” (Id. 7, 
11D). . 

6. Wirn rue Dative it signifies chiefly either “ af,” “ with,” in an. 
swer to the question “where?” as, mpog Tobry bAo¢ eiui, “ I am wholly 

at this,” i. e., wholly occupied with this ; mpd¢ rive elvat, “to ponder on 
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anything :””. or else it has the meaning of “ besides,” “ in addition to 3” 
as, mpdc Trovrcic, ‘in addition to these things ;” mpog Euot xai col, “ be- 
sides thee avd me.” . 

7. Wire tHE Accusative it has the signification of “ fo,” in answer 
to the question “ whither ?” as, déb6n mpdc paxpdv "OAvuray, + he de- 
parted to lofty Otympus ;” xpo¢ ratépa rov ody, “ to thy father.” Fre- 
quently, however, it expresses, generally, a direction to an object, with 
the meaning of “towards,” “after ;” as, mpdg 76 7 7éAL6y Te, “ towards 
Aurora and the sun,” i. e., towards the rising sun (J7. 12, 239); mpd¢ 
Cogpoy Heodevra, “ towards the dark West” (Ib. 240). Herodotus, in this 
sense, often puts the genitive, as above, §‘5. 

8. Sometimes it has the meaning of “‘ on account of ;”’ as, mpg dv THVv 
Syiv rabrny, “on account, then, of this vision” (Herod. 1 38); Aétyeie 
dé df Ti kal rpoc ti; “‘ you say, then, what, and on what account?” i.e., 
with what view (Plat. Hip. Min. p. 370, extr.). So, go6eicOa: mpéc re, 
“to be afraid on any account” (Soph. Trach. 1211); Savydley mpdc 
tt, ‘to wonder on any account” (Id. Ged. C. 1119); mpo¢ obdév, “ on 
no account ;”” xpo¢ tavta, “on this account,” &c. 

9. It has also, with the accusative, the meaning of “ for,” “with re- 
epect to ;” as, xadog mpd¢ Spoor, “ fair for running ;” réAeog mpo¢ dp- 
ery, “ matured for virtue.” Hence it is particularly used in compari- 
sons ; as, dmiorov TAGB0¢ Se mpdc 76 péyeOoe Tiz¢ TbAewc, “an incred- 
thle number for the size of the city,” literally, ‘tn comparison with ;” 
wept Ti cogiavy gavAove mpoc tude, “unfit for wisdom in comparison 
with you.” 

10. Ft also signifies “ according to,” “ conformable to,” “ after ;” as, 
mpog Ta Tot BabvAwviov piuara, “ according to the words of the Baby- 
lonian ;” pog tadryy tiv gyuny, “in accordance with this prediction ;” 
ob mpog Tove tuerépove Adyouc, “ not taking your words for a pattern.” 

11. The idea of direction towards some particular object is the ground- 
work also of the following phrases: opdta: mpoc dpOdv yan’ "AytAAeion 
Tagov, “‘to immolate, turning towards the lofty mound of Achilles’ tomb ;” 
CcexpiOnaay mpdg Te ’AOnvalove nal Aaxedaszoviove of “EAArver, “the . 
Greeks separated, and went over, some to the Athenians, others to the 
Lacedemonians.” 

12. It has also, with the accusative, an adverbial sense ; as, mpdc 7d 
Gedy, “cruelly; mpdc 1d xaprepdv, “violently ;? mpdc eboébecar, 
“ piously ;” smpoc Biav, “perforce ;” mpc hdovgy, “ willingly.” 

13. With numerals it denotes “ about,” “nearly ;” as, mpog reTpaxn 
siove, ‘about fou hundred ;” xpog éxarév, “nearly one hundred.” 
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‘'Yr6. 

1. The primitivé meaning of this preposition is “under,” a significa- 
sion which it often has with the genitive; as, td yijc, “under the 
earth ;”” and often it signifies “ from under ;” as, td xOovdc Hxe d6wa- 
de, “he sent it from beneath the earth into the light.” __ 

2. Like the Latin sud, it sometimes expresses proximity with a higher 
place; as, ug’ dpuaroc, “near the chariot,”’ where the reference is to 
one who is standing on the ground, with the chariot erect by his side. 
Hence, figuratively, ‘‘ below the chariot.” 

3. From the meaning of “ under’ is deduced that of ‘ by,” especially 
with passive Verbs, the reference being to something under the influence 
of which a certain act is performed or result brought about. Thus, 
érratvetabar v6 revos, “to be praised by any one ;” opayeic ia Alyio- 
Gov, “immolated by gisthus ;” aroGaveiy vx6 tevoc, “to die by the 
hands of one ;” un’ ayyédwv ropevecbat, “to go by reason of messen- 
gers ;” GeAda dr bpovrijg matpo¢ Aro elo wédovde, “ the tempest, by 
the thunder of father Jove, descends to the plain; md rév tptdgovra 
Kovecov iovrec, “having drunk hemlock by command of the thirty.” 

4. From the two meanings of “under” and “by” combined seem to 


‘have arisen such phrases as the following : tmd gopuiyywr xopederv, “Yo 


dance to the music of harps ;” t7’ avAot Kopdlety, “ to revel to the flute.” 
For here the preposition with its case appears to express, on the one 
hand, a kind of subordingtion, inasmuch as the subject of the action con- 
forms itself to the substantive which is governed by the preposition ; and, 
on the other hand, the action is effected, or at least defined, by the sub- 
stantive in the genitive, as in the construction of the passive with td 
and the genitive. 

5. Witn tHe Dative it has often the same signification as with the 
genitive, as, for example, with passives in the sense of a or ad. Thus, 
& txoxvod GroreréAeorat oot hdn, “what you promised have been now 
done by you ;” mpoorddotg guAdoceras, “he ts guarded by his attend- 
ants.” So, also, as with the genitive, dd 6apbirw xopetery, “ to dance 
to the lyre,” &c. 

6. It often, in particular, when joined with this ease, signifies “ unde~,” 
‘with the idea of subordination ; as, d76 rive elvat, “to be under one,” 
1. @., obedient to one; roceiy re bd tive, “to submit anything to any 
one,” &c. 

7. Wirh THE Accusanwe it signifies “‘ under,” “ at,” analogous to 
the Latin sub, in answer to the question “ whither?’ as, ind “VAcov HA- 
Oev, “he came beneath Ilium,” i. e., under the walls of Troy. It is 
likewise employed with this case in definitions of time ; as, x6 vote 
abrove ypévouc, * about the same time.” 
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8. Sometimes it is found with the accusative, in answer to the qués. 
tion “where?” as, obre treote olxjpara Uno yijv, “nor are there any 
chambers under ground” (Herod. 2, 127); el revag ayavro Trav vg’ Eav- 
rove, *‘ in-case they thought highly of any of those under them’ (Xen. 
Cyrop. 3, 3,6). Hence, tv’ atyac dpay rt, “to examine anything by 
the light,” i.e., under the light; with the light streaming down upon it, 
vad Ti, “in some measure,” &e. 

9. With names of places it expresses proximity, like the Latin sub, 
but refers to some elevated object. Hence, perhaps, the expression, 
O76 dixacriptoy Gyetv Tivd, “to lead a person to the tribunal ¢g judges,” 
the judges sitting on elevated seats. 


. GENERAL REMARKS ON PREPOSITIONS. 


1. Prepositions are often used as adverbs, without a case, espécially 
éy in thd Ionic and Attic poets. Thus, év 62 67 Kai Aeobiovg elde, 
§*among others, then, he took the Lestians’”’ (Herod. 3, 39); & & 6 
wuppopog Sedo oxippacg EAatvet, Aomoc ExOtotoc, woALy, “ while within 
the fiery god, in the shape of a most odious pestilence, having descended 
like a thunderbolt, ravages the city.”” Among the Attic writers mpd¢ 
especially is thus used, with the meaning of “ besides ;” as, MevéAae, 
oot d& taéde Aéyw, Jpdow te mpdc, “ Menelaus, I say these things unto 
thee, and besides I will do them” (Eurip. Orest. 615). 

2. Hence in Ionic writers they are often put twice, once without. a 
case adverbially, and again with a case or in cgmposition with a verb. 
Thus, dy 0 Odvceve rodipnter Gvictato, “up thereupon arose the sa- 
grtcious Ulysses” (Il. 23, 709); bv dé nai vy Mépugu, “in Memphis also” 
(Herod. 2, 176), &c. 

3. In composition with verbs the prepositions are always used adver- 
bially. Hence, in the older state of the language, in Homer and Herod- 
otus, i¢ is customary to find the preposition and verb separated by other 
words, and the former coming sometimes immediately after the verb ; 
as, Wuiv Gro Aotyov 4 Guivar (Il. 1, 67); Evapilov dr Evrea (Il. 12, 195) ; 
dd pév cewdtov Gieoag (Herod. 3, 36), &c. Hence, when the verb 
is to be repeated several times, after the first time the preposition only 
is often used ; amoAei réAw, and 68 rarépa (Eurip. Herc. F. ne ; 
Kata -pév Exavoay Apuuov moat, kata dé Xupddpay (Herod. 8, 33), &c 

4. In the cases mentioned under § 3 there is properly no tmesis, i. e., 
the separation of a. word used at that period of the lariguage in its com- 
pounded form ; but the prepositions at that time served really as adverbs, 
which were put either immediately before or after the verbs. At a later 
period, however, particularly in Attic, the composition became more 
firmly established, and the prepositions were considered as a part of 
the verb. In Attic writers the proper imesis is extremely rare 
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%. The prepositions are often separated, from their-case. ‘Thus, by 
yp oe ry vuxti TatTy dvaipéouac (Herod. 6, 69); especially when a 
word is repeated in two different cases; as, zap’ obx L0éAwv lOedoicg 
(Od. 5, 155), & 

6. Prepositions likewise are often put after their case; as, vey azo 
xal KAsovdcv, particularly im Ionic and Doric writers and the Attic poets. 
This takes place in the Attic prose writers only in zepi, with the geni- 
tive, of which the instances are frequent. 

7. When a preposition should stand twice with two different nouys, 
it.is often put only once by the poets, and that, too, with the second 
noun ; a8, 7 dAdc # emi y#c (Od. 12, 27); ebddue kal ovv dexate yeveg 
( Pind. Pyih. 4 16), & 


SYNTAX: 


THE ARTICLE. 

1. The article 6, 4:76, is properly a demonstrative pro- 
noun, and is used as such, in the dldef language, by Ho- 
mer, and, in imitation of him, by the later epic poets; as, 
6 yap BaoaAjt rodubetc, “for this (deity) being incensed 
against | the king ;” ta 0” drova déyecde, “ and receive this 
ransom.” 

2. But in later Greek, and especially among the prose 
writers, the article is generally employed to mark emphasis 
or distinction, and loses its demonstrative force ;* as, 6 76A- 
euocg ove dvev Kivdtvwr, 7 6é elpfvn deivdvvoc, “war ts 
not free from dangers, but. peace is without danger” (here the 
article is put on account of the opposition of war and 


"The greater part of the rules which are cgmmon to the Greek and 
Latin languages are here omitted. 
orn; But the prose u it must. be, remembered, is derived from the 
inal demonstrative force of the article. Thus, 6 méAeuog is strictly 
“t state of things called war,” and 7 sipnvn, “ that state of affairs 
termed peace.” So 6 Kipot is literally “ that well-known Cyrus.” 
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peace); 6 Kupog roAAd 80vn xateorpéparo, “ the celebra- 
ted Cyrus subdued many nations” (here the article is em 
phatic). 

3. When a proper name first occurs in prose, it is with- 
out the article (unless meant to be emphatic) ; but when it 
occurs the second time it generally has the article.' This 
is ealled the usage of renewed mention. Thus, jv Zevoday 
"AOnvaiog...... (6 pévrot Zevopey dvaxoivovrat Lwxpd- 
rea .... kal 6 Swxpdryn¢ ovubovisier aire, “ there was 
Xenophon, an Athenian .... this Xenophon, however, con- 
fers with Socrates . and he, Socrates, advises him.” 

4. But the article m must always be omitted before a proper 
name when an additional substantive, with the article, is 
subjoined to the same for nearer definition; as, Kupoc, 6 
tay Tlepoav Baotdctc, “ Cyrus, the king of the Persians ;” 
O7jnbaz, al év Borwria, “Thebes, the city in Beotia.” 

5. Every expression which does not merely indicate an 
object generally, but represents it as existing in a particular 
state or in a peculiar relation, is accompanied in Greek by 
the definite article; as, tov yépovra aldcioOac ypf, “ one 
ought to reverence an old man ;” t&v Tov Biov dyabGy pet- 
Exetv det Kal Tov dovAov, “even a slave ought to participate 

tn the good things of life.’ 

6. The article is used in prose with the ¢ demonstratives 
ovro¢ and éxsivoc, in which case the pronoun either pre- 
cedes the article or follows the substantive; as, ovroc 6 
avnp, or 6 dvip otros (not 6 ovro¢ dvip), “ this same man.” 

7. The article is also added to the possessive pronoun, 
for the purpose of giving a more precise definition. Thus, 
éudc vide is merely a “ son of mine ;” but 6 éudc uld¢ is 
“‘ my son,” who is already known from the context. 

8. Adverbial expressions become adjectives by the ac 
: . Unless the interval be so extensive a one that the mind does no 

rat recur to the individual as having been before mentioned. To 


ss owever, there are several exceptions. ~ 
2. Literally, “ the age that is old ;’” the one that is a slave" 


vd 
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cession of the article; as, of méAaz dvOpwrrot, “‘ the early 
race of men;” 6 peratd ypdvor, § the intervening time.” 

9. The neuter of the article 76 is joined also to infini- 
tives, and forms in this way a species of verbal noun ; as, 
TO mparrety, “ the doing ;” r6 Kadac Aéyety, “ the speaking 
well,”? 

.10. The article is also combined with pév and dé, and 
then has in some degree the force of a pronoun; as, of 
pév &¢ dvyny étpdmovro, of dé suetvay, “ these, indeed, 
turned themselves to flight, but those remained ;” Tove péy 
érqvet, tovg dO” éxdAacer, “the former he praised, but th 
latter he punished.” 


THE NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 

1. A verb agrees with its nominative in number and per- 
son ; as, éy@ Aéyo, “I say ;” redtTw Ta advdpe trynodoOny, 
** these two men thought ;” of Yeot KxoAdgovot, “ the gods 
punish.” TO 

2. A neuter plural, however, is generally joined with a 
singular verb ;‘ as, dorpa patveras, “ stars appear ;” ravTa 
éotiv ayabd, “ these things are good.” 

3. But when the neuter plural refers to living persons, 
the verb is often put in the plural also, because persons are 
for the most part considered separately by the mind, but 


things as forming a class.’ . Thus, td réAn tréoyovto, 


1. When a substantive is omitted, they supply-the place of substan-’ 
tives ; as, 4 avpiov, “ the morrow,” supply 7uépa ; and again, of mAn- 
ciev, “netghbours,” supply dv8pwrot. _ 

2. Sometimes the article is joined to an entire clause ; as, fay totro 
Bebaing brdpty, rote xai wept Tod Tiva TiyswpHoetat Tic Exeivoy Tpdmoy 
bEéorat oxoreiv, ‘tf this be firmly established, then will 1¢ be allowed us 
also to consider in what manner one shall punish that monarck.” 

3. So in the neuter, ra pév—ra dé, “ partly—partly,” &c. 

4. This is more obsérved by the Attics than by the older wri- 
ters in the Ionic and Doric dialects, and is frequently neglected by the 
Attics themselves. 

5. Sometimes we find even a singular verb following a masculine or 
feminine plural; as, Sve: réAAerat, \ hymns arise,” Pind. Ol. 11, 4; 
Gyeirat bupai pédewy, “ the voices of song resound,” Id. fragm. In the 
Attic writers, however, this takes place only where the verb precedes, 


+ 
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« the magistrates promised ;” toodde péy pera 'AOnvaien 
E6vn éetpdrevov, “ so many nations served along with the 
Athenians.” — | | Lo 

4. When the subject consists of several persons or things 
singly specified, and which follow the verb, the latter.often 
stands in the singular; as, ore kai év GAAatc 1éAcotv dp- 
xovrec rs Kal Onuoc, “ there are in other cities also both ma- 
gistrates and a commons.” Here, if dpyevrec stood alone, 
the verb would necessarily be elat. | | 

5. Collective nouns, on the contrary, that is, nouns sin- 


_gular which express multitude or number, have often their 


verb in the plural ;! as, 70 orpardéredov dvexydpovy, “ the 
army retired ;” TroAv yévoc dv0parwv xporvTat ToUTY, “a 
large class of men use this.” , 

6. A dual nominative is sometimes joined with a plural 
verb ;? as, Ta dé tay’ eyyiOev Aor, “ they two quickly 
drew near ;” Gudw Abyovot, “ both say.” 

7. The nominative is often omitted when the verb itself 
expresses the customary action of the subject ; as, caAmiZet, 
“ the-trumpeter sounds his trumpet,” where 6 oadAmiri¢ i8 
implied ; éxfpvze, “the herald made proclamation,” where 
6 Knpvé is implied. ; . 

8. When two or more substantives are connected by a 
conjunction, the verb which belongs to all, instead of being 
in the plural, is sometimes found to agree with one of these 
substantives, and usually with that one which is nearest to 
it; and the most important in the sentence; as, ool yap éd- 


-in which case probably the author had the whole in his mind, and ex- 


plained or defined it afterward by the substantive in the plural. Thus, 
dédoxrat gvyai, “exiles are decreed,” Eurip. Bacch. 1340. 

1. This construction occurs even in the genitive absolute; as, rod 
aroAov rAedvtwev,;, Demosth. in Mid. 465. 

2. Sometimes, on the other hand, the dual of the verb is put with the 
pluratnominative, even when-more than two persons are signified. This 
occurs chiefly in the earlier epic poets, and ‘= jot found. in the tragedians 
and prose writers. Many scholars considér the passages in question 
corrupt, or think that they must be explained otherwise. The whole 
difficulty is removed, however, by regarding the dual as originally ap 
old form of the plural, limited subsequently to the expression of two. 
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oxe vixny Zev¢ Kpovidng xai ’AréAAwy, “ for unto thee hae 
Jove, the son of Saturn, given victory, and Apollo.” 

9. Sometimes a nominative is put without a verb follow- 
ing, and is then called the nontinative absolute ; ag, éxeivor 
dé eloeAOdvtec, elnev 6 Kpitiag, “ they having entered, Crit- 
tas said.” 


7* 


THE SUBSTANTIVE AND ADJECTIVE. 

1. An adjective is often put in the neuter gender, with- 
out regard to.the gender of the substantive which stands 
with it in the sentence; ypijpa- being understood, and re- 
mains in the singular even when the substantive is in the 
plural ;' as, ovx dyafdy % woAvKopavla, “the government 
of the many is not a good thing ;” perabodAai gloi Avanpoy, 
“ changes are a sad thing.” 

2., An adjective of the masculine gender is often found 


, with a feminine noun of the dual number, and under this 


rue are also included the-pronoun, participle, and article ;* 

8, dud® tobTw TO TbAzE, “ both these cities ; dbo yuvaixe 
doitorre, “two women quarrelling ;” TO yeilpe, ‘ the two 
hands.” 

3. An adjective is often: put in a different gender from 
the substantive with which it stands, as referring to the 
person or persons implied by that substantive ;* as, diae 
réxvoy, * dear child” (I1.'22, 84), spoken of Hector; réxoc 
aétpuTovn, “ indefatigable offspring” (Il. 2, 157), spoken of 
Minerva. 

4. Hence a collective noun in the singular number, and 
of the feminine or neuter gender, is often accompanied by 
the adjective in the plural and masculine; as, &yopev TRY 

In all such constructions as these, the substantive is regarded by 
the mind as representing merely seme ne general class of things, and hence 
the adjective is put in the neuter 

ence it has been inferred set the dual of the adjective, pronoun, 
partici, and article had originally only one form, namely, the mascu- 
8, Grammarians call this synesis (otveotc), i. e., an understanding ol 


the person implied by the mobster 
2 
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GAAny irnpeciay mrAelove Kai dpuetvouc, “ we have the rest 
of the crews more numerous and skilful.” | 

5. Among the tragic writers, when a woman speaks of 
herself in the plural number, she uses the rhasculine ; and 
the masculine is also employed when a chorus of women are 
speaking of thenmelves. Thus, af mpoOvijoxovrec (Eurip.), 
where Alcestis speaks of herself; @«retp’ dxotoac (Eurip. 
Androm.), “I pitied, on having heard,” where the chorus 
speak. 

6. A substantive is often used as an adjective ;' as, yAgo- 
oay ‘EAAdéa édigate, “ he taught the Greek tongue.” 

7. The substantive is often changed into a genitive plu- 
ral ;? as, ol ygnorol tay dvOparwy, “ the worthy ones among 
men,” for of ypnotot &vOpwrot, “ worthy men.” 

8. This construction takes place also inthe singular, es- 
pecially in Attic ; as, r77v wWAeiorny tie oTpatiac (Thucyd.), | 
“the gredtest part of the army ;” Tov moAdy Tov xpdvov, 
‘a great part of the time.” 

9. An adjective in the neuter gender, without a , substan- 
tive, governs the genitive; as, péoov muépac, “ the middle 
of the day ;” técov outdov, “so great a throng.” 

10. Adjectives are very often put in the neuter singular 
and plural, with and without an article, for adverbs; as, 
mparov, “in the first place ;” Td mpwror, “ at first ;” xpv- 

pata, “ secretly ;” patdpa, “ cheerfully.” 


PRONOUNS. 


1. The noun to which the relative refers is often omitted 
in the antecedent proposition, and joined to the relative in 
the same case with it; as, ovréc éoriy, bv eldec dvdpa, 
“ this is the man whom you saw ;” obk Eyw, @rivt mLoTEVOaL 
dy dvvainny oldu, “I have no friend on whom I might rely.” 


1. This is of very ordinary occurrence in our own language ; as, s¢a~- 
water, house-dog, 

2. The substantive is here considered as-a whole, and the adjective as 
@ par 
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2. The relative often agrees with its antecedent in case, 
by what is called attraction ; as, ody roic Onoavpoic, ol¢ 
6 maTip KaTédirey, “ with the treasures which his father left 
behind ;”? dywy ard Tév TOAEwr, OV Emetoe, OTpaTIdy, © 
“leading a body of troops ‘rom the cities which he had per- 
suaded.” 

3. If, in this attraction, the word to which the relative 
refers be a. demonstrative pronoun, this pronoun is generally | 

_ omitted, and the relative takes its ease; as, ody ol¢ pdd- 
tora dtdeic, “with those whom you most love,” for ody tov- 
“Tole ov¢ pdALoTa ptAzic. | 
4. Sometimes the antecedent takes the case of the rela- 
tive ; as, dAAov obk olda, ov dv tevyea dbw, “I know not 
any other those arms I may put on.” 
5. The nominative of the personal pronoun ts usually 
omitted with the personal terminations of verbs, as in 
Latin, except where there is an emphasis; as, GAAG Tav- 
Tw¢ Kal od diet airy, “ but you, by all means, shall even 
see her.” | 
6. The possessive pronouns are only employed when an 
emphasis is required ; in all other cases the personal pro- 
nouns are used in their stead; as, maT7p pov, “ our fa- 
ther” (literally, “the father of us”); but marjp suérepoc, 
“‘ our own father.” | . 
'Y. A substantive is,sometimes put in the genitive, as in 
apposition with another genitive implied in a possessive 
pronoun ;' as, éxxdwere népad rév ye ody SpOadudy Tov 
mptabews, “ may a raven strike out the eye of you the ambas- 
sador.” | . 
8. The possessive pronoun is sometimes used objec- 
tively ;* as, od¢ m600¢, not “ thy regret,” but “regret for 
1. So in Latin, mea ipséus causa, where ipsius is in apposition with 
the genitive implied in mea. So, also, nomen meum absenits, meas pra- 
sentis preces” (Cic. Planc. 10, 26). 

2. This is called by the older grammarians the passive use of the pos. 
sessive. Consult Ruddiman, Instit. G. L. ed. Stallb. vol. ii., p, 50. 
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thee ;” trauad vovderqpara, “the lessons which thou givest 
me. ” 

9. The pronoun avré¢ is often used after ordinal num- 
bers, to show that one person with several others, whose 
number is less by one than the number mentioned, has done 
something ; as, KopsvOiwy otparryos av ZevoxdActdne, 
nméurrroc abtéc, “ Xenoclides was leader of the Corinthians 
along with four others.” 

10. The demonstrative pronouns obro¢ and 8de are gen- 
erally distinguished in this way, that ovro¢ refers to what 
-immediately precedes, and 5d to what immediately fol- 
lows. Thus, réutbaca 7) Touvpig xnpvea Edeye tdde, 
“ Tomyris, having sent a herald, announced as follows ;” 
tavta dé dxovoag elme, “having heard these things, he 
said.” 

11. The demonstrative pronouns. are often used instead 
of the adverbs “here” and “ there ;” as, GAA’ 70” dnadar 
éx dduwyv EexeT at, “‘ but here comes a maidservant out of the 
mansion ;” avTat yap, avTat mAnatov Spaoxovot How “for 
there, there, they are leaping near me.’ 

12. The reflexive pronoun éavTov is sometimes used for 
the other reflexiye pronouns of the first and second per- 
sons ;' as, del quac dvepéoOar éavrodc, “it behooves us to 
ask our own selves ;” el 0’ Ernripwe pobpov tiv abtij¢ oloBa, 
“but if you truly know your own fate.” : 


- 
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1. The verbs ‘elys and ytyvouar, denoting possession, 
property, part, or duty, require the genitive ; as, Tovro Td 
nedlov nv pév Tote TOY Xopaoplwy, “this same plain be- 
longed formerly to the Chorasmtans ;” roAAjc dvoiac éori 


I. Some accompanyi ing gesture must be supposed, that may serve to 
express the reference of the pronoun. 

2. The fundamental idea of the genitiye is that of separation or ab- 
straction, of going forth, from, or out u-of anything. 


we 
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Onpaobar xevd, “it is the part of great folly to hunt after 


vain things.” 


2. The genitive is used with verbs of all kinds, even 


with those which govern an accusative, when the action 
does not refer to the whole object, but only to a part; as, 
émrjoar Kpe@y, “to roast some flesh;” Erepov tie yie, 
“‘ they laid waste a part of the country ;” mapoltac tig 30- 
oac, “ having opened the door a little.” | 

3. On the general principle of reference to a part, the 
genitive is put with verbs that denote “ to take hold of,” “ to 
touch,” and also with their opposites, “ to let go,” “ to loose,” 
&c.; as, EAdbovto tie Gavne, “ they took hold of his gir- 
dle ;” el tec bpdy dedtdc BobAerar tHe epic drpacbac, “ tf 
any one of you wishes to touth my right hand ;” +700" Exov- 
oa tratdd¢ ob peOjoopat, * I will not willingly let go of this 
my child.” | 

4, On the same principle of a part, the genitive is put 
with the verbs pupvioney, “ to remind ;” peuvijoOa, “ to 
remember ;” AavOdvec@at, “to forget,” because remember- 
ing and forgetting refer always to particular properties and 
circumstances only, and therefore to parts of the whole. 
Thus, diAwy kai napdvTwv cai dnévtwv péurnoo, “ rem 
member friends both when present and absent ;” obdé rére 
émAhoouas astov, “ even then I will not forget him.” 

5. The genitive is also put with the verbs “to begin,” 
such as dpyerv, dpyeoOa, indpyery, &c., because here 
also the reference is only to a part, that is, the commence- 
ment of an action; as, dpyere ddixiac, “ begin injustice ;” 
innptay tHg éAevOeplag dndoy tH 'EAAGG, “ they made a 
beginning of freedom for all Greece.” 

G. Verbs signifying the operations of the senses, such.as 
“ to hear,” “ to feel,” “to smell,” and the like, but not those 
denoting “to see,” require the genitive ;' verbs signifying 


1. The genitive is put with these verbs only of the object which pro- 
duces the Sing perceived, or of an occurrence of which we perceive only 
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“to see” take the accusative.. Thus, mayvrTog BactAede 
duovter, “a king hears everything ;” 56w wbpov, “ I smell of 
mytth” 

7. Adverbs of place and time require the genitive, be- 
cause the adverb denotes a single point only, but the sub 
joined definition of place and time designates. the whole , 
as, TavTaxyov yic, “ everywhere on earth ;” Ge TH Nuépac 
“‘ late in the day.” . . 

8. Time when, that is, part of time, is put in the genitive ; 
as, Uépove TE Kal yEtpavoc, “ tn both summer and winter.” 

9. The material of which anything is made is put in the 
genitive, the thing made being a single object, but the sub- 
joined definition denoting an entire class or kind of materi- 
als, part of which go to compose that object; as, rv di¢- 
pov éroinoev loyupaév EvAwy, “ he made the chariot of strong 
wood.” 

10. The superlative degree is also followed by a geni- 
tive, this genitive marking the entire class, of which the 
superlative indicates the most prominent as a part or parts ; 
as, EyO.oroc rdvTwr, “ most hated of all;” dproror Tpdwy, 
bravest of the Trojans.” a 

11. Hence the genitive is put also with verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs, which are either derived from superlatives, or 
in which merely the idea of preferableness is gmplied ; as, 
éxaAddtoteteto TacGy yuvatkay, “ she was the handsomest 


single parts. The thing perceived, on the contrary, stands in the accu- 
sative. Hence, for the various construction of these verbs, the following 
rules obtain: 1. If the person alone is named, this stands in the genitive. 
2. If both person and thing are named, the person stands in the genitive 
and the thing in the accusative ; as, rotro Lwxpdrove jxovoa. 3. It 
the thing alone is named, the question then is, whether this is conceived 
as a simple part which I comprehend with my senses, or as a compound 
whole of which single parts only are perceived ; in the first case the ac- 
cusative stands, in ghe second the genitive ; as, o¢ goOero Ta yryvduevea, 
“when he perceived what was taking place.”” On the contrary, always 
aicbdvecbat xpavyjc, Sopv6ov, &c., because one can only perceive indi- 
cations of the noise, In like manner, dxoverv dixne, ‘to hear a suit 3" 
ivecOas émibovaic, * to perceive a plot ;” but Evvievar ra Acyousva, 
“* to comprehend or underatand what is said ” mee 
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of all women ;” dtanpereic Svntaéy, “ conspicuous among 
mortals ;” &&éywo tavTwy, “in a manner surpassing all.” 

12. To words of all kinds other words are added in the 
genitive, which show the respect in which the sense of 
these words must be taken; and, in this case, the geni- 
tive properly signifies “ with regard to,” or ‘in respect of ;” 
as, DAne mae 6 Tém0¢ Eyer; “ how is the place with regard 
to timber?” ovyyvépov tév dvOpertvor duaprnudtrav, , 
“ forgwing with respect to human errors ;” Tr6ppw THe HALk- 
lac, “ far advanced in years” (properly, “‘ far advanced with 
respect to years”). . 

13. Hence all words expressing ideas of relation, which 
are not complete without the addition of another word as 
the object of that relation, take this object in the genitive : 
and to this rule belong in particular the adjectives “ expe- 
rienced, ignorant, desirous,” and the like, as also the verbs 
“‘to concern one’s self, to neglect, to consider, to reflect, 
to be desirous,” &c. Thus, éurretpoc candy, “ experienced 
in evils ;” dradetbroc dperiic, “uninstructed in virtue 3" tov 
kotvov ayaSov émipedsio@at, “ to take care of the common 
good ;” peydAwy érrtOvpeiv, “ to desire great things.” _ 

14. Words signifying plenty or want are followed by a 
genitive, because the term,which expresses of what any- 
thing is full or empty,indicates the respect in which the 
signification of the governing word is taken; as, peord: 
nancy, “full of evils 3" Epnuocg pidwy, “ destitute of 
friends ;” rAnoOjvat vécov, “to be full of sickness ;” 
deioGat olxerGy, “ to be in want of inhabitants.” 

15. The comparative degree is-followed by a genitive, 
because this genitive indicates the respect in which the 
comparative is to be taken; as, peiSwy natpéc, “ greater 
than a father,” which properly means, “ greater with respect 
to a father.” . 


~~ 


1. Hence appears to have arisen the rule found in most grammars, 
that adjectives compounded with 4 Prvaivee govern the genitive. But 
.4 privative eannot well determine the use of either the genitive or any 


other case. 
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16. All words derived from comparatives, or which in- 
volve a comparison, are followed by the genitive; as, 7T- 
tacOal tivoc, “to be defeated by any one” (literally, “ to be 
less than any one”) ; torepaios tio payne, “ after the bat- 
tle ;” mrepryéveoOat tov BaotAéwe, “ to prove supertor to the 
king ;” dedtepog ovdevdc, “ second to no one.” 

17. All verbs that are equivalent in meaning to a noun 
and verb, and especially those in which the idea of ruling 
18 implied, are followed by a genitive ; as, dvdocey TOV 
M7jjdwy, “ to reign over the Medes” (equivalent to dvak elvas 
-av Midwv); apyey dv0parwy, “ to rule over men” (equiv- 
alent to dpywy sivat dvOp@rwy) ; and, in the same manner, 
_kuptedery for Kiptoc elvat; tupavvedvety for tépavvoc elvas, 
&c. 

18. Words indicating value or worth require the genitive ; 
as, Epdet troAA@y dita, “he performs actions equivalent to 
those of many;” latpoc¢ TOAAGiy dyvrditos, “a physician 

equal in value to many men.” 

19. All verbs denoting “to buy,” “to sell,” “to ex- 
change,” &c., are followed by a genitive ; as, @vovrras 
Ta¢ yuvaixac ypnudtwy Todd, “ they purchase their wives 
for much money ;” ém@Aovy rrodAdov Toi¢g dAAotc, “they sold 
for a large sum to the rest.” 

20. All verbs denoting “ to accuse,” “‘ to criminate,” &c., 
are followed by a genitive ;* as, ypdg@oua: oe dovov, “ I ac- 
cuse you of murder ;” SisEouat ae detAlac, “ I will prosecute 
you for cowardice.” 

21. The genitive often stands alone in oxclamations, 
with and without an interjection, as indicating the cause 
from which the feeling in question originates; as, "Q. Zev 
_ Baotled the Aerrérnros THY dpevdy ' “ Oh supreme Jove, 
the acuteness of his intellect” *AtroAAov, row yaophuaroc! 
“ Apollo, what @ pair of jaws I” 


- 1. The genitive here denotes the object of the action. For this same 
reson Evexa and bxép gever the genitive. 
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1. The dative stands in answer to the questions to whom 
or what? for whom or what? to whose advantage? to whose 
disadvantage ? as, dwxd oot Td BibALov, “ I gave the took 
to thee ;” ErreoOE pot, & traidec, “ follow me, my children ;” 
‘tiTaTT@ Got TOUTO, * I enjotn this upen you ;” Yeoic dpéo- 
cet, ‘he pleases the gods ;” pidog éxelva, “a friend to him ;” 
tyalov rq 7r6Aet, “ good for the state.” 

2. Words which express the idea of approach, meeting, 
mion, OF connexion, as well as all verbs implying an action 
vhich cannot be accomplished without approach to the ob- 

oct, as, to assoctate, to speak, to converse, to pray, to dis- 
pute, to contend, to vie, to be attentive, and the like, are 
joined with the dative; as, dp@ zuiv Bapbdpove mpootdr- 
tac, “ I see barbarians approaching us ;” » Epice Toi¢ ‘you- 
evowy, “contend not with your parents ;” evyovrat mace 
Beoic, “ they pray to all the gods.” po 

3. Verbs to rebuke, to blame, to reproach, to envy, to be 
angry, take the dative of the person ; as, éuol Aocdophaerat, 
“he will reprove me ;” uéupopat tote dpyety BovAouévore, 
“I blame those who wish to rule ;” ob POoveite TovTH, “ envy 
not this man;” tl yaderaivetc TQ Depdroevte ; “ why art 
thou angry atthe attendant ?” ” 

4. Words implying equality, resemblance, suitableness, 
or the contrary, have the dative case ; as, looc roi¢ loyv- 

paic, “ equal to the powerful ;” Eotxac dovA®, “ you resemble 
a siqve ;” dviuoue TO Tarpl, “ unkke his father.” — 

5. In like manner, the dative stands also with 6 atréc, 
because it expresses perfect equality; as, év T@ avTo 
Kivdove Toic pavdordrae, “in the same danger with the 
worst ;’ Toic abtoig Kip SrrAoic, “ in the same arms with 
Cyrus.” ) 

1. The dative serves to designate the more remote object, that is, it 
designates the object which merely participates in an operation, without 


being immediately affected by-it, or in which the effect or consequence of 
an action is shown. x 


~/ 
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6. The means by which, and the instrument with which, 
a thing is accomplished, aré both put ia the dative, since - 
this case also serves .in Greek to indicate all definitions 
that are mentioned incidentally and secondarily to the main 
object ;' as, toly ép6aApoiy dpGpev, “ we see with the two 
eyes ;” ol troAéucot E6aAAov AlGotc, Kai Enatoy payalpaie, 
“ the enemy threw with stones and struck with swor 

7. The motive and cause are put tthe dative, and hence 
the verbe “ to rejoice,” “to be delighted,” “to be grieved,” 
é&c., govern the object by which the feeling is occasioned 
in the dative ; as, P66m drnAOov, “ they departed through 
fear ;” aot yaipovowy, “ they delight in thee ;” AvmotpcOa 
Touro, “ we are grieved by these things.” 

8. The manner and wey in which a thing takes place are- 
put in the dativ@; as, Gia ele ri olxiay elogaor, “ they 
entered into the house by force ;” mdvra dtetétaxTo péTPW 
kai té6m@, “all things were arranged by measure and by 
place.” 

9. The period of time at which a thing takes place, or 
during which a thing continues or exists, is‘put in the da- 
tive ; a8, TEE TH vuKTl, “ on this very night ;” tpic évinn- 
cay TavTy THY TEpa, “they conquered thrice during this 
same day.” 

-10. The verb elz/, when put for Eve, ‘to have,” governs 
the dative ; a8, boots ovK id apyrpor, “as many as had not 
money.” 

11. An impersonal verb governs the dative; as, E~coré 
poe arrévat, “it ts lawful for me to depart.” 

12. Neuter adjectives in réov govern the person in the 
dative, and the thing in the case of the verb from which 
they are derived; as, robra rro:nréoy éori por, “ I must do 
this ;” tovrov dmipedgréov goriv tpiv, “ you must take care 
of this.” 


a Hence the verb xpiioGas, to use,” to make use of,” takes the 
VC. . ; . 
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1, A verb signifying actively governs the accusative ; as, 
ol *EAAnves Evixnoay rove Tépoac, “ the Greeks conquered 
the Persians.” 

2. Other verbs also, which in Latin frequently take the 
object in the dative, or are connected with it by a preposi- 
. tion, require in Greek the accusative ; such as verbs signi- ‘ 
fying “‘ to benefit,” “ to injure,” and, in general, all which de- 
note an action tending to the advantage or disadvantage of 
a@ person ;’ as, GpéAnae Tode ovvdyTac, “ he benefited those 
who associated uith him ;” 6 kodAakevwy tov¢ didove BAdr- 
tet, “he that flatters injures his friends ;” TiyswpovvtT¢es Tove 
ddixove, “ they punish the unjust.” 

3. The accusative also occurs in Greek with iftransitive 
verbs, when the object which receives the action contained 
in the verb is definitely assigned, as in verbs signifying “ to 
go,” “ to come,” “ to reach,” “ to arrive at,” &c. Thus, r7y 
vnoov ddlkero, “he came to the island ;” tropevecOar dddr, 
“ to go upon a journey.” 

4. Every verb may take an accusative of a cognate noun; 
as, kevdvvevow TovToy Klydvvoy, “ I will encounter this dan- 
ger ;” noOévncay tatthy dobéveray, “ they were sick with 
this sickness ;” énipéAovras naoav éripédciay, “ they exer- 
cise all care ;” néAguov TrroAcunooper, we will wage war.” 

5. Many verbs, the action of which admits of more than 
one object, without determining the nearest, have in Greek 
a double accusative, namely, the accusative of the person 
and the accusative of the thing. To these belong verbs 

signifying “to do good or evil to one,” “ta speak good or evil 
of one,” “to ask,” “to demand,” “ to teach,” “to put on or 
off,” “ to take away,” “to deprive,” “ to conceal,” &c. ; as, 


1. The verb Avocredeiv, “to be of use to,” always takes the dative ; 
on the contrary, the occurrence of GgeAety with the dative is rare, and 
confined to the poets ; as, Soph. Aniig. 558, Gore roi¢ Havovoiw Oge- 
Asiv 
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kana TroAAG Lopye Tpdac, “ he has done many evils to the 
Trojans ;” dya0a eirev above, “he said good things of 
them ;” elpero dnavrac Tov raida, “he asked all about his 
son ;” tovg pabnrac édidagze owdpootyyy, “he taught hts 
disciples continence.” 

6. Verbs governing two accusatives in the active retain 
one im the passive, namely, the accusative of the thing ; as, 
oxirrpoy ride Te drroovAarat, “ he ts despoiled of his scep- 
tre and honours ;” ératdeb0n povoirny Kai pntopiKhy, * he 
was taught music and rhetoric.” 

7. When, in addition to the whole object, which receives 
the action of the verb, particular specification is also madé 
ef a part, in which this action is principally shown, both 
the whole and part stand, especially with the poets, as 
proximate objects in the accusative ; as, py idvta Bade 
ornGoc, “he wounded him, as he came on, in the breast ;” Tp6- 
foc UmTnAGE yvia Exaoroy, * trembling came upon each one 
in his limbs beneath.” 

8. Since the accusative serves always to designate the 
object upon which an action immediately passes, it fre- 
quently stands also with intransitive verbs and adjectives 
containing a general expression, and indicates the part or 
more definite object to which this expression must be prin- 
cipally referred. This is called the accusative of nearer 
definition, and is to be expressed in English by different 
prepositions, especially by in, as to, with respect to.' Thus, 
Tov OadKTuAoY dAyo TovToy, “I feel a pain in this finger ;? 
rédac aKds ’AytAdedc, “ Achilles swift as to his feet ;” Xv- 
od0¢ Yv tiv marpida, “he was a Syrian as to his native 
country ;” +d dévdpov nevrijkovta Today tort +d inboc, 
“ the tree is fifty feet in height. ” 

9. Time how long is put in the accusative; as, dcov ypé- 


v 


" vow dv réAeuoc 4, “ for as long atime as there may be war;” 


1. It is generally assumed that «ard, or some other preposition, is um 
deistood in such constructions, but this is not correct. 
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nal yOé¢ 62 Kat tpirny huépay 7d abrd tovTo Exparroy, 
“ they did this same thing during both yesterday and the day 
previous.” 

10. Distance and space are put in the accusative; as, 
dréxver 6xTa huep@y Sdov ard BabvAduos, “ it is distant a 
journey of eight days from Babylon.” ; 


VERBS PASSIVE. 
1. Verbs of a passive signification are followed in Greek 
by a genitive, governed by im6, dr6, éx, mapa, or Tp6c 4 


as, 6 vovc trod olvov ‘Sapbeiperas, “ the understanding is | 


impaired by wine ;” dAAat yrepat dd’ ékdorwr éAéyovro, 
“< other opinions were expressed by each.” 

2. The dative, however, is sometimes employed by the 
poets instead of the genitive; as, ANAAgi éddun, “ he was 
subdued by Achilles.” 

3. The dative is very frequently put with the perfect 
passive of verbs, whose perfect active is not much used ; 
as, TavTa, AéAEKTat piv, “ these things have been said by 
us.” for AéAoya Tavra. 


INFINITIVE. 

1. The infinitive mood is used to express the cause o1 
end of an action ; as, SéAw ddey, “ I wish to sing.” - 

2. The infinitive, with the neuter of the article prefixed, 
is used as a species of verbal noun ; and very frequently 
the article is thus appended to an entire clause, of* which 
the infinitive forms a part; as, Td Aveuw, “ the loosening ; ” 
TO Every ypnpata, “ the having money.” 

3. The infinitive in Greek is governed .by adjectives, 
and denotes the respect in which the idea of the adjective 
is to be applied ;' as, ixavot réprety patvovrat, “ they ap- 
pear calculated to delight ”” ob detvdg éort re eyes, Gad’ ad- 
facere. In prose, foweven the gerund with @ preposition must. be ew: 


ployed ; as, sdoneus ad delecta ly &c. 
2 
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i 
dvarog ovyay, “ he is not able in speaking, but unable to keep 
silent. ” 

. The infinitive is used with ®ore, more rarely with ae, 
to oxprese the consequence of an event indicated by the 
leading verb ; as, ptAoriysétatog jv 6 Kupoc, ote ndvTa 
tropeivas Tov ématveiobar Evexa, “ Cyrus was very ambi- 
tious, so as to endure all things for the sake of being praised.” 

5. The infinitive is frequently used, in short intermediate 
propositions, sometimes with, sometimes without @¢, to in- 
dicate an aim, or else to qualify what precedes; as, we 
Eroc elrreiv, “ so to speak;” drAdcg elmeiv, “ to speak plain- 
ly;” Sc0ov éué eldévar, “as far as I know;” éuot doxsiv, 
“as appears to me.” 

6. The nominative, and not the accusative, is put with 
the infinitive whenever the reference is to the same per- 
son that forms the subject of the leading verb ;' as, Eac- 
xey sivat Atéc vidc, “he said he was the son of Jupiter ;” 
Emetoa avrove elvar Sedc, “I persuaded | them that I was a 
god.” 

7. The genitive and dative sometimes follow the infini- 
tive by a species of attraction; as, édéovro abtov elvat 
mpoOipov, “ they besought him to be zealous ;” dd¢ pot dav- 
qvat di, “ grant unto me to appear worthy.” 

8. The infinitive elva:, with and without an article, is 
put absolutely with adjectives, adverbs, or prepositions, 
with their case; as, éx@v elvat, “willingly ;” rd cduray 
elvat, “ generally ;” 76 pév Thuepov elvas, * to-day at least ;” 
TO kata “TovTo elvat, “ with respect to this.” 

9. The infinitive is frequently. put for the imperative, 
particularly in, the poets ;? as, Yapowy voy, Aréundec, én? 
Tpoeoot padyeobar, “ taking courage, now, oh Diomede, fight 

1. The accusative, however, is joined with such infinitives whenever 
emphasis is required; as, Kpoicoc tvoutle éwirov elvat mavtov bA6i0- 
tatov, “ Cresus thought that he himself was the happiest of all men” 
(Herod. 1, 34). 


2. Some understand, but without any necossity, 8 an ellipsis of some 
verb, such as dpa or 866, i in such constructions. 
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against the Trojans ;” odoxey Mukivac dpa, “ say that 
thou seest Mycene.” . 

10. The infinitive of the present, future, and aorists, but 
more particularly of the future, when preceded by the verb 
péAAw, expresses the future, and answers to the future par- 
ticiple active in Latin with the verb sum; as, uéAAw ypd- 
gecv, “I am about -to write” (seripturus sum); pedAAnjow 
yeapey, “ I will be about to write” (scripturus ero); éuéa- 
Anoa ypaery, “I was about to write” (scripturus fui). — 


PARTICIPLE. | 
1. The participle is put after a verb, and in the nomina- 
tive case, when the reference is to some state as existing 
at the time on the part of the subject, or to some action as 
being performed by it.' Thus, olda Sv7qri¢ dv, “I know 
that I am a mortal ;” galverat 6 vouoc jude BAdrTwr, “ the 
law appears to be injuring us ;” mavoaobe ddtxovyrec, “ cease 
acting wrongfully.” | 
2. If, however, the subject belonging to the participle. 
stands with the principal verb as a proximate object in the 
accusative, the participle also stands in the accusative ; as, 
ol ’AOnvaio Exavoay abtov orparnyovvTa, “ the Athenians 
caused him to cease being a commander ;” od¢ av dpa Ta 
aya0a trovovvtac, “ whomsoever I may see doing the things 
that are good.” ST 
3. If the subject belonging to the participle stands with 
the principal verb as the remote object in the genitive or 
dative, the participle, in like manner, takes the genitive or 
dative ;? as, goOdunv abTav olouévwy elvat copwrdtuy, * I 
perceived that they fancied themselves very wise ;” ovdérore 
1. This again is a species of attraction, and proceeds, as in other 
the c 


cases, from ircumstance of a dependant proposition having no sub- 
ject of its own. . 

2. When a reflexive pronoun stands with the verb, the participle can 
be put in either of two cases, according as it is referred to the subject 
contained in the verb or pronoun; as, otvorda Euavr@ cogoc oy, “Tam 
conscious to myself of being. wise; cavt@ ovygders adixobyTi, “ you 
were conscious to yourself of acting wrongfully.” 
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werenéAnoé pot oryfoartt, “I never repented of having been 
silent.” . | 

4, The verb “ to be ashamed” takes the participle when 
the action of which one is ashamed is performed ; the in- 
finitive when the action is declined through shame ; as, 
aloyivopnat trovhoac, “ I am ashamed to have done it ;” alo- 
xivouat Encobar, “ I am ashamed to ask.” 

5. The verbs “to commence,” “ to begin,” take the parti- 
ciple when the assigned state has already begun to take 
place ; the infinitive when it is just about to take place ; as, 
6 xeady ipiaro yevopuevoc, “ the winter was come on ;” 6 
“Ela hoyeto ylyveocBat, “ the winter was beginning to come 
- on” (i. e., it approached, but was not yet arrived). 

6. The verbs “to hear” and “to learn” take the parti- 
ciple when a fact is adduced which we perceive with our 
own ears; the infinitive when something is assigned which 
we hear from the narration of others ; as, 7jKovoa rdv An- 
uoobévn Aéyorvra, “ I heard Demosthenes speak ;” axovw Tov 
Annootevn Aeyery, “ I hear (i. e,, 1am told) that Demosthe- 

nes says.” | . 
' 9, The verb ¢afvecOar takes the participle in the signi- 
fication “‘ to be evident,” “to be manifest ;” but the infinitive 
in the signification ‘to seem,” “to have the appearance ;” 
xs, Epalvero kAaley, “he was just as though he wept ;” éd- 
aiveto tdaiwv, “ he evidently wept.” 

8. Verbs signifying “to declare,” “to announce,” “to 
show,” take the participle when something is announced or 
shown as a fact; but the infinitive when it is assigned 
that something may og is said to be. Thus, dm7yyéAdero 
Tloridaca troALopxovpévn, “ Potidea was announced to beina 
state of siege” (when it is certain that it is besieged) ; dz- 
nyyédAcro Toridata troAtopretobat, ‘ Potidea was reported 
fo be in a state of siege” (when intelligence is given merely 
resting on report). 

9. To some verbs which merely express subordinate 
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definitions of an action, the Greeks add the participle of the 
verb which expresses the principal action. Such verbs 
are TYyYdva, AarOdve, POdvw, dsaredAéw, &c., which, in 
translation, are. sometimes rendered by adverbs.’ Thus, 
Eruyoy mrapéyrec, “ they chanced to be present ;” EAabev eb- 
epyet@y, “he conferred kindnesses secretly 3” p0dvet nowy, 
“‘ he does it before another ;” duaretédcca peiywy, “I have 
always avoided.” 

10. The participle in intermediate propositions is either - 
explanatory, and is then expressed by. the relative who, 
which ; or, 2. it denotes relations of time, and is expressed | 
by the English particles when, while, after, &c.; or, 3. it | 
denotes relations of cause, like the particles pecause, since, 
as; or, 4. it expresses condition, like the particles 1/, al- 
though. Thus, yadendv tort Aéyety npdg yaorépa, ea | 
ove Eyovoay, “it is a difficult thing to speak to a stomach: , 
which has no ears ;” ddévatov noAAd Texvausvoy dvGperrov | 
névrTa Kadwg rolsty, “ it is impossible for a man when try- 
tng many things to do all well ;” détxei Xwxpdrye ob voul- 
Cw Yeodve elvaz, “ Socrates violates the laws, because he does 
not think that there are any gods ;” dévdpa pév tunOévra | 
taxyéwe gierat, “ trees, although lopped of their branches, 
quickly grow again.” | oe 

11. A participle and verb are to be translated as two 
verbs with the copulative conjunction; as, T7v olxiay tpt 
duevoc amjAde, “ he bought the house and depa®ed.” 
12. A participle, with a substantive, .&c., whose case 
depends on no other word, is put in the genitive absolute ;* 


1. With a participle rvyydvw signifies forte ; Aavfave, clam or tmpru- 
dens ; and ¢6avu, pre. ‘The primitive meaning of ¢0dvw 18 “ to get be- 
forehand,” “to get the start of.” The verb rvyyavw is often used in 
the manner indicated by the rule, when it is impossible to be expressed 
in translation. For the Greeks, in order to designate the absence of hu- 
man intention and will, very frequently join it with those verbs also which, 
without it, express a mere occurrence of nature or of chance; as, Ervye 
Savor, “ he was dead ;” tvyydvovoy Exovrec, “ they have.” , 

2. If a longer histerical period is to be assigned by this genitive, the 
preposition éi is usually added ; as, éx? Kipov BactAetovroc, “ under 
she reign of Cyrus,” i. e., as long as Cyrus reigned. 
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as, éxe(vou eltrévroc, tévrec eotywy, “he having spoken, all 
were silent.” 

13. As the dative also is frequently used in Greek for 
lefinitions of time, and to assign the cause, datives absolute 
also occur, though much more rarely than the genitive ;' 
as, TepiidvTe T@ éveavT@, “as the year came to a close ;” 
elpyduevore abroig rng Yadacanc, “ they being cut off from 
the sea.” -- 

14. Accusatives absolute stand in Greek only in those 
cases where, in relating another’s actions, the narrator as- 
signs by conjecture the motive which influenced the agent. 
The participle is then accompanied by the particles oc 
Gre, Garep, oy ae &v, and the use of the accusative must 
be explained elliptically, as dependant upon a verb “ to 
suppose,” “ to belteve,” “ to imagine,” which is indicated in 
the particles we, -é&c. ; as, qUyeTo TPdC TOvG Veore. aTAGC 
tayaba did6vat, we Tove Beodvc KdAdora eidérac, dtrota 
dyabd tori, “he prayed the gods simply to give him the 
things that were good, since (in his belief) the gods know 
best what things are good.” . | 

15. If inan intermediate proposition one of the relations, 
which are otherwise designated by genitives absolute, is to 
be expressed by the participle of an impersonal verb, this 
participle then stands in its absolute form, as a nominative 
absolute. Thus, did ri péveic, é2dov dmévar ; “ why do you 
remain, when it ts allowed you to depart?” 6 0’ éud¢ naic 
Baddy, obdéy déov, katabdAdAe Tov dpKrov, “ but my son, 
having thrawn, what ought not to have been done, strikes down 
the bear.” 

1, Care must, ‘however, be taken not to consider passages of ancient 


authors as proofs of this usage, where the dative can by any means te 
explained in a dependant sense. ; 

2. The nominative absolute is also used in impersonal phrases formed 
with éoré and a neuter adjective, where a participial construction enters ; 
as, dixatov dy, “it being just ;” ddbvarov dv, “as it is impossible” 
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1. Prosopy (npoo@dia), in its common acceptation at the 
present day, treats of the quantity of syllables, or the time 
occupied in pronouncing them. — 

2. In the ancient grammarians, tpoowdia applies also to 
accent and breathings. _ ; 

3. The vowels e and o are short by nature; 1 and & are 
long by nature; and a, ¢, v, are termed doubiful. 

4. When a vowel is said to bé short by nature, the mean- 
ing is, that it is short by its natural pronunciation, being ~ 

.equivalent merely to one short time. On the other hand 
a vowel. long by nature is long by its natural pronunciation, 
being equal to two short times. Thus 7 is equivalent to e¢, 
and «) to oo. 

5. Hence it follows, that the short vowel ¢ has 7 for its 
corresponding long one; and the short vowel o, in like 
manner, has w for its long. But in the ‘case of a, t, v, there 
is no. distinct mark or letter by which the eye can tell at 
the instant, whether these vowels are long or short, and 
hence they are called doubtful. 

6. It must be carefully borne in mind, however, that, by 
actual usage, every syllable in any particular case always 
has a definite quantity, either long or short; and that, when 
we speak of doubtful syllables, we do not mean that they 
have anything doubtful in their nature, or wavering between 
long and short as regards the same word ; but only that they 
have no corresponding long or short marks by which the 
eye can detect their quantity at a glance. 


I. For a more en 1 view of this subject, consult the author’s larger 
@ork on Greck Pro 
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7. The quantity of syllables is determined by various 
methods : 
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1. A short or doubtful vowel before two consonants or a 
double letter is almost always long; as, oTEAAw, Supa, av 
TaYW, TpdTréla, data, Otrba. 

2. These two consonants may belong to the same word 
with the vowel; as, éo7vepoc, or one of them may belong 
to the same word, and the other to the succeeding word ; 
as, TOY d60Ev ye, Bed Siyarép Acéc, or both may be found 
at the beginning of the following word ; as, dvdpa Sunrov 
Eovra. 

3. In scanning the dramatic otiters, the following excep- 
tions to this rule of position must be carefully noted. 

I. A short vowel before a soft mute (7, «, T), or an as- 
pirate (¢, v, 0) followed by a liquid, is much rather 
left short than lengthened by the Attic poets. | 

II. A short vowel before a middle mute (G, y, 9), followed 
by p, is short in the comic writers, but in 1 tragedy i is 
mostly long. 

III. A short vowel before a middle mute, followed by 
any liquid except p, is almost always long. In Eurip- 
ides such syllables are always long; but in schylus, 
Sophocles, and Aristophanes, they are sometimes short. 

iV. The tragic writers occasionally leave a vowel short 
before the two liquids pv. 

4. The epic writers, such as Homer, &c. , mostly avoid 
the shortening of syllables before a mute and liquid, and 
employ it chiefly when the word cannot in any other man- 
ner be adapted to the measure. Thus, in the case of such 
forms as ZdkvvOoc, ZéAera, Exduavdpoc, onérrapvoy, &c., a 
preceding short vowel in another word remains short, not 
withstanding the double consonant Z and the two mutes ox 
following immediately after. 
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1. One vowel before another or before a diphthong is 
generally short, unless lengthened by poetic license or 
some other peculiar cause ; as, dyAd6éc¢, Aépioc. 

2. But the Greek poets, especially the epic, often lengthen 
vowels, even when another follows, by the aid of the arsis ; 
and this takes place not only in doubtful vowels, but also 
in those which are naturally short. 

3. By arsis, which is called by some cesura, is meant the 
stress of the voice that is brought to bear upon a particular 
syllable in each foot during the reciting of a line. In the 
dactyl it falls on the first syllable; in the iambus on the 
last; and in the trochee again on the first ; its place being 
regulated by the long syllable. 

4. The spondee leaves the place of the arsis undeter- 
mined ; .and this becomes settled only by the nature of the 
verse in which the spondee is employed. Thus, in dactylic 
and trochaic measure, the arsis falls on the first syllable of 
the spondee ; but in iambic on the last. 

5. The following are instances of lengthening by arsis. 
Thus, disc (Od. 9, 425); xara Asrrdpny (Il. 6, 64); dé pe- 
Ainv (Il. 20, 322), &c. . 

6. In the epic writers, long vowels and diphthongs are 
mostly short at the end of words when the next word be 
gins with a vowel;' as, ipévin év BévOecorv (Il. 1, 358) 
ape Opag (1b. 23) ; dexyOat drrovva (Ib. 57). 

7. On the contrary, the long vowel] retains its natural 


1. The principle on which this dependg is easily explained. The 9 
in juéve for exam e, is equal to ez, and one of these epsilons bemg 
supposed to be elided before the initial vowel of the following word, the 
other e ilon remains, of course, short by nature. In other words, the 

el of 7évn loses, as it were, a portion of its natural length by 
the sinking of the voice eer by the vowel immediately follo Se 
the w in Gudw is equivalent to two omicrons, ons of which it cs be- 
fore the following vowel, while the other remains short. In like man 
ner, the diphthong az in dex6ax i " supposed to lose a vowel. 
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measure when it falls in the arsis of the foot. The follow- 
ing Homeric verse contains examples of both kinds.' 


‘Huerépg tvi ofxp, tv “Apyel, ryA60e wérpn¢. (Il. 1, 30.) 


Ill. CONTRACTION. ; 

1. All contracted syllables are long ; as, ipdg for lepéc ; 
Epic for Sprec, &e. 

2. Two vowels forming two syllables are frequently con- 
tracted into one in poetry ; as in ypvoéw (Ti. 1, 15), where 
ew forms a single syllable. This is frequent in the dra- 
matic writers, where the syllables are in different words, 
‘ and is called synizesis ; as, 7) eldévas (Hippol. 1331), where 
the 7 and ez are to be pronounced as one syllable ; 7 ev- 
yévaay (Eurip. Electr. 1104). 


IV. DIALECT. 

1. The Doric a is long ; as, ddud, yuvd, Alveia@. And 
so is the a in the uncontracted form ao of the genitive; as, 
*Atpelddo. 

2. The Holic a is short ; as, vida, tornrd, Koufra. 

3. In the Ionic dialect a is generally short in the penult 
of the perfect tenses, such as yeyda ; and always short in 
the third person plural of the passive in @raz and Gro ; as, 
Edrat, dedufaro. | ; 

4, The Ionic third person plural in aoz is always long ; 
as, Edot, TiHedat. : ; 

5. The Ionic writers double ‘the o and some other com 
sonants at pleasure ; a license which the Attic poets never 


1. Here, after one of the vowels has been supposed to be elided, and 
a single short vowel remains, this latter, being in the arsis of the foct, 
receives the stress of the voice, and becomes long again. Thus, in the 
foot p@ Evi, the syllable py is in the arsis, and hence, though one of the 
omicrons composing the omega is supposed to be cut off before the ini- 
tial vowel of évi, and only a single omicron remains, that omicron is nev- 
ertheless lengthened by the stress of tlre voice falling upon it.” On the 
other hand, in the foot ofxé &v, the omega is not in the arsis, and hence, 
after this vowel has lost one of its component omicrons before the next 
word, there is no stress of the voice upon the other omicyon, and there- 
fora it remains short. 
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used, either in tragedy or comedy. ‘Thus, in Homer, we 
have or7Gecaty for orfiOeorv ; étrérepoc for drdétepoc, sc. 


V. DERIVATION. __ 

1. Derivatives for the: most part follow the quantity of 
the words from which they are derived ; as, vixéw from 
_ vixn; tindw from tinh. 

2. But many derivatives from verbs differ in quantity 
from the présent tenses of these verbs, as being immediate- | 
ly formed from the perfect passive, with a short penult. 
Thus, «pitne and xpiocc, though the verb be xpivw, because 
they are immediately formed from xéxprrat, xéxpioat.' 


VIL COMPOSITION. 


1. Compound words generally follow the quantity of their 
primitives ; as, dtizo¢ from tig ; pvordpwr from pvc, gen. 
uvoc and rdpwr. 

2. The privative a is commonly short; as, depydc, aénan, 
aSuuoc, but G0dvarog and Gxdpatoc are excepted, and, on 
account of the number of short syllables that follow, and 
which would make the words otherwise difficult to employ 
in verse, have the initial a always long. 

3. The particles da, Ga, apt, ept, and due, are short; a8, 
dadpotvic, CéBe0c, Gpidetxetoc, Epixvdjc, dvoafe. 

VII. INCREASE OF NOUNS. 

1, A in the increment of nouns is generally short ; ag, 
Owpa, Goo; Kpéac, GTo¢ ; véxTap, Gpog; péAay, avoc, &c. 
Exceptions. 

1. All increments in avoc are long except TaAGvo¢ and 

HEdavos ; as, Teray, Gvoc; Ildy, dvoc. 


. In the same way, dcarpi6a, from diérpi6ov, the second aorist of 
buatpibe and rapayi7z7, from rapépizov, the second aorist of wapa- 
Prxe. 
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2. Allincrements in axoc, from-nominatives in a pure, are 
long ; as, olat, dxoc ; piat, dxoc ; pAvak, dxoc, &c. 
3. A is long in the dative plural of nouns, é&c., that have 

a long penult in the genitive singular; as, yfya¢, av- 
Toc, Got; Tinpac, avroc, dot, &c. But those that are 
syncopated in the singular have the a short; as, d>- 

dpao., tatpdot, &c. 


2. I is short in the increment of neuter nouns ; as, peat, 


tro¢; and in masculines and feminines whieh have the 
genitive in coc, dog, or ttog ; a8, MAL, loc ; Epic, idog , 
xdpic, troc.. But dvic, Badbic, kaple, xvnsls, oppayic, and 
several otherg, are excepted. 

3. I is long in the increment of masculine and feminine 
nouns which have two terminations in the nominative ; as, 
deAdic or deAgly, ivog ; dxrle or deriv, tvoc. 

4. I is also long in the increment of monosyllables ; as, 
Viv, Pivoc ; Ic, tvdc; Ms, Atréc ; excepting, however, Tic, 
tivog; and Aic, Aide. 

5. Lis also long in nouns im tc, ioc ; ; wip, i irrog ; , Eyoc ; 
and vg, tkoc; as,. dpvic, tOo¢ ; TérTs, Lyog ; pdoreé, tyo¢ 
(“a lash”); goivt, toc. | Homer, however, has Opijixeg 
always short. 

6. But ¢ is generally short in nouns in ep, i60¢; and ¢é, 
txoc ; as, xéprirp, tbo; Spit, tpixo¢ ; udorué, Lyo¢, “a gum.” 

7. Y is short in the increment of monosyllables in ve, 
voc; as, dpc, dpdde ; wus, wdc. 

8, YT is also short in the increment of neuters in uv; as, 
ddxpv, vo¢g ; and in the mcrement of masculines and femi- 
nines in ve and vp; as, véKuc, voc; lade, lAvog ; lyOic, 
lyGvoc ; and also in the neuter noun 7rup, Trvpdg¢. But da- 
dic, Ddd¢.and Kwpic, bO0¢, must be excepted. 

9 Y is generally short in the increment of nouns in v& 
and vp; as, dvvd, vyoc; XdArip, boc; except doidvé, 
veog ; Kbuxvs, vyoc ; KApvs, dKoc; KALE, dKOS ; yinp, DrrOC ; 
yet, vro¢ ; while Bé6pvé has either dxo¢ or vKoc. 
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10. Nouns of two terminations, in v¢ and vv, have v long 
in the increment; as, ®dpxvc, or PépKvy, dvoc. 


VHI. INCREASE OF VERBS. 

1. The quantity of the penult in the present and imper- 
fect remains the same through all the voices and moods; as, 
kpive, Expivoy, xpive, xpivoy, xpivw, Kptvery, kpivey, xpt- 
vouat, Expivouny, kpivov, &c. 

2. Most tenses have the same quantity in the penult as 
those from which they are formed ; as, Erirov, rund, érd- 
THY, TUTHooual, TéeToTA, ETETUTELY. 

3. Verbs in dé, (fw, and v¢w,.are made short in the fu- 
ture ; as, dpmrdgw, dow; voulow, iow; KAvCwW, KAvOW. 

4. Verbs in dw, where dw is preceded by a vowel, and 
all verbs in pd, have the penult of the future long ; as, éda, 
Sdow ; dpdw, Gow; Spdw, Gow. * 

5. Verbs in dw, when preceded by a consonant other 
than p, have the penult of the future short ; as, oTTdW), GOW; 
yeAdo, dow. 

6. Liquid verbs, or those ending in Ao, P®, YW, PW, 
shorten the penult of the future, but in the first aorist active 
they invariably take either a long vowel or a diphthong; as, 
VdAAW, BAAD, BOnAa; TEAAW, TEA, ErecAa; galvo, Paiva, 
Ednva ; dapPiva, daphiva, Eddpbiva. 

7. Verbs in fw, not proceeding from roots in w, are made 
long in the future; as, KvAiw, iow; Koviw,iow. But éoblw 
has the z everywhere short. 

8. Dissyllabic verbs in vw are for the most part long in 
the future and aorists ; as, btw, dtow, Edioa ; TpbW, TpIEW, 
Erpvoa. Except rriw, 1 rive, irrica; Kiw, cvow, Exioa ; 
‘and one or two others. 

9. Polysyllabic verbs in #w, in the same manner, are for 
the most part long in the penult of the future and aorist; aa, 
loydw, loyiou, loyioa; Saxpiw, daxpiow, Edaxpvoa. 

¥2 


— 
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10. But polysyllables in tw are for the most part short ; 
as, dVVW, dvv0W ; dptw, dpiow ; adie, ddvow. 

11. Verbs in vw, which have lengthened forms in vp, 
for the most part sherten the doubtful vowel ; as, decxvoa, 
édelkvvov ; pyviw, éulyviov. The verbs ¢dvw and diw 
are not exceptions to this rule, since they do not furnish 
complete forms in vpt, but only in the second aorist. 

12. Polysyllables in vue have the v everywhere short, 
except in the singular number of the present tense active, 
and the third person plural of the same tense and voice ; as, 
Cevyviut, seuyvat ; ; but Gevyviper, sevypure, Cevyvivas, 
&c. . . 

13. On the other hand, dissyllables in vus have the v 
everywhere long ; as, dv, dvvat, Edvre, &c. 

- 14. The penult of the second future and second aorist 
is always short; as, dau@, AG00, KpvbG, rind ; edapor, 
EAdBov, Expvbor, EAizrov. With the single exception of the 
verb 7A7jc0w, which, in the epic dialect, retains the long 
vowel in the penult ; as, émAfryov, érAnyny. 

15. The third person plural in aoz, and the feminine par- 
ticiple in aga, are always long ; as, AsAoirdor, Kexpdpaor, 
lordot; tinpdoa, ypdydoa, &c. 

16. The augment, which, in verbs beginning with v or ¢, 
consists merely in lengthefiing this vowel, makes, of course, 
the initial syllable of the historical tenses long ; as, ixerevo, 
eKéTEVOY, iKETEVOG. 

17. The doubtful vowel in the penult of the perfect ac- 
tive strictly follows the measure of the root in the present. 
Hence the middle syllable is short in most forms which 
have a in the present; as, ypdpw, yéypada ; but it fluctu- 
ates in those with ¢ and u; as, tpi6w, rétpida, but pirrw, 
ESpida ; and again, KuTrTwW, Kexvgoa; but xpitrrw, Kéxpioa. 

18. The perfect middle, with’ the exception of those which 
have a in the root, and change it into o (as tpédw, Erpador, 
rétpopa), has usually a long. vewel in the penult ; as, dyw, 
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“I break,” perfect middle ya. So dvddva, Fada; xpd- 
6w, Kéxpaya ; pryéw, Eppiya; tpivw, rétptya; dpicow, ré- 
gpixa, &c. But 7édpadda and some others are found short, 
and, in old forms, the first vowel was shortened by position 
after rejecting the intermediate consonant; as, Bé6aa, ye- 
yda, devdta, repiva. 

19. Perfects with what is called the Attic reduplication 
have usually, in polysyllabic verbs, a short vowel in the pe- 
nult ; as, dAeipw, dAniripa ; dpicow, épdpixa, &c. Still, 
however, .in Ionic poets, forms of this kind are occasionally 
lengthened ; as, elAnAovOa, vneuvyuixe (Il. 22, 491). 

20. When a is inserted in the third person plural of the 
perfect or pluperfect, or of the optative, it is always short ; 
as, dpwpéydro, kexAidtat, neBolaro, &c. 

21. The reduplication before the root of verbs in jut is 
short ; as, TiOnus, didwu. 

22. In verbs in yz the a.is always short; as, loraroy, 
lordpev, &c. Except in the third person plural in dot, 
and in the masculine and feminine participles ; as, fordot, 
iordc, ioradoa. 

IX. DOUBTFUL VOWEL IN THE PENULT. 

As a general rule, it may be laid down that a doubtful 
vowel in the penult of Greek words is generally short. 
Some particular exceptions, however, will here be noted.’ 


I.-Long a in the penult. 

1. In Gfp and compounds ; IIroAeuatc, Avedwr, Mayawy, 
Tloce:dauy, and the like; Adéc and derivatives ; vdédc, 
att, and compounds ; and in verbs in dw, when dw is 
preceded by an ¢ or the letter p; as, édw, Tepaw, dpaw 
with their compounds. Still, however, there are sev- 
eral exceptions ; a8, KUKGW, TLdw, EpvOprdw, pedtdw, 
otyaw, owwraw, &c., in which dw is not preceded by 
an ¢ or the letter p. 


ane eS TL  ———_—_—__ 
1. These exceptions are noted more fully in the larger Prosody. 
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. 2. In deavw and compounds. So, also, in xuyavw and 
¢@0Gve with Homer and the epic poets, but xiyava 
and @0dvw in the Attic tragic writerst 

3. In all derivatives from verbs.ian dw pure and pdw ; as, 
Vedpa, Yedotc, Seards ; bpaya, dpaorc, dparéc ; laua. 

. ldotc, latpos, &c. 

4. In names of nations and proper names; as, "Aovaryc, 
Lnapriarnc, Teyedtnc. And also in the feminines 
formed from them; as, ’Aotaric, Midedric. Add like- 
wise names of rivers, mountains, and islands; as, Ev- 
dparnc, Nidarnc, Aevwarnc, &c. But forms of this 
kind proceeding from short roots have the short vowel ; 


as, Aadpirne, Tadarne, &c. 


. WJ. Long ¢ wn the. penult. 

1. I in the penultimate is long in Homeric feminines, 

- such as depyin, dOuuin, dmtotin, éc., where the Attics 
have dpyia, d0vpia, dmoria, &c. But dvia and xa- 
dia are long in both Homeric and Attic Greek, the 
Homeric form being dyin and xaAin. Another term, 
xovia (Hom. xovin), has the penult common in Ho- 
meric Greek, but in the singular more frequently long, 
in the plural always short. In the tragic writers it oc- 
curs thrice, and each time with the penult short. 

2. I is long in proper. names in tw, which shorten the 
vowel in the genitive ; as, ‘Audiwy, Aodiwy, Tavdiwy, 
gen. Havdiovec. On the contrary, those remain short 
which take the long vowel in the genitive ; as, Bovxo- 
Aiwy, "Hetiwr, Olvoniwy, gen. Olvottiwvoc. 

3. Comparatives in iwy have the ¢ leng in Attic, but short 
elsewhere; as, ¥Avkiwy, Kaxiwy, &c. 

4. I is long in the penult of verbs in fa, not proceeding 
from roots in ¢@; a8, d0lw, ypiw, mplw, Kviiw, &c. 
But those which had originally a ¢ in the root are 
short ; as, dTiw, waorTiw, to which add éoGiw and dia, 
though not from such roots 
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5. I is long in the penult of verbs in {yw ; as, KAive, xpi- 
vw, Tivw, dpivw, &c. Except rivw and 6ivw, which 
are long in Homer, but short in Attic. 

6. I is long in nouns in (79, frye, tig ; as, ’Adpodirn, 
"Apditpityn, Swparitic, ToAtrng, drrAirnc, &c. Ex- 
cept, however, xpiryc, and. other derivatives from the 
perfect passive with a short penult. 

_ TIL. Long v in the penult. 

1. Y is common in the penult of verbs in jw. Some, 
however, occur more frequently with the long penult ; 
as, loyvw, daxpvw, tiw, Ivw, Adw; others, again, are 
found more commonly with the short penult; as, Gove, 
dpvw, apTve, eKviw, TANG, Ec. 

2. Y is long in most verbals in vya, from verbs in va ; 
as, Jiua, Kipa, Ada, dpropa, unvopa ; except, how- 
ever, épipa, mAvpua, poua, “a river,” &c., which are 
invariably short. 

3. T is long in dipoc, “ animus,” and its compounds, 
EBdpL0¢, pabipoc, &c. Byt dvpoc, “ thymus,” has the 
penult short. 

4. YT is long in the plural cases of the pronoun ov; as, 
Dpeic, DuOy, div, vuac. 

5. Y is long in verbs in yw; as, evOvv@, dTpive, TAD- 
wv), &c., but not in the future; as, evOivd, drpire 
Wher, however, they terminate in é@, the v is short ; 
as, TAVVED. 

6. T is long in all verbs in vpw ; as, pipw, DUPH, Kip, 
d6ipw, &c. But, when Spe becomes upto vs 
short ; as, cipéw, papTripéw, sc. 

7. Y before o is almost always long; as, Alovicos, 
Xpioos, “Audpicoc, Kaybidonc, &c. - Except verbals 
in voi¢; as, Avot, dviatc, Kc. - 

8. T is long in derivatives in drnp, UTNS, and vTiC; a8, 
unvoTnp, unvornc, npeaburnc, npeabutic 
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_ 9. T is long in adjectives in tro¢ derived from long 
verbal roots in vw ; as, ddaxpiroc, ToAvddapitoc, ar- 
poroc, &c. 

10. T is long in verbs in tyw; as, Bpuxa, Tpvyw, and 
their compounds. - 

11. Y is long in the following words; wvyn, ypvyoc, 
éupdyoc, katapiya &c. 


X. DOUBTFUL VOWEL BEFORE THE PENULTIMATE. 


The doubtful vowels before the penultimate are generally 
short. The exceptions to this rule are, however, many in 
number, and are best learned from a prosodial lexicon.’ 


XI. FINAL SYLLABLES. 
I. Final a, av, ap, and ac. 
L Fina] a is short; as, tpdmeca, tea, lrmérd, rérvdd. 
' Exceptions. . 

1. But a pure is long; as, ’AOjvad, ptAld, ornda; ex- 
cept verbals in tora; as, paArpid; and derivatives 
from adjectives in 7¢; as, dAjOerd; and also léperd, 
Kodera, BactAea (“a queen”) ; but Baodeia (“ a king- 
dom”) and BaotAcia (adj. fom. “ ‘ royal”) have the final 
vowel long. 

2. The Doric a for. 7 is long; as, ddua, Alvela ; and 
also the Doric genitive in a from nominatives in a¢ and 
ng; as, ’Avulbdc, a; ’Arpeldne, a. 

3. Words in da and 9a have the a long; as, BactAvda, 
Anda, SialOa, except dxavOd and 7.04. 

4. Words ending in pa, not preceded by a diphthong ; 
as, xpd, Tha, xapd, except Eynipd, yédipa, bAdpé, 
xépxtpa, and the perfect-midale of verbs in pw; as, 
OtEpOopa, rrétropa. ° 

5. Words ending in pa, with a consonant preceding ; as, 


1. They are given in full in the larger Prosody. 
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dypa, nétpa, dxéorpa ; except opodpa, oxolontvépa, 
Tavéypa. 
6. All femimines adjectives from masculines jn oc, as, 
Oixaia ; except did, mérvid, Ia, and pla. 
7. Duals in a, as povod; and vocatives from nouns in 
ag; as, Alvela; or poetical vocatives of the third de 
clension ; as, Aacdaua, TloAvddpd. 
8. The accusative in ea, from the genitive (third declen- 
sion) in ewe ; as, I1nAéé, from Indéwe ; Baordéa, from 
Baorréwe ; but, in Homeric Greek, TinAnad, from IIn- 
Ajoc ; BaotAnd, from BactAjoc. 
9. Nouns ‘in eia, from verbs in etw; as, tpopyrtela, dov- 


ff. Final ay is short; as, ay, nduray, Alay, péddy, TrOLy= 
oav, Ervipayv. 


Exceptions. 

1. Masculines in ay are long ; as, Teréx, marav. 

2. The neuter adjective may; and hence the Attics ap- 

* pear to have faken eccasion to lengthen here and there 
the forms compounded with it; as, dnay, éniray, rap- 
arav. But wéunav and npérdy are probably every- 
where decidedly short. | 

3. Adverbs in ay ; as, Alay, &yav, népar. On the con- 
trary, 6rd and énéra follow the quantity of the sim- 
ple ay. 

4. Accusatives of the first declension; from a long nom- 
inative ; as, @lAiady, from diAia; Alvefay, from Alvelac. 
But the accusative in ay from a short nominative is 

| short; as, rorvidy, from rorviad ; tparrecay, from tpd- 
TweC a. 

5. The Doric genitive plural of the first declension in 
ay, formed by contraction, is likewise always long; 
as, pedcay, vuppay, for pedady, vuuday. So, alro, 


ad 
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- the Doric forms derived from those in 7, or produced 
by contraction ; as, motuav, Ioceday, ’AAKpav. 


il. Final ap is short ; as, Ovdp, véxtdp, paxap. 
Exceptions. 


1. Ménosyllabtes ; in ap are long ; as, Kap, apap. 

2. The adverb ydp is properly short ; but before of and © 
similar words it very often occurs long. in epic lan- 
guage, through the force of the following breathing. 


IV. Final a¢ is long ; as, Alvelac, rac, luac, pAlac, Tb. 
was, spas. 
Exceptions. 

1. Wards of the third declension, not forming the genitive 
in aytoc ; a8, péAde, péyac, Adurdc, ofAdc, népdc, &ec 
But +dAdc has the final syllable long. 

%. The accusative plural of nouns and participles of the 
third .déebension ; us, Tirdvdc, rimrorvrac, notipevac, 
gpévdt; &c. (but BaarAédc, from BaocAéag). The accu- 
sative plural of the first declension, on the other hand, 

- is always leng. 

3. Adverbs in ac ate short ; as, nédic, arpéude, dykac. 

4. Acis shortin the second person of the different tenses 
which terminate therein ; as, ireytic, réytedc, olddc, 
AéAowrrac, TEHvKGc. , 

5. By a licemse of the Doric dialect, forms in a¢, other- 
wise long, are occasionally shortened, and that, too, 
even. in accusatives plural of the first declension ; a8, 

~  polpdc (Theocrit. 2, 160) ; atvrdac (Id. 3, 2) ; veut 
(Zd. 4,29). 


Il. Final t, ev, and tc. 
I. Final ¢ is short; as, lft, drt, péAi, rorrrovol, TlOnul, 
ae. 
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Exceptions. 
t. But the abridged form xpi (for ep6y) is long, together 
with the names of letters in z; as, 2, mi, &c. 

, 2% The paragogic ¢, added by the Attic comic poets and 
orators to certain pronouns and adverbs, is likewise - 
long ; a8, ovTool, vuvi, avtwot, &c. So the similar « 
in the words 607, ravti, devpi, &c. 

3. Adverbs ending in ¢, and formed from nouns, have the 

t eithor long or short, but more commonly short; such 

as duoyOl, duayntl, ravdnul, navowaAl, drrovytt, &&c 

But those which refer to nations have. the s always 
short; as, ZxvOorl, ’Apyodoti, Bapbapiori, &c. 


I]. Final cv is short; as, rvrovoiy, Epiv, mdAiv, néAiy, 
rpky, viv, opty. 
Exceptions. 

1. Fimal cp, making ivo¢ in the genitive, is long ; a8, Pary- 
py, Letty. 

2. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative ; 
as, deAdiv (otherwise deAdic), dxtiv, pty, ty, Atv. 

3. The datives plural sjuiy and byt, though in several - 
instances Sophocles makes iv and dpi, and the epfc 
dialect has also dupiv, vupiv. : _ 

Ill. Final ¢¢ is short ; as, dic, tpic, m6Alc, ruparvic, &. 

‘Exceptions. 

1. Monosyllabic nouns, and those which have two ter- 
minations for the nominative ; as, tg, Ai¢, pic, Kis, deA- 
dic. dKrTic. 

2. Dissyllables which make the penult of the genitive 
long; as, dic, Badbic, KAnic, kynuic, KpNTtC, Spvic, &e. 

3. Polysyllables with two short syllables before the last ; 
as, BaTpayic, kaAapic, Kavovic, tAoKapic papavic, but 

‘ not Baotric, ixeric. — 
4. Adjectives in ¢¢, compounded from long forms, are like- 
| Z 


* 
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wise long in the final syllable; as, dAcnpntric, BaGe- 
- eynptc, &c. _ 
| Hil. Final v, vv, vp, and ve. 
I. Final v is short ; as, ov, yévd, yAvKv, Sdxpd, dorv. 
Exceptions. 

1, The third person singular of the imperfect and second 
aorist of verbs in vut; as Edd, EPv ; also the second 
person of the imperative in one of its forms ; as, des- 
Kvv, ovo. 

2. The names of the letters Bo, vd, and fictitious words ; 
as, V, Ypv. 

II. Final vy is short ; as, ody, 1roAvy, Bpadiy, Sevyvvy. 

_ Exceptions. 

1. The accusative of nouns which have ve in the nom- 
inative ; as, lAvy, lyOiv, loyiy, ddpdy, piv. 

2. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative ; 
as, Pépkov (otherwise épxvc) ; or ‘bog i in the genitive; 
as JOCOdY. . 

3. The first person singular of tlie imperfect and the sec- 
ond aorist of verbs in vue ; as, Epiv, Edvv, edelkviv, — 
&letyvor. 

4. Nov, “ now,” is iong ; ; but »dv, the enclitic, is for the 


most part short. It is long, however, on several oc- 
casions in tragedy, and always long in comedy.' 


'. JI. Final vp is long; as, zip, pdprip. ¥et, in the ob. 
lique cases, these make rrivjpoc, ripe ; pdptipoc, udpript. 
IV.. Final vg is short; as, Babvs, KOpve, THC, TpéobuC, 
Bapis, Siig. ; 
- Exceptions. 
1. Nouns in vc, which have vog in the genitive ; as, dy- 
Ave, lave, wx~d¢, vndve, oppic, TANGUC. 


i 
1. Ellendt, however, Lex. Soph. s/ v., maintains that vvv enclitic is 
never long. 
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2. Nouns which have two terminations in the nominative; 
- as, BOpkic. | 
3. Monosyllables ; as, pvc, ove. 
4, Terminations of verbs in viz; as, delkvicg (second 
person singular present), decxvi¢ (participle), édeik- 
voc, &ec.. . 


OF FEET. 


I. A foot, in metre, is composed of two or more syllables, and 1s 
either simple or compound. 

II. Of the simple feet four are of two, and eight of three syllables. 

III. There are sixteen compound feet, each of four syllables. 


Suaptze Fest. 


Pyrrhich . . . twoshort syllables . . as, 9¥d¢. 
Spondee . ... twolong syllables . . “ ivi. 
Iambus . . . . one shortandone long ‘“ 32a. 

Trochee . ;: . one longandone short “ cad. 


Four of 2 
syllables. 


A 


Tribrach . . . threeshort . .. © “« THAEUTE. 


2 Molossus . . . threelong . . . . “ ebyAy. 
Ha | Dactyl . . . . one longandtwoshort ‘ opérd. 
«es J Anapest . . . twoshortandonelong “ BaoiAedc. 
©:3) Bacchius .*. -. oneshortandtwolong “ dvdaocei. 
“t) & | Antibacehiug . . ‘two long and one short  “ bud. 
& 


; ° pavrevpud. 
Amphibrach . . one long between two short “ JdAdood 
Amphimacer . . oneshort between two long “ déondritg 


Compounn Feet. 


Choriambus . . Trochee andIambus . “ cddpdciny. 
Antispast . . . Tambusand Trochee . “ dudprijud. 
Ionic a majore . Spondee and Pyrrhich. “ xdopHripd. 
Ionic aminore . Pyrrhich and Spondee. “ sAzdvixripe. 
Peon primus . . Trochee and Pyrrhich. “ dorpdAdyi¢. 
Peon secundus . Jambusand Pyrrhich . “ dvaétoc. 
Peon tertius . . Pyrhich and Trochee . “ dvddipii. 
Peon quartus. . Pyrrhich and lambus . -“‘ d2dyévije. 
Epitritus primus . Jambus and Spondee . “ dudpraa7. 
Epitritus secundus Trochee and Spondee . “ adydpddivrine. 
Epitritus tertius . SpondeeandTambus . “ evpvabévinc. 
Epitritus quartus . Spondee and Trochee . “ Ad6frijpd. 
Proceleusmaticus. Two Pyrrhichs . . . ‘ 1dAbuloe. 
Dispondeus . . TwoSpondees'. . . “ cdvdodActod. 
Diiambus . . . Twolambi . . . . “ &niordrie. 
Ditrocheus . . Two Trochees , .. “ votinnpd. 


Dochmius . . . Antispast and long syllable * dydprijiroy 


Sixteen of four evilables 
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METRE. 


1. Mere, in its general sense, means an arrangement of syllables 
and feet in verse, according to certain rules ; and in this sense it applies 
not only to an entire verse, but to a part of a verse, or any number of 
verses. 

2. But a metre, in a specific sense, means a combination of two feet, 
and sometimes one foot only. 

3. There are- nine principal metres ; viz., 1. I ambic ; 2. Trochaic ; 
3. Anapexstic ; 4. Dactylic; 5. Choriambic ; 6. Antispastic; 7. Ionic a 
majore ; 8. Ionic a minore; 9. Pzonic. 

4. These names are derived from the feet which prevail in them. 
Each species of verse would seem originally to have been composed of 
those feet solely from which it derives its name; and other feet, equal in 
time, were not admitted until afterward, and then only under certain re- 
strictions. 

5. It must be carefully noted, that two feet make a metre in the iam- 
bic, trochaic, and anapestic measures, but that one foot constitutes a 
metre in all the rest. 

6. When a verse consists of one metre it is called monometer ; when 
it has two metres, dimeter; three metres, trimeter ; four, tetramete ; 
five, pentameter ; six, hexameter ; seven, heptameter. 

7. From what has just been remarked, it follows that, in iambic, tro- 
chaic, and anapestic verse, a monometer consists of two feet ; a dimeter 
of four ; a trimeter of siz, &c.; whereas, in all other kinds of verse, a 
monometer consists of one foot, a dimeter of two, a trimeter of three, &c. 

8. Verses are also denominated acatalectic when complete ; catalectte 
when they want a syllable at the end ; brachycatalectic when they want " 
two syllables at the end ; hypercatalectic when they have a syllable over 
at the end; and acephalous when they want a syllable at the beginning. 

9. The last ayllable of a verse is common, except in anapestic and 
greater Tonic measure. 


DACTYLIC MEASURE.! 


1. Dactylic hexameter, or heroic verse, is composed of six feet, the 
last of which must be a spondee, while the fifth is almost always a dac- 
tyl. The first four may be either dactyls or spondees, at the option o 
the poet. Thus, 


yaldv du | ob nat | xdvrdy dp | @per | & obpavg | O&y rb§. 
2. Sometimes, in a solemn, majestic, or mournful description, thy 


OD 
1 Amore enlarged view of the Greek metres is given in the author's Greek Prosody 
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spondee takes the place of the dactyl in the fifth foot, and-the line is 
then called a spondaic one ; as, 
© Axt | Aed xBAs | al pF AX | 7 GA | pdOR | cdoOai. 

3. A short syllable in the beginning of a foot is often made long in 
epic poetry. The reason is, that, as the first syllable of the foot was-pro- 
nounced with the rising inflection of the voice in heroic verse, so by pro 
nouncing it, when short, with a sharper tone, it was brought nearer ir 
sound toa long syllable, by which the deficiency in time was scarcely 
perceived. The following examples show a short czsural syllable made 
Jong at the beginning of a foot : 

vataoxor | bc Aivev | & xai | rec Sede | yeu ] vevev. 
div’ Gxoc | atAn | rév 6 8 dp | a Tpw | oly peve | aiver. 


Ul. PENTAMETER.. 
1. This species of verse consists of two equal portions, each contain- 
ing two feet followed by a long syllable. 
2. The first two feet may be either dactyls or spondees, then comes 
a long syllable, to which succeed two dactyls, followed by another long 
syllable. Thus, . 
EprvAA | S¢ weir | ad || raic EAT | xvid | oi. 
TOAuGS | Ev & Epto | ai || oxdrEe & | FddvE | iv. 
3. The pause always takes place after the long syllable in the middle 
of the verse, marked by the double line in the two examples just given. 
4. Another, but less correct' mode of scanning pentameters is as fol- 
lows: the first and second feet either a dactyl or spondee, the third al- 
ways a spondee, the fourth and fifth anapesta; as, 


obrt xdd | Gv dper | Ho od | ré xaAaio | pdovvijc. | 
5. A dactylic hexameter and pentameter, alternately succeeding each 
other, form what is called elegiac verse. Thus,. 


Kpival | at AL6d | déc, ti nE | pevyart ; | xod road» | 5ddp 5 ; 
tig GAGE | GEva | ode || EebEoty | GEAT | od; 


III. IAMBIC MEASURE.! 

_ 1. The only species of iambic verse which we will here consider is 
the trimeter acatalectic, called also senarius, from its containing stx feet. 
2. In the trimeter the iambus is admitted into any one of the six 

places; and, when all the feet are thus iambi, the verse is called a pure 

iambic one. 


1. Consult the, larger Prowedy. 
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3. A pure iambic line, however, is not of so frequent occurrence 
among the tragic writers as what is called a mzxed one, namely, where 
other feet are admitted besides the iambus. 

4. The reason why other feet were allowed to enter appears to have 
been, not only to lessen the difficulty of composing, but in order to re- 
move the monotonous-and unpleasing effect of a succession of iambi, 
and also to impart more dignity and elevation to the style. 

5. The feet admissible into this measure, besides the iambus, are the 
spondee, dactyl, anapest, and tribrach. The. rules for their admission 
are as follows : : 

i. The spondee is allowed to enter into the uneven places, namely, 
the first, third, and fifth, and into no other. 

2. The dactyl is admitted into the first and third places only. 

3. The anapest is admitted into the first place alone, except in the 
case of a proper name, when it may come into any place but tha 
last, provided the anapest be all contained within the proper name. 

4. The tribrach may come into any place but the last. 

6. The following lines may serve to illustrate some of these laws 


5 rao | U KAety || d¢ Oi | Lacie || KaAod | pEvoe. || 

Gong | orEvay || pote Kat | ydoig || xAobrit | Erai. || 

Ba? apor | sv ave || ot¢ yiv | avi | Eval | rive. || 

tpg | EyS || wEv Ziq | Ser oF || d= 7 7 | Fy. || 

rérapr | bv Ian || jéddvr | Greer || etAzv_| xaripp. || 

Livrpog | CoyHv \ ai wai | xa&répa || xara | xraveiv. || 

7. The double mark in these lines, after every two feet, indicates 

what is ealled a metre; it having been customary in reciting iambic 
verses to make a short pause after every second foot. Hence the name 
trimeter given to this species of lines, from their containing each three 
of these metres. 


IV. ANAPESTIC MEASURE. 

1. The most common species of snapestic verse is the dimeter. In 
a system of legitimate dimeters each metre should end with a word, and 
the system should end with a catalectic verse called the paroemiac, pre- 
ceded by a monometer acatalectic. 

2. This metre admits indiscriminately the dacty] and spondee for the 
anapest. But an anapest ought not to follow a dectyl, to avcid too 
may short syllables occurring together. 

. In the catalectic verse, or paroemiac, whieh closes a system, the 
catalecti syllable should be preceded by an anapest. There are, how- 
ever, some verses in which it is joined to a spondee. 
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4. The last syllable of a verse in this metre, with the exception of the 
paroemiac, 1s not common, but subject to the same laws of quantity as if 
it was found in any other part of the verse. 

5. The following is a system of anapestic dimeters, closing with a 
paroemiac : ; 

et yap | pe’ tnd yi, || vepber | 7° aXdo0 || 

Tob vExpd | Bypdvic || etc Extp | avrov || 

Taprapoy | Hxév, || déouolc | EAvroig 

dypli¢ | réAdodae; || Ge up | TE OEE, || 

BATE Tic | GAASe || roto Ek | yip6el. |] 

viv & aid | tptdv || xivdyy’ | 5 radde 
- Rxbpeic | Exizapr || 3 iniv6 | @. 
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EXCURSUS A. .. CO, 


GREEK ALPHABET. 


1. According to tradition, Cadmus brought sixteen ktters from Phoe- 
nicia into Greece, to which Palamedes, at a subsequent period, added 
four more, namely, 3, £, ¢, 7; and, Simonides, at a still later day, in- 
creased this number by other four, ¢, 7, Py w. . 

2. The meaning of this tradition evidently is, that the Phcenician al- 
phabet was irftroduced into different parts of Greece in a more or less 
perfect shape ; that’ some tribes received all the letters, while others 
were content with sixteen; that these last-mentioned tribes, however, 
gradually increased the number of alphabetical characters, by borrowing, 
at two different epochs, certain letters previously used in the more per- 
fect, systems of other Grecian communities. 

3. The old sixteen, or primitive Cadmean letters, are supposed to 
have been the following, the v being assigned to its true place as the 
representative of the digamma, and being indicated by the old sigan o' 
the digamma, namely, F. 

ABrTAEFIKAMNOTIP EST. 


4. A change, however, subsequently took place as regarded the in 
troduction of Y, which was formed from the Fad, or digamma, by split- 
ting its upper part. This new letter was then placed after the T, while 
the F itself was omitted. 

§. The Ionians first adopted all the twenty-four letters, and of them 
fest the Samians, from whom they were received by the Athenians ; but 
it was not till after the Peloponnesfan War, in the archonship of Eueli- 
des (B.C. 403), that they were used in public acts." Hence the tweaty- 
four letters are called "Iwvixd ypdupara, and the old sixteen ’Arrixd 
/pappara, — 

6. In the most ancient times, according to Pausanias (5, 25), the 
Greeks, like the Orientals, wrote from right to left. ‘They soon began, 
however, to write the first line from the left to the right, in the second 
from the right to the left, and so on alternately. This was called Gov- 
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orpogndéy, from its resembling the mode in which the ox turns with the 
plough. So the laws of Solon were written. But, as early as the time 
of Herodotus, it was the established custom to write from left to right. 


| 
| 
| EXCURSUS B. - 
| e DIGAMMA.! 
kL. The whole subject of the digamma rests on the following remark- 
| able fact. A certain number of words beginning with a vowel, especially 
the pronoun ov, ol, &, and also eldw, Eoixa, eireiv, Gvak, "lAcoc, olvoc, 
olxoc, Epyov, laog, Exaoroc, with their derivatives, have in Homer the 
hiatus so often before them, that, leaving these words out of the account, 
the hiatus, which is now so frequent in Homer, becomes extremely rare, 
and, in most of the remaining cases, can be easily and naturally accounted 
for. ‘These same words have also, in comparison with others, an apos- 
trophe very seldom before them; and, moreover, the immediately prece- 
ding long vowels and diphthongs are far less frequently rendered short 
than hefore other words. 
2. From an attentive examination of the subject, the illustrious Bent- 
ley was led to conclude, that the words before which these deviations 
from the usual rules of prosody took place, although beginning with a 
vowel, must have been pronounced _at least, if not written, as if begin- 
ning with a consonant. He recollected that some ancient grammarians 
mentioned a letter as more particularly used by the Molians or most ap- 
cient Greeks; and that its existence might be traced in the changes 
which some Latin words, derived from the olic Greek, had undergone ; 
as, olvoc, vinum ; Ic, vis; olxoc, vicus; yp, ver. The letter alluded to, 
which, from its form, has the name of digamma or double gamma (F), is 
yet to be seen in some ancient inscriptions and on coins; and it supplies 
the data for resolving the cases of metrical difficulty, where the length- 
ening of a short syllable uniformly takes place before particular words. 
3. Let us examine some of the stances which are found at the very 
opening of the Iliad. "Arpéione te. dvaf avdpiv (v. 7); ’Ayauéuvove 
fvdave Sup (v. 2) ; "AwdAAwvE Gvacte (v. 36); 6 CO Hee vuKti torxde 
(v. 47); Yaponoag pada, eixé (v. 85). In all these cases, according to 
the practice of the language in the days of Attic purity, the short vowel 
ought to have been elided before avaf, fvdave, &c. But if we write 
Favag, Favdave, &e., or fancy the words pronounced wavaé, wnvdave, 
weworkdc, weiré, &c., the difficulty will in a great degree disappear. 


ee 
1. -Buttmann, Ausf. Gr. Sprackl. p: 27.—Buttmann's Larger Gr. Gr. Rod- 
inson’s transl.—M. tby’s Greek Gradus, | p. xi., seg. J p38, 
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EXCURSUS C. 
ACCENTS. - 


1. In every polysyllabic word, one syllable is to be regarded as the 
fundamental or radical syllable, or, in other words, that which contains 
the principal idea of the word. The rest, on the contrary, which are 
prefixed or appended to the fundamental syllable-in the formation of 
words, are, in respect to the idea, of less weight. 

2. The ascendant importance of the fundamental syllatie of a word is, 
in every independent language, indicated by a sharpened elevation of the 
voice in its pronunciation ; as, for example, du in duty, or set in beset. 

_ 8. This elevation of the voice in pronouncing one syllable of a word 

is called the tone or accent (xpocydia, accentus), which can occur only 
ence in each word, and of itself is one and the same in all words, namely, 
the acute or elevated accent (zpooydia d€eia, accentus acutus). As a 
sign for this, use is made of a stroke from right to left (’); as, for exam- 
ple, Adyog. 

4. In comparison with thé accented or elevated syllable, all syllables 
of a word which are not accented must be spoken with a depressed or 
unelevated accent (zpoowdia Bapeia, actentus gravis). This depressed 
or grave accent is represented by an opposite sign, namely, a stroke from 
left to right (); so that Adyoc-was in fact Adyéc. But, because every 
syllable of a word which has not the acute accent is necessarily to be 
spoken with the depressed tone, the sign for the grave is not used, but 
these syllables remain unmarked. 

5. As an indication of the proper grave, therefore, i is unnecessary, its 
sign is used for another purpose, namely, to mark what is called the 
softened acute at the final syllable of words in a continued discourse, 
and of which mention will presently be made. 

.6. If two vowels, the first of which hes the acute, the second the 
grave, are united into one sound, this long sound receives a sign, which 
is formed by the union of thosé two, namely, (’*) or (*); for which, how- 
ever, a twisted line (~) is more conveniently used,! indicating that the 
accent is to be lengthened in the pronunciation (rpooydia meptorapévn, 
accentus circumflerus) ; as, for example, éijAo¢ for dééAoc, oGpa for cddua. 


Position of the Accents. 


In order to accentuate a Greek word correctly, it is necessary, 1. to 
determine the syllable on which the accent rests; and, 2. to know the 
sign by which, according to the nature of that and the remaining sylla- 
emma bce eee SSD 


1. In the Porsonian type g semicircular mark is employed ; as, eSya. 
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bles of the word, the accent is to be indicated. Concerning these’ wo 
points, we shall here briefly assign what admits of accurate definition. 


I. Determination ofthe accented syllable. 


1.:A Greek word can have its tone or accent only on one of the last 
three syllables. 

2. In simple radical words (that is, those which are formed with a 
definite termination from an existing root, and not derived from a word 
already formed) the. accent restg on the radical syllable; thus, root Aey, 
whence Aéyu, “ I say ;” AéEte, * expression ;” Aoyoc, ‘ speech.” 

3. In words which are derived from others, either by a prefix of an 
appended termination, the accent usually rests on the supplemental part 
(because this, as the sign of distinction from the radical word, defines 
the idea); thus, from Adyog is derived GAoyoc, “ speechless ;” from xdp- 
aoc, ‘ frust,” come dxaproc, “ fruttless,” and etxaproc, “ fruitful ;’ 
from Aéyw are derived Aexréc, “said,” and Aexréoc, “ to be said ;” from 
Sijp, “an animal,” is derived Snpiov, “ a wild beast.” 

4. The nature of the final syllable has a decisive influence on the po- 
sition of the accent; namely, if the final syllable of a word be long by 
nature, the accent cannot lie farther towards the beginning of the word 
than on the penultimate syllable. Fora long syllable being equal to two 
short ones, if the accent were placed on the antepenult when the last 
syllable is long by nature, it would be placed, in fact, four places back 
from the end, whereas it can never go farther back than three. 


The following cases, however, are to be noted as exceptions from 
this last rule. 

1. The w which the Attic and Ionic dialects make use of in declen- 
sion for the o of the other dialects has no influence on the posi- 
tion of the accent. It is right, therefore, to aceentuate tréprAe- 
we (Attic and Ionic for vréprAcoc); pivdxepws, “ a rhinoceros ;” 
duvapewc, “ of power ;” 'Arpeidew, “ of Atrides.” 

2. The same exception holds good of the syllables az and- 01, as ter- 
minations in declension and conjugation. Hence we properly 
accentuate tpdrecat, “tables ;” Aéyerat, “it is said ;” EAagot,” 
“‘ stags.”’ The termination of the third person singular of the 
optative, however, again forms an exception to this, and, being 
the result of contraction, is long as regards the accent. We are 
therefore to accentuate éxpépoz, not Expepot, from ene pO j 5 Viki 
‘sat, not vixyoat, as the optative of vindw.' 


1. From these fundamental rules numerous e ons are found in Greek, whieh 
are best leayned from actual reading and a good lexicon un 
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5. Sonfe small words are so unimportant of themselves, that, in dis- 
course, they almost unite their sound with the followjng word, and, there- 
fore, remain unaccented. ‘These are the forms 4, 7, ol, ad, of the article, 
besides the prepositions el¢ or éc, év or ely, éx or%§ ; the conjumctions 
el, oc, and the negative ot, obx, oby. These are called Grova, “ tone- 
less,” or mpoxAitcxd, ‘ proelitic.” Some of them, on a change of signi- 
fication or position, receive the acute, namely, 1. the adduced forms of 
the article, when used as pronouns; 2. dy, when it either stands for ot- 
Tw, “ thus,” “ so,” or in the signification “as” or “like,” is placed after 
the chief word ; as, xaxot Sc, ‘‘as.cowards” or “ coward-like ; 3. od or 
ovx, when it directly denies, without an additional word, like the Eng- 
lish “no,” or is placed after the word which it negatives. 


II. Sign of the accent according to the nature of the syllables. 


If the syHable on which the tone rests is known, the question then 1s, 
with what sign it is to be accented. Concerning this the following rules 
obtain : ; 


1. The acute can stand on each of the last three syllables ; as, xaxdc, 
“bad; moduc, a city ;” GvOpwrog, “a man.” But it can stand on 
the third syllable from the end only when the last syllable is short by na- 
ture ; thus, dvOpdrov, avOpary, evPpomois, although the nominative is 
marked dv@pwrog.' 

2. The circumflex can only stand .on a syllable long by nature, and 
only on the final or penultimate syllable, but never on the penultimate 
' unless the final syllable is short by nature ; thus, IlepixAge, “* Pericles ;” 

xaxod, “of evil; yapoc, “ space; Aeime, “leave.” On the contrary, 
Aeinety, “ to leave ;” yet Aeipat, xGpot, according to rule 2, § 4 of the 
previous head. 

_ 3. The mark properly belonging to the grave accent appears only on 
the last syllable of words standing in a continued discourse, as a sign of 
the softened tone of the acute. Thus, dvfp, “aman ;” d&yabéc, “ brave ;” 
but in connected discourse, dv7p dyaboc ob pevyet, “a brave man Sleeth 
not away. 3? 

4. The intimate connexion of discourse, which would be interrupted 

by the sharpened pronunciation of the acute on the final syllable of a 
word, alone renders necessary the transition of the acute into the grave. 
This change, therefore, must not take place before one of the greater 

° signs of interpunction (period and colon); nor even before a comma, 

when it indicates a really distinct member of a proposition. But we 


1 For the double exception to the rule, that the acute can stand on the antepenul’ 
ip case only of a short final syllable, soe rule 2.44 of the previous head. 
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also use the comme in assigning nearer definitions, and predieates, before 
relatives and before expositive or intentional particles, where evidently 
the internal connexion of the discourse must not be interrupted, and in 

this case, in Greek, the sign of the acute must not be placed on the final 
syllabi before the comma. Thus, it is proper to write, ri dé, fv yonjua- 
Ta TOAAG Exy ric; and, in like manner, of pév dyaOol, of dé xaxai, be- 
cause here is a perceptible csssura in the discourse ; but xar7p, O¢ Eduxe, 
and Exeye moAAd, oc, x. T. A., because here no abrupt separation of the 
single members of the proposition occurs. 

5. If the third syllable from the end is accented, it always possesses 
the acate. 

6. If the final syllable is accented, it always bears the acute (or, in 
continued discourse, the grave), except when it arises by contraction, or 
forms the genitive and dative of the firet two declensions, or belongs, as 
the termination, to adverbs in we. Thus, Bacretc, “a king,” but Ba- 
otAei (contracted from BactAéi) ; KaKdc, kKaxj, kax6v, kaxovc, dut Kaxod, 
KaKij¢, Kakov,' KaK@, KaKG, KaxGy, Kaxoic (as genitive and dative of the 
first two declensions) ; xaxdéc¢, an adverb. 

7. Every dissyllabic word whose penult is long by nature, and followed 
by a short final syllable, is marked with a circumflex on the penult, if 
that be the place of the accent, as, ypijua, ydpoc, xeiobat. 

8. Words have denominations atcording to the position of the accent. 
If the final syllable bears the acute, the word is called an orytone (5év- 
rovov), as, for example, xaxde ; if the circumflex, a perispome (repiora- 
pevov), as, woreiv; if the final syllable is unaccented, the word is a bar 
yton (Gapvrovey). If the accent rests on the penult as an acute, the 
word is paroryton (xapofvrovoy), as, véuoc ; if as a circumflex, proper- 
ispome (mpotepton@pevov), as, oGua ; and, lastly, if the acute stands on 
the third syllable from the end, the 6 word is proparorytone (xporapokv- 
Tovoy), as, avOpwrog. 


III. Change of Accents. 


1. If a word possessing an accent experiences such a change, by de- 

clension, or conjugation, or composition, that either the number or meas- 

. are of its syllables is increased, the accent also is usually changed. 
Chese changes of the accent are of a threefold kind, namely : 


1. The accent remains on the syllable on which it stands, but i is itself 
iwltered, and becomes, ° 
(A.) An acute from a circumflex ; 3 as, oGuaroc, from cdua; xapor, 
from yapoc ; xeizeOa, from xeiofat. 
(B.) A circumflex from an acute ; as, gedye, fiom devyo. 
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2. Theaccent advances towards the end of a werd, 
(A.) If the word is increased by the annexation of syllables, so that 
the original accented syllable has more than two syllables between 
it and the end of the word ; as, dvOpdzocot, from dvOpwrog ; Be- 


Aéecot, from BéAo¢ ; mevovTan, from niyo; éoreAAécOyv, from 


oréAdw. 

.(B.) If the word receives a termination 1 which always or usually 
has the accent ; as, rervgdc, rerupévat, rumeic, Teruupévos, all 
formed from rirra ; Inpdc, from dip; Kioc, from kic, é&e. 

(C.° If, in the change of a word, the final syllable, which was be- 
tore short, becomes long ; as, GvOpérov, from .dvbpwroc ; érépov, 
from Erepoc ; mpayzétuy, from mpayua. 

3. The accent is drawn back towards the beginning of a word. ‘This 
takes place, | 


(A.) If the word receives additions at the beginning, or if the cause 


is removed which held the accent on the penult; as, Ervrov 
Erurre, from rinre ; waideve, from naideva ; GpiAoc, fiom diAog - 
ovvodog, from ddéc. 

_ (B.) If, in dissyllabic words, the final syllsble, which should bear 
the accent, is dropped on account of a succeeding vowel ; as, gi” 
éy for gyui; and dAA’ Exafoy for woAAd ; deiv’ ErAny for 
detyd. 

But prepositions and particles, when the accented final vowel is 
dropped, remain unaccented ; as, éx’ avréy for éni; wap’ éuoi 
for rapa ; GAN Eye for GAAG ; obd’ bAtyov for otdé. 


IV. Recession of the accent to a preceding word. 


1. Several small words unite themselves so closely, in respect to 
sense, with the preceding word, that they must be blended with it, as it 
were, in pronunciation. For this reason they throw back their accent 
on the preceding word, and hence derive the name of enclitics (uépia 
byxAcrixd). 

2. Such enclitics are: the indefinite pronoun ris, ri, through all the 
cases ; the oblique cases of the personal pronouns, pod or ped, pol, pe, 
cod or ced, ool, aé, od or Eo, and fev, ol, & uly, viv, dé, opwé, opaty, 
o¢éav, agiat or agiciv, and o¢iv, ogéac, apéa ; together with the pres- 
ent indicative of elui and ¢nué (except the second pereon singular ele or 
el, ‘* thow art ;” ous, “‘ thou sayst) ;” and, lastly, the adverbs and parti- 
cles wdc, 1, roi, 1H, wov, wobi, nobév, moré, TE, Tol, yé, Ké (OF xiv) 


d7v, vb (or viv), wép, pa. 
8 All these words throw back their accent, as acute, on the last syl 


ra . 
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iablo of the preceding word ; but the accentuation of that preeeding word 
decides whether this accent must be expressed or not. Concerning this 
point the following rules must be observed : 


(A.) If the -preceding word is accented on the last syllable, or is 
marked with the acute on the penult, the enclitic loses its accent 
without farther change of the preceding word; yet it is evident 
that the grave becomes an acute, because, properly, the enclitic 
unites itself immediately to the preceding word, and the accent 
syllable is therefore no longer to be considered as standing at the 
end of a word. . Thus, we write dv#p ric (as if it were dvqpric) ; 
&yabd¢ re Kaddc Te; Gia ce; pathyriw tivev, avdpa re, didog 


prov. 

But, in the last case, when the preceding word has an acute on the 

| penult, dissyllabic enclitics retain their proper accent ; as, qv Ab- 
yo¢ more tvavriog ogiciv. 

(B.) If the preceding word is accented with a circumflex on the pe- 
nult, or an acute on the antepenult, the accent, thrown back 
from the enclitic, stands as an acute on the final syllable; as, 
avOpurds gore Suntog ; 6 Kpoioog more Edekev. 

If several enclitics follow one another, the preceding always takes 
the accent of the succeeding, and the last only remains énac- 
cented ; as, el ric rivd Gnoi pot wapeivat. 

(C.) The enclitic retains its accent (1.) in personal pronouns after 
& preposition ; as, repli cov, mapa ool, poc oé ; and, in this case, 
the longer forms of the pronoun of the first person, éuod, éuoi, 
éué, must always be used ; as, & éuotd (not éx od) ; ev Euoi (not 
éy poi). (2.) In the verb éori (which then draws back its accent 
to the root), when it is used in the emphatic signification “ there 
is,” “ there exists,” “it is situated,” or else stands followed by 
an infinitive, for &eore, ‘st is possible,” “it is permitted,” “ one 
can ;” as, for example, Oedc Eorcv, “ there is a God ;” Eotww ob- 
Tw, “it is so situated ; Eoriy ideiv, “ one can see.” 


4. From the enclitics adduced under § 2 must yet be distinguished 
the particles dé and 9é or év, which entirely lose their independence, 
and become incorporated with the preceding word. Strictly considered, 
.n annexing these particles to a word, the given rules of inclination ought 
also to be observed. On the contrary, 0é or Séy is usually regarded as 
any other appended termination ; and thns we write olxoSev, not olxdGev 
(from olxoc). In the particle dé, however, two cases are to be distin- 
guished ; thus, if it is annexed to forms of nouns, it has the same inftu- 
ence as every other enclitic, and hence we write olxévde (from olxo¢), 
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“Aidécde (from “Aic), déuovde (from déuoc). But if it is annexed to de- 
monstrative pronouns, the accent of the principal word advances towards 
that of the particle, and passes into the syllable immediately before de ; 
as, Toodcde (from récoc), totdade (from roio¢). And this accent thus 
retains itself regularly through all the cases and forms; consequently we 
Write roojde, roooide, rocovcde ; but rocatde, roogde, roogde, Toaoicée. 


EXCURSUS D. 
DIALECTS. 

I. Of the primitive language of the Greeks the most traces are left to 
us in their epic poems, the oldest monuments cf the language of this 
people. The peculiar mode of speech observed in these is called the 
epic dialect. Its basis formed the old national language of the Greeks, 
_ which the poet, however, for his own’ purpose, variously modified and 

enriched. Its principal characteristic is a rhythmical harmony and a 
powerful fulness of tone. 

2. The epic dialect is expressed the most purely and in a perfect form 
in the poems of Homer and Hesiod. The rest formed themselves ac- 
cording to the model of these two, particularly of Homer. The most 
eminent of them are, Theognis and the other gnomic poets, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, the author of the poems extant under the names of Orpheus, 
Quintus Smyrnezus, and Nonnus. 

3. Since the epic language was derived from the stores of the general 
national language, and variously enriched by the poet himself; since, 
moreover, the dialect found in the oldest epic remained in after times 
appropriated to this species of poetry, and thus was continually advanced 
in civilization and culture by-new admixtures ; it is natural, therefore, 
that it should not appear as a complete and finished whole, but should 
betray in its single parts many deviations and irregularities. _ 

4. If the basis of the epic is the old primitive language of the Greeks, 
and the primitive contains all the germes of the subsequent development 
of a language, we may easily conceive how this dialect should evince 
divers traces of all the peculiarities which afterward were individually 
- cultivated and retained in the single dialects. Thus, in epic occur o- 
lisms, Dorisms, Atticisms, and the like, as fundamental peculiarities of 
the Greek language. But it ia erroneous to regard the epic language, 
on that account, as a mixture of all the dialects; as, on the other hand, 
it 1s wrong to confound it with the Ionic, from the circumstance of its 
having many fundamental peculiarities in common with that dialect 

a 
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The same obtains of olisms, Dorisms, Ionisms, and Atticisms im all 
cases where reference is made to them by. grammeriane and commenta- 
tors. 

5. The Hellenes, who migrated through Thrace into the country after- 
ward called Hellas, were divided into several tribes, whereof two, the 
Dorians and Ionians, chiefly extended themselves. Each of these tribes 
cultivated an independent and peculiar character in language, as well as 
in manners and mode of life, and after their names we denominate the . 
two principal dialects the Doric and Ionic. 

6. The Dorians, the most powerful of the Hellenic tribes, preserved 
their dialect, which was widely diffused as the common language in - 
Hellas proper and the colonies, pure from foreign intermixture, but did 
little for the particular advancement of their language. Hence the Do- 
ric dialect ethibits the most harshness in its forms of words, and a flat- 
ness of tone from the frequent use of the dull sound A, a peculiarity 
termed in Greek wAarecaouéc. Besides this dialect, the Holic also was 
formed according to the model of antiquity, and had many peculiarities 
in common with the Doric, whence it was considered as a refined col- 
lateral form of the same, cultivated particularly for the use of the poets. 

¥. The Doric and olic dialects became and continued to be the lan- 
guage of lyric and bucolic poetry. The character of the Doric is most 
purely expressed in the odes of Pindar; while those of Alczus, Sappho, 
and Corinna exhibit rather the Holic mode. The Doric is purer in the 
Idyls of Theocritus. _ In the lyric parts of the Attic tragedies also an ap 
proach to the sound of the Doric dialect has been preserved. Fragments 
of the Pythagorean philosophy furnish the only specimens of Doric prose. 

8. Besides these, several dialects sprang up in the mouth of the peo- 
ple as individual varieties of the generally-diffused Doric dialect. But 
their peculiar character is, for the most part, known only from insulated 
expressions and short sentences, which are adduced in historians and 
comic poets. ‘The most celebrated and extensive of them are the Laco- 
nian, Beotian, and Thessalian dialects, and, next to these, the Sictian. 

9. The Ionians, driven from their settlements by the Dorians, betook 
themselves principally to Attica, and, when that barren country was un- 
able to support the multitude: of inhabitants, to the opposite coast of 
Asia. Under the mild climate of Lesser Asia, the form of their language 
became mild ‘and soft, and nearly allied to the epic. Thus was devel- 
oped the Jonic dialect, the principal characteristic of which is a softness 
of expression, acquired from the frequency of vowels and the solution of 
harsh syllables by interposed sounds. Herodotus and Hippocrates wrote 
in this dialect. 

10. The numerous peculiarities common to the Tonic with the epie 
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dtalect have occasioned the latter also to be denominated Tonic ; although 
with this distinction, that the appellation of Old Ionic is given to the epic, 
but to the Ionic that of New Ionic. 

11. The language of the Jonians who remained behind in Attica pro- 
ceeded differently in its formation; and hence arose a new dialect, the 
Attic, which observed an intermediate course between the Doric harsh- 
ness and Ionic softness, adopting a perfect rotundity in its forms of 
words, and the greatest pliancy in their construction. ‘The political con- 
sequence and the high pitch of intellectual culture to which Athens ar- 
rived, gave a wide circulation to this dialect, and the considerable num- 
ber of eminent writings which are composed in it, and have been pre- 
served, determine it for the groundwork in the study of the Greek lan- 
guage. 

12. The most celebrated works written in the flourishing period of 
the Attic language and culture are, the historical books of Thucydides, 
the historical and philosophical writings of Kenophon, the philosophical 
books of Plato, and the orations of Demosthenes, schines, Lysias, 
Isocrates, &c., besides the tragedies of Aschylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, and the comedies of Aristophanes. 

13. That peculiarity which the single Grecian states had preserved in 
language and manners disappeared with the general decline of their 
freedom. Athens, however, for a long time continued the chief seat of 
liberal information ; and the Attic dialect, as the purest and most widely 
diffused, became the court language of the now ruling Macedonians, and, 
by degrees, the general language of writing and the people. Hence it 
necessarily followed, that much of the old peculiarity of this dialect was 
sacrificed, and many innovati#ns were introduced in expression and in- 
flexion. This language, formed on the basis of the Attic dialect, is 
comprehended under the name of the common dialect. The authors of 
this period, however, endeavoured to exhibit the Attic dialect pure and 
uncorrupted, according to the early models, although many peculiarities 
of more modern times are interspersed throughout their writings. Hence 
their style has received the appellation of the later Atttc. 

14. Writers of this class are, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Pausanias, 
Apollodorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Strabo, Dronyeins of Hali- 
earnassus, Lucian, Aclian, Arrian, &c. 

15. In Macedonia the Greek language was mingled with much for 
eign alloy; and, thus corrupted, it spread itself, with the extension of 
the Macedonian empire, over other barbaric nations. Hence aroee what 
may be denominated the Macedonic dialect. 

16. Alexandrea was a colony of liberal information under the Mace- 
donian rulers. There a circle of learned men assembled together, and 
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mada ‘t their chief study to preserve the purity of the genuine Attic dia 
lect by rejecting all modern accessions, although their style also fell 
short of the ancient models. But the Greek language underwent a pe- 
culiar reformation by the translators of the Old and the authors of the 
New Testament, who designated by Greek expressions things of orien- 
tal conception and application. As this style occurs only in the Scrip- 
tures and some Christian writers, it has been called the ecclesiastical di- 
alect, while others have preferred the epithet of Hellentsttc.! 

17. By degrees, the old Greek language, under the influence of various 
causes, so far Cegenerated in the mouth of the people, and was deformed 
by so much heterogeneous admixture, that it gave rise to the new Greek, 
which has almost entirely exchanged the primitive character of the old 
for that of the more modern tongues, and still continues, in ancient 
Greece, as the language of the country. 


1. From the Greek Any cy, Whence comes AAnvorfs, a8 referring to one whe 
epeaks after the Greek nih iG ia the present case to an Oriental trying %& 


epeak Greek. 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
AT GREATLY REDUOED PRICES, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORE. 


Abbott’s Illustrated Histories. 
Suitable for Reading Books in Schools. Illuminated Title. 
pages and numerous Engravings. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents 
each; Muslin; gilt edges, 75 cents each. 
Cleopatra.—Josephine.—Madame Roland.—X erxes.—Cyrua, 
—Darius.—Alexander.—Hannibal.—Julius Czesar.—Alfred.— 
William the Conqueror.—Queen Elizabeth_—Mary Queen of 
Scots.—Charles I.—Charles IJ.—Maria Antoinette.—Romulua, 
——Pyrrhus.—Nero. 


Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers. 
Essay on the Intellectual Powers. Inquiries concerning the 
Intellectual Powers and the Investigation of Truth. ith 
Questions. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents; Half Bound, 50 cents. 


Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings. 
The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. With Questions. 
18mo, Muslin, 40 cents; Half Bound, 50 cents — 


Alison’s Essay on Taste. 
Essay on the Nature and Principles of Taste. With Correc- 
tions and Improvements, by ApRanaAm Mitts, 12mo, Muslin, 
‘75 cents. 


Andrews’s Latin-English Lexicon. 
Founded on the larger German-Latin Lexicon of Dr. Wm11Am 
Freunp. With Additions and Corrections from the Lexicons 
of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, d&c. Royal 8vo, 
Sheep, $5 00. 


Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, 

Containing an Account of the Principal Proper Names men- 
tioned in Ancient Authors, and intended to elucidate all the 
important Points connected with the Geography, History, Bi- 
ogsaphy, Mythology, and Fine Arts of the Greeks and Romana, 
together with an Account of the Coins, Weights, end Measures 
of the Ancients, with Tabular Values of the same. Royal 8vq, 
Sheep extra, $4 00. c 


Anthon’s Latin-English ‘Dictionary. 
A Latin-English an lish-Latin Dictionary, for the use of 
Schools. Chiefly from the Lexicons of Freund, Georges, and 
Kaltechmidt. Smell 4to, Sheep, $3 00. ; 
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Anthon’s Classical Series. 


Latin Lessons. Latin Grammar, Part I. Containing the most im- 
portant Parts of the Grammar of the Latin Language, together 
with appropriate Exercises in the Translating and Writing of 
Latin. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 


Latin Prose Composition. Latin Grammar, Part Il. An Introduc- 
tion to Latin Prose Composition, with a complete Course of 
Exercises, illustrative of all the important Principles of Latin 
Syntax. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

A Key to the Above is published, which may be obtained by 
Teachers. 12mo, Sheep, 50 cents. 


Zumpt’s Latin Grammar. From the ninth Edition of the Original, 
adapted to the use of lish Students, By Lxonnarp 
Scumrrz, Ph.D. Corrected and enlarged. 12mo, heep extra, 

_ 76 cents. 


An Asziwement of the Above. 12mo, Sheep extra, 50 cents. 


Latin Prosody and Metre. From the best Authorities, Ancient and 
Modern. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. - 


Latin Versification. In a Series of Progressive Exercises, including 
Specimens of Translation from English and German Poetry 
into Latin Verse. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

A Key to the Above is published, which may be obtained by 
Teachers. 12mo, Sheep, 50 cents. 


Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, and the First Book.of the 
Greek Paraphrase; with English Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory, Plans of Battles, Sieges, &c. and Historical, Geograph- 

ical, and Archeological Indexes. Map, Portrait, dc. 12mo, 

Sheep extra, $1 00. 


The Eneid of Virgil, With English Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory, a Metrical Clavis, anf an Historical, Geographical, and 
Mythological Index. Portrait and many Illustrations, 12mo, 
Sheep extra, $1 25. 


Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, With English Notes, Critical and 
explanatory. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 25. 


Rallust’s Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Catiline. With an En- 
lish Commentary, and Geographical and Historical Indexes. 
ew Edition, corrected and enlarged. Portrait. 12mo, Sheep 

extra, 75 cents. 


The Works of Horace. With English Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory. A new Edition, corrected and enlarged, with Excursions 
relative to the Vines and Vineyards of the Ancients; a Life 
of Horace, &c. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 25. 


Cicer Select Orations. With English Notes, Critical and Explar 
atory, and Historical, Geographical, and Legal indexes. An 
improved Edition. Portrait. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 
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Anthon’s Classical Series, continued. 


Cicero de Senectute, De Amicitia, and Paradoxa, and the Life of 
Atticus by Nepos. With English Notes, Critical and Explan- 
atory. .12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

e 


Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations. With English Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 


The Germania and Agricola, and also Selections from the Annals, 


of Tacitus. With English Notes, Critical and lanatory. 
12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. op "y 


Cornelius Nepos. Cornelii Nepotis Vite Imperatorum Excellentium. 
With English Notes, &c. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 


Terence. Terentii Comedia, with English Notes, Metrical Tables, 
and an Essay on the Scanning of Terence, &c. 12mo, Sheep 
extra. (Jn press.) . 

First Greek Lessons, Containing the most important Parts of the 
Grammar of the Greek Language, together with appropriate 
Exercises in the Translating and Writing of Greek; for the use 
of Beginners. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 


Greek Prose Composition, Greek Lessops, Part II. An Introdue- 
tion to Greek Prose Composition, with a complete Course of 
Exercises illustrative of all the important Principles of Greek 
Syntax. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents, - 


Grammar of the Greek Language. For the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 


A New Greek Grammar. From the German of Kiihner, Matthiz, 
Buttmann, Rost, and Thiersch; to which are appended Re- 
marks on the Prouunciation of the Greek Language, and Chro- 
nological Tables explanatory of the same. 12mo, Sheep extra, 
75 cents. 


Greek Prosody and Metre. For the use of Schools and Colleges; 
together with the Choral Scanning of the Prometheus Vinctus 
of Eschylus, and CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, to which are 
appended Remarks on the Indo-Germanic Analogies. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, 75 cents. 


A Greek Reader. Princi from the German of Jacoba. With 
English Notes, Cae vad Explanatory, Metrical Index to 
Homer and Anacreon, and a copious con. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, $1 00. 


Homer, The First Six Books of Homer's Iliad, to which nel ap- 
pended Englich Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Metrical In- 
dex, and Homeric Glossary. New and enlarged Edition. 
I2mo, Sheep extra, $1 25. 


The Anabasis of Xenophon, With English Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, a Map arranged necording to the latest and best Au- 
thorities. and a Plan of the Battle of Cunaza. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, $1 25. ; 
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Anthon’s Classical Series, continued.’ | 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, From the Text of Kuhner, 
ith Explanatory Notes, dc. by D. B. Hicxm, LL.D. First 
American Edition, correeted and enlarged. 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra, $1 00. 9 ~ 


al of Roman Antiquities, From the most recent German 
Maney orks With a Description of the City of Rome, dc. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, 87+ cents. 


Manual of Greek Literature. With a Critical History of the Greek 
Language 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 


Manual of Greek Antiquities, From the best and most recent 
Sources. 12moa, Sheep extra, 87+ cents. ; 


Manual of Greek and Roman Mythology. 12mo, Sheep extra. 


‘ Latin Syatax. Latin Lessons, Part II. Containing Latin Syntax, 
with Reading Lessons, and Exercises in double translation, on 
the basis of Kuhner’s. 12mo, Sheep extra. (Uniform with 
Latin Lessons, Part I.) 


Ovid. Selections from the Metamorphoses of Ovid. With English 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 12mo. (Jn press.) 


Euripides, The Hecuba, Hippolytus, Medea, and Bacche of Eurip- 
ides, With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 12mo. 
(In press.) 


Juvenal. The Satires of Juvenal. With English Notes, Critical 
' and Explanatory. (Jn press.) 


Bigelow on the Useful Arts, — 
considered in Connection with the Applications of Science. 
With numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 50. 


Boucharlat’s Mechanics. 
An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. Translated from the 
French, with Zaditions and Emendations, by Pref. Epwarp H. 
Courtenay. Plates. 8vo, Sheep extra, $225. — 


Boyd’s Eclectic Moral Philosophy ; 
repared for Literary Institutions and general Use. 12mo, 
Muslin, 75 cents, 


Boyd’s Rhetorio and Criticism. 

' Elements of Rhetoric and Literary Criticism, with copious 
Practical Exercises and Examples. Including, also, a succinct 
History of the English Language, and of British and American 
Literature, from the earliest to the present Times. On the 
Basis of the recent Works of ALExanpER Re and R. Cunnet.; 


“yith large Additions from other Sources. 12mo, Half Bound, 
. cen 
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Brande’s Enoyclopedia. — } 

A Dictionary of Science, Lit d Art; comprising the 

History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 

of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of 

all the Terms in general use. Illustrated by numerous En- 
gravings on Wood. 8vo, Sheep extra, $4 00. 


Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful. A Philosophical Inquiry 
into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautif 
With an Introductory Discourse concerning Taste. Edited by 
ApraHaM Mitts, 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 


Buttmann’s Greek Grammar. 
A Greek Grammar, for the use of High Schools and Universi- 
ties. Revised and enlarged by Atexanper Burrmann. Trans- 
lated from the 18th German Edition, by Epwarp Rosinson, 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo, Sheep extra, $2 00. 


Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric. 
Revised Edition. 12mo, Muslin, $1 25. 


Cicero’s Orator.. . 
Cicero’s Three Dialogues on the Orator. Translated into En- 
glish, by W. Gururiz. Revised and Corrected, with Notes. 
18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 


Clark’s Elements of Algebra. | 
Embracing, also, the Theory and Application of Logarithms; 
together with an Appendix, containing Infinite Series, the 
General Theory of Equations, and the most approved Methods 
of resolving the higher Equations. 8vo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 


Comte’s Philosophy of Mathematics. 
Translated from the Cours de Philosophie Positive, by W. M. 
Gittesprr, A.M. 8vo, Muslin, $1 25. 


Crabb’s Synonyms. 
English Synonyms explained. With copious Illustrations and 


Explanations, drawn from the best Writers. 8vo, Sheep ex- 
tra, $2 00. 


Dickens's Child’s History of England. 
2 vols. or 1, 16mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


Docharty’s Arithmetic. 
12mo, Sheep extra. (In press.) 


Docharty’s Institutes of Algebra. 
Being the First Part of a Course of Mathematics, designed for 
the use of Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra, '75 cents. 


Draper's Text-book on Chemistry, 


for the use of Schools and Colleges. Carefully revised, with 
Additions. With 300 Illustrations. 12mo, Shcep, 75 cents. 


Dra Text-boo P phy; 
r the use of Schoo eges. Containing the most re- 
cent Discoveries and Facts, e@mpiled from the best Authorities. 


With nearly 400 Illustrations, 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 


Draper's Chemical Organization of Plants, 
A Treatise on the Forces which produce the Organization of 
Plante. With an Appendix, containing several Memoirs on 
Capi Attraction, Electricity, and the Chemical Action of 
Light. gravings. 4to, Muslin, $2 50. 


Duff's Book-keeping. 

The North American Accountant: embracing Single and Double 
Entry Book-keeping, practically adapted to the Inland and 
Maritime Commerce of the United States. Exémplifying all 
Modern improvements in the Scienee, with a new and certain 
Method of detecting Errors and proving the Ledger. Embrac- 
ing an improved Plan of Instruction. Complete in Two Parts 
8vo, School Edition, Half Sheep, 75 cents; Mercantile Edition, 
Muslin, $1 50. 


Findlay’s Classical Atlas, 
to Illustrate Ancient Geography. Comprised in 25 Ma 
showing the various Divisions of the World as known to the 
Ancients, With an Index of the Ancient and Modern Names 
8vo, Half Bound, $3 25. ; 


Fowler's English Language, 
in its Elements and Forms. With a History of its Origin and 
Development, and a full Grammar. Designed for use in Col- 
leges and Schools. Svo, Muslin, $1 50; Sheep extra, $1 75. 


Goldsmith’s History of Greece. 
Abridged by the Author. Edited by the Author of “ Ameri- 
can Popular Lessons.” 18mo, Half Sheep, 45 cents. 


Goldsmith’s History of Rome. 
Abridged by the Author. Edited by H. W. Herserr. 18me, 
Half Sheep, 45 cents. — 


Gray's and Adams's Elements of Geology. 


gravings. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 


Gray's Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

esigned as a Text-book for Academies, Hig Schools, and 

Colleges. Illustrated by 860 Wood-cuts. 12mo, Sheep extra, 
75 cents. 


Griscom’s Animal Mechanism 7 
and Physiology; being a plain and familiar Exposition of the 
Structure and Functions of the Human System. Designed for 
Families and Schools. Engravings. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents; 
Half Sheep, 50 cents. 
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Hackley’s Algebra. | 
A Treatise on Algebra. 8vo, Sheep extra, $1 50. A School 
and College Edition, 8vo, Muslin, $1 00. 


Haokley's Geometry. 
An Elementary Course of Geometry, for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. 8vo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 


Hale’s History of the United States, 
from their first Settlement as Colonies to the Close of the Ad. 
ministration of Mr. Madison in 1817. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, 
90 cents. 


_ Harper's Statistical Gazetteer of the World, 


articularly describing the United States of America, Canada, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. By J. Carvin Surre. I. 
lustrated by Seven Maps. 8vo, $5 00. 


Harper's Map of the United States and Canada. 

howing the Canals, Rail-roads, and principal Stage Routes, 
By Samurt Brexsz, A.M. On Rollers, States traced, $2 00; 
States colored, $2 00; States colored and bordered, $2 25; 
Counties colored, $2 50. 


Harper's New York Class-book. 

mprising Outlines of the Geography and History of New 
York; Biographical Notices of Eminent Individuals; Sketches 
of Scenery and Natural History; Accounts of Public Institu- 
tions. Arranged as a Reading-book for Schools. By Wiis 
Rossetti. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. > 


Harrison’s Latin Grammar. 
An Exposition of some of the Laws of the Latin Grammar. 
12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 


Haswell’s Engineering. 

Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Pocket-book, containing. United 
States and Foreign Weights and Measures; Tables of Areas 
and Circumferences of Circles, Circular Segments, and Zones 
of a Circle; Squares and Cubes, Square and Cube Roots; 
Lengths of Circular and Semi-elliptic Arcs; and Rules of Arith- 
metic. Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids; the Mechanical 
Powers; Geometry, Trigonometry, Gravity, Strength of Ma- 
terials, Water Wheels, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, 
Statica, amics, Gunnery, Heat, Winding Engines, Tonnage, 
Shot, Shells, &c. Steam and the Steam Engine; Combustion, 
Water, Gunpowder, Cables and Anchors, Fuel, Air, Guns, &c., 
&c. Tables of the Weights of Metals, Pipes, dc. ‘ Miscellane- 
ous Notes, Dimensions of Steamers, Mills, Motion of Bodies in 
Fluids, Orthography of Technical Terms, &e., c&e. Eighth 
Edition and Eighteenth Thousand. With Additions. 12mo, 
Pocket-book form, $1 25. 


Hazen’s Popular Technology ; | 
or, Professions and Trades. Illustrated by 81 Engravings. 
18mo, Half Sheep, 75 cents; 2 vols., Muslin, 90 cents. ~ 
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Honry’s History of Philosophy. 
Epitome of the History of Philosophy. Being the Work adopt- 
ed by the University of France for Instruction in the Colleges 
and High Schools. Translated from the French, with Addi- 
tions, and a Continuation of the History. 2 vols. 18mo, Mus- 
lin, 90 cents. 


Herschel’s Natural Philosophy. : 
. A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy. 
12mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 


Kane's Elements of Chemistry ; 
including the most recent Discoveries, and Applications of the 
Science to Medicine and Pharmacy, and to the Arts. Edited 
by Joan W. Draper, M.D. With about 250 Woodcuts. 8vo, 
uslin, $1 50; Sheep extra, $1 75. - a 


 Keightley’s History of England 
om the earliest Period to 1839. With Notes, &e., by an 
American. 6 vols. 18mo, Muslin, $2 25. 


Lee’s Elements of Geology, 
for Popular Use; containing a Description of the Geological 
Formations and Mineral Resources of the United States. En- 
gravings. 18mo, Half Sheep, 50 cents. 


Lewis's Platonic Theology. 3 
Plato contra Atheos. Plato against the Atheists; or, the Tenth 
Book of the Dialogue on Laws, accompanied with Critical 
Notes, and followed by extended Dissertations on some of the 
main Points of the Platonic Philosophy and Theology, espe- 
cially as compared with the Holy Scriptures. 12mo, Muslin, 
1 50. 


Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon 
based on the German Work of Francis Passow. With Cor- 
rections and Additions, and the Insertion, in Alphabetical Or- 
der, of the Proper Names occurring in the principal Greek 
rae by Hewry Drister, M.A. Royal 8vo, Sheep extra, 
5 00. 


Loomis’s Mathematical Series. - 
Elements of Algebra. For the use of Beginners. 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra, 624 cents. 


Treatise on Algebra. 8vo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 


- Elements of Geometry and Conic Sections. 8vo, Sheep extra, 75 
cents. 


Introduction to Practical Astronomy. 8vo, Sheep extra. (Jn press.) 


The Recent Progress of Astronomy, especially in the United States, 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


Blemen ‘0 f Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 8vo, Sheep extra, 
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Loomis’s Mathematical Series, continued. 
Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, and of Sines and Tangents for 
every Ten Seconds of the Quadrant. 8vo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 
(ae The Trigonometry and Tadlcs,. bound together, may be 
had for $1 50. 


Analytical Geometry and Calculus, 8vo, Sheep extra, $1 50. 
Lowry’s Universal Atlas. 


Constructed and Engraved from the most recent Authorities. 
Quarto, Half Roan, $6 00. 


Mahan’s System of Intellectual Philosophy. 
12mo, Muslin, 90 cents. 


Mrs. Markham’s History of France, 
from the Conquest of Gaul by Julius Cesar to the Reign of 
Louis Philippe. With Conversations at the End of each 
Chapter. For the use of Young Persons, Edited by Jacos 
Apssorr. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


Maury’s Principles of Eloquence. | 
With an Introduction, by Bishop Porrm:. 18mo, Muslin, 45 
cents, 


McClintock’s Classical Series. 

A First Book in Latin, Containing Grammar Exercises, and Vo- 
cabularies, on the Method of constant hnitation and Repeti- 
tien. With Summaries of Etymology and Syntax. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, 75 cents. 


A Second Book in Latin. Containing Syntax, and Reading Les- 
sons selected from Cesar and Cicero, with Imitative Exercises, 
Notes, and a full Vocabulary. Forming a sufficient Latin 
Reader. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 


A First Book in Greek. Containing a full View of the Forms of 
Words, with Vocabularies and copious Exercises, on the Meth- 
od of constant Imitation and Repetition. 12mo, Sheep extra, 
75 cents, 


A Second Book in Greek, Containing a Syntax, with Reading Les- 
sons in Prose; Prosody, and Reading Lessons in Verse. Form- 
ing a sufficient Greek Reader. With Motes and copious Vo. 
cabulary. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents, 


M@oQueen’s The Orator’s Touchstone ; 
or, Eloquence Simplified. Embracing a comprehensive System 
of Instruction for the Improvement of the Voice, and for ad- 
vancement in the general Art of Public Speaking. 12mo, 
Muslin, 75 cents, 


Mills Logic, 
Ratiocinative and Inductive; being a connected View of the 
Principles of Evidence and the Methods of Scientific Investi- 


gation. Svo, Muslin, $1 50. 
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